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The  Earls  of  Ross. — A  few  copies  of  the  valuable  account  of  the 
Earls  of  Ross  and  their  descendants,  which  the  late  Mr.  F.  Neville 
Reid  contributed  to  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  have  been  reprinted  in  an 
octavo  volume  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pages.  Mrs.  Reid  wishes  me 
to  intimate  that  she  requests  any  person  to  whom  Mr.  Reid  may  have 
promised  a  copy,  and  who  has  not  received  it,  to  communicate  with 
C.  C.  Lacaita,  Esq.,  Selham,  Petworth.  Ed. 


Note. — The  Editor  does  ?wt  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  opinions 
or  statements  of  Contributors. 

All  Conimunications  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  -  The  Scottish  Antiquary' 
The  Parsonage,  Alloa. 


586.  Will  of  Annabell  Murray,  Countess  ok  Mar. — The  testa 
ment  tcstamentar  lattir  will  and  legacy  of  me  Dame  Annabell  Murray 
Countas  of  Mar  maid  be  myself  at  Stirling  the  fyft  day  of  November  the 
zeir  of  god  jm  six  hundreth  ane  zeirs  in  pns  of  James  Kinros  of  Kippanros 
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Alex*  patirsone  in  Cuikispow  James  Duncasone  nottar  and  Thomas  Ewing 
my  servitur. 

The  Inventar  of  my  movablls  guides  cornis  and  crop  being  upon  my 
landis  of  the  manis  of  erskyne  w*  the  steilbow  gear  being  upon  ye  landis 
of  glenschy  w*  auchlansky  and  park  of  Jargaro  pfitlie  in  my  possessione  and 
plenissing  of  my  houss  w*  my  fermis  crop  jm  sex  hundre*1  ane  zeiris  To- 
githir  w*  ye  pticular  Debtis  awand  to  me  I  Remit  to  ye  comptis,  Rentallis 
and  Inventaris  maid  be  my  self  and  subscryuit  w*  my  awin  hand. 

My  clething  Jewallis  and  ornamentis  of  my  persone  I  Remit  lykwys  to 
the  Inventars  maid  be  me  of  the  same  and  subscryuit  w*  my  awin  hand 
to  be  valued  be  my  exers. 

The  dets  awand  be  me  and  servands  feallis  I  have  lykwys  noiat  and 
expremit  safar  as  I  can  remebir  and  quhat  I  have  omited  I  Refar  to  be 
gadderit  and  considderit  be  the  discretione  of  my  exers  be  the  informatione 
of  my  servandes  qlks  hes  haid  the  credit  of  Receaving  and  depursing  of  my 
living  willing  that  everie  ane  salbe  treulie  payit  of  the  just  dett  awand  to 
yame. 

Sen  nathing  is  mair  certa  nor  death  nor  nathing  mair  incertane  nor 
the  hor  yof  and  depting  fro  this  prlt  lyf  and  seing  that  my  gude  god  is 
callad  (calland)  me  to  his  mcie  I  confes  and  firmlie  belevis  that  I  salbe 
saued  in  the  Rytteus  merits  of  Jesus  christ  my  Redeimer  and  onelie 
mediator  and  hopes  to  be  receavit  in  ye  etnall  glorie  ppairit  for  his  elect 
childrein  Thairfore  I  laive  my  saull  to  the  almyttie  god  my  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  new  sepulchre  in  the  kirk  of  alio  way  besyd  my  lord  my 
husband.  Item  I  will  that  the  Relicts  of  the  bodies  of  the  lordes  of 
Erskyne  my  lord  my  sones  foirbearis  be.  trasportit  fro  the  bureall  place 
sutyme  i  cabuskyne*  (Cambuskenneth)  to  ye  said  new  sepulchre  in  alloway 
thar  to  remayne  expecting  the  Joyfull  resurrectione  in  Jesus  christ  Becaus 
it  was  the  latt  will  of  my  gude  lord  and  husband  to  be  done,  and  I  mak 
constituts  and  ordanes  my  sone  Jone  erlle  of  mar  lord  erskyne  my  onlie 
executor  and  Itromettur  w*  my  haill  guides  and  geir  dewties  and  dettis 
awand  to  me  To  pforme  and  fulfill  my  legacie  and  latt  will  and  to  pay  my 
detts  and  servandis  feallis  for  ye  exoneratione  of  my  conscience  and  his 
sonelie  deutie  to  me  as  he  will  aser  to  god  and  pcure  his  blessing  and 
myne.  Als  it  is  my  will  that  my  said  exer  caus  my  servandis  Thomas 
lindsay  and  Thomas  ewing  be  anserit  and  payit  of  all  and  sundrie  dettis 
awand  to  yame  of  the  witsonday  and  martimes  maills  a0  jm  sex  hundre* 
ane  zeirs  and  fermis  crop  of  ,ye  said  zeir  and  zeirs  peceiding  w*  ye  qlks  my 
saids  servands  hes  maid  compt  and  ar  to  be  chairgit  in  thair  comptis  yof 
To  ye  effect  thay  mak  paymet  of  the  dets  awand  be  me  to  sundrie  my 
crediturs  Remiteand  be  yir  pnts  all  uther  legacies  lattir  willis  and  testa- 
ments maid  heirtofoir  In  witnes  of  ye  qlks  I  have  subscryvit  thir  pnts 
(wretin  be  James  Ducasone  nott  in  Stling)  wt  my  awin  hand  day  zeir  place 
and  witnes  foirsaid. 


Annabell  Murray  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tulli- 
bardine  (the  ancestor  of  the  noble  house  of  Athole),  and  the  wife  of  the 
Regent  Mar,  who  died  in  1572.    It  was  to  her  care  that  James  vi.  was 


Annabell  Murray  of  Mar. 


James  Kynross  off  Kippenross  ivitnes. 
Alxr  patirsone  witnes 


James  duncason  Nottar  witnes. 
Thomas  Ewing  witnes. 
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committed  at  Stirling  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.    She  survived 

her  husband  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  dying  in  1603,  when,  according 

to  a  contemporary  annalist,  she  '  peacefully  ended  her  days,  respected  by 

all,  hated   by  none '  {Annates  Ecclesiasticae  Scotorum,  Authore  Arch. 

!-    Simsono,  Pastore  Dalkethensi — an  unpublished  MS.).    Her  last  will  and 

testament,  here  printed  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Sheriff 

Erskine  Murray,  Glasgow,  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  reference  it  con- 

.  ;-  tains  to  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of  Mar  at  Alloa.    From  it,  it  would 

^  appear  that  the  Regent,  her  husband,  was  the  first  of  the  race  of  Erskine 

to  be  buried  at  Alloa,  and  that  he  had  directed  in  his  will  that  the  bodies 

of  his  predecessors  in  the  Lordship  of  Erskine  should  be  removed  from 

the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  which,  up  till  his  time,  had  been  the 

family  burial-place,  and  reinterred  '  in  the  new  sepulchre  in  the  kirk  of 

AUpway.'    Here  too,  beside  the  remains  of  his  father  and  mother — the 

v  Regent  and  his  countess,  Annabell  Murray — John,  seventh  Earl  of  Mar,  was 

buried  on  the  7th  of  April  1635,  his  funeral  being  attended  by  a  great 

1  concourse  of  his  family  and  friends,'  and  on  which  occasion,  according 

^  to  Scofs  Staggering  State  of  Scots  Statesmen,  'a  hare  having  run  through 

-   the  company,  his  special  chamberlain,  Alexander  Stirling,  fell  off  his  horse 

-  and  broke  his  neck.'    Strangely  enough,  all  traces  of  these  successive 

interments  have  disappeared.    Some  years  ago  the  late  Earl  of  Mar  and 

Kellie  instituted  a  careful  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  present 

family  burial-place,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  chancel  of  the  old  church 

of  Alloa,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  exact  spot  where  his  ancestors  had 

been  laid  to  rest.    The  large  vault  at  the  east  end  contained  some  coffins 

of  date  not  earlier  than  last  century.    On  the  north  and  south  walls  were 

two  inscriptions  on  stone-slabs  giving  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the 

vault  by  the  countess.1    The  floor  seemed  never  to  have  been  broken  up 

for  deeper  interments.    To  the  west  several  brick-built  graves  were  found, 

but  with  one  exception  they  contained  no  remains  of  any  kind.  This 

complete  absence  of  old  coffins  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Regent 

Mar,  his  wife,  and  son  were  undoubtedly  buried  there.   With  regard  to  the 

earlier  Lords  of  Erskine,  it  is  possible  that  the  directions  in  the  Regent's 

will  as  to  the  reinterment  of  their  bodies — directions  reiterated  by  the 

countess  in  her  will  as  above — were  never  given  effect  to.   This  is  the  more 

likely  when  it  is  remembered  that,  when  Lady  Mar's  will  was  drawn  up  in 

1 60 1,  her  husband's  wishes  on  the  subject  had  evidently  for  thirty  years 

been  unattended  to.  Robert  Paul. 

Dollar. 

587.  Tombstone  in  Mortlach  Church. — The  Church  of  Mortlach 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  northern  churches,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  fanciful  legends  regarding  it  have  been  narrated  as  facts  by 
historians  and  others. 

The  stone  here  represented  is  an  exceptionally  large  slab  for  a  country 
church,  being  77  inches  in  length,  by  37  in  width  at  the  base.  The  width 
at  the  top  is  about  three  inches  more.  An  inscription  in  old  English 
letters  runs  round  the  four  sides,  and,  being  very  much  worn,  has  given 
rise  to  incorrect  readings.  The  present  writer  made  a  rubbing  of  the 
stone  with  grass  which  was  thereafter  photographed;  and  as  here  repro- 
duced is,  strange  to  say,  fully  as  clear  and  legible  as  is  the  original  in  the 
1  We  hope  to  give  plates  of  these  stones  in  our  next  number, 
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most  favourable  light.  In  1811,  Mr.  Cowic  of  Carnie, when  schoolmaster 
of  Mortlach,  took  advantage  of  the  floor  of  the  church  being  raised  to 
copy  out  the  inscriptions  on  all  the  stones  that  lay  on  the  floor  of  the 
east  end  of  the  church.     This  copy  he  inserted  in  the  Kirk  Session 


Minute  Book,  and  it  has  been  accepted  as  reliable  even  by  Mr.  Jervise 
after  comparing  the  copy  with  the  originals.  Dr.  Gordon,  in  his  edition 
of  Shaw's  Moray,  and  all  others  who  have  recorded  the  inscriptions,  have 
also  given  the  same  copy.    But  their  inaccuracy  is  very  evident.  The 
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reading  all  the  above  authorities  give  of  the  present  stone  is  as  follows  : — 
'Hie  jacet  honorabilis  vir  Johannes  Gordon  de  Brodland  qvi  obiit  apvd 
Buchrom  anno  dni  MDxxxiij.'  But  such  never  could  have  been  the  in- 
scription, which  now  appears  as :  £ .  .  .  clarus  .  .  .  qui  obiit  .  .  .  die 
mensis  .  .  .  anno  dni  .  .  .'  It  is  clear  the  particular  day,  month,  and 
year  were  never  inserted.  The  first  part  of  the  inscription — clarus  etc., — 
has  been  made,  by  a  misreading,  to  do  duty  for  the  inscription  on  an 
adjoining  stone.  Mr.  Cowie  and  the  others  read  it,  '  tabvlarius  de  Balvenie ; 
some  suggesting  [consjtabvlarius,  but  no  such  official  as  Constable  of 
Balvenie  ever  existed.  Mr.  Jervise  says  the  Constable  appears  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  James  Douglas  of  Balvenie,  who  (Rymer)  was 
sent  to  London  19th  August  1423,  as  a  Commissioner  for  the  relief  of 
James  1.  The  adjoining  stone  with  which  this  stone  has  been  confused 
now  bears  the  following,  '  Hie  jacet  honorabilis  vir  .  .  .  anno  dni 
mdxxxiii  mensis  aprilis  die  vndecimo  [and,  added  at  a  later  date]  ejvsdem 
sponsa  Cristina  Innes.'  It  is  probable  some  at  least  of  the  lords  of  Balvenie 
buried  in  their  own  parish  church,  viz.  Mortlach.  The  Douglases  were 
lords  of  Balvenie  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  last  Douglas  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Stewart,  erected  Earl  of  Athol  in  1457.  The 
tombstone  here  figured  is  now  well  cared  for  on  the  wall  of  the  church. 
It  formerly  lay  near  the  position  of  the  high  altar.  Mr.  Jervise  says,  '  It 
is  a  slab  under  the  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  upon  which  a 
cross  of  the  wheel  pattern  is  incised,  and  a  sword  under  the  left  arm.' 

W.  Cramond,  LL.D. 

CULLEN. 

588.  Pedigree  of  Pitcairn  of  Innernethy,  County  of  Perth. — At 
the  time  I  am  about  to  commence  with,  Innernethy  was  an  estate  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  entrance  to  Strathearn,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Tay  and  the  Earn,  and  the  lands  stretched  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Nethy  stream,  as  the  name  Innernethy  indicates,  in  contradistinction  to 
Abernethy  on  the  over  or  other  side.  The  soil  must  then,  as  now,  have 
been  of  great  richness  and  fertility,  being  partly  deep  loam,  and  partly 
clay.  The  manor  place,  or  mansion  house,  all  traces  of  which  have  long 
since  disappeared,  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  Nethy  and  the  Earn. 
The  situation  was  fine,  facing  Abernethy,  seated,  as  old  Camden,  in  his 
Description  of  Scotland,  has  it,  '  at  the  feet  of  the  Ocellian  mountains,' 
amid  scenes  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  lands  carried  with  them  a  right  to 
salmon  fishings  super  aqua  de  Erne — a  valuable  adjunct,  pecuniarily  and 
otherwise.  After  various  devolutions,  some  of  which  I  shall  narrate, 
Innernethy,  at  the  present  time,  forms  part  of  the  estate  of  Moncreiffe, 
belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Drummond  Moncreiffe,  Baronet.  Besides  Inner- 
nethy, the  Pitcairns,  of  whom  I  purpose  giving  some  account,  owned,  at 
different  times,  Cordon,  Pitcurran,  Haltoun,  and  Pitblae,  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  last  came  into  the  family  by  the  marriage  of  a 
younger  son  with  Isobel  Balvaird  the  heiress,  come  of  an  ancient  race 
who  derived  their  surname  from  the  lands  of  the  same  name  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Arngask,  and  who  were  proprietors  of  Glentarkie  and  Piiin 
brog  farms  in  that  locality.  Innernethy  was  originally  held  by  the  Pitcairns 
immediately  of  the  Douglases,  as  lords  of  the  barony  and  regality  of 
Abernethy,  by  the  military  tenure  of  ward  and  relief,  but  in  the  year  1598 
the  then  Earl  of  Angus  changed  the  holding  to  blench,  with  a  reddendo  of 
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one  penny  Scots  at  Whitsunday  yearly  nomine  albejirme  si  petatur  tantum. 
rhey  were  of  good  standing  in  Perthshire,  and  appear  to  have  derived 
their  descent  horn  the  Pitcairns  of  that  ilk,  and  Forthar,  a  family  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  county  of  Fife.    At  all  events,  the  latter  were  proprietors  of 
[nnernethy  at  what  may  be  called  an  early  period,  for  Sir  William  Fraser, 
in  The  Douglas  Book,  gives  an  abstract  of  a  Procuratory  of  Resigna- 
tion, dated  the  6th  of  March  1453,  by  which  Alexander  de  Petkarne  of 
that  ilk  constitutes  a  certain  David  Brone,  a  citizen  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
John  Cluny,  a  husbandman  of  Rhynd,  his  procurators  for  resigning  in  the 
hands  of  George,  Earl  of  Angus,  Lord  of  Abernethy,  his  whole  lands  of 
EnnyrnctJiy,  with  the  pertinents,  in  the  lordship  of  Abernethy  and  shire 
of  Perth.    This  is  interesting  enough  to  the  genealogist,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  epitome  seems  to  me  to  have  this  demerit,  that  it  does  not  specify, 
as  the  original  must  surely  have  done,  whether  the  resignation  so  to  be 
made  was  to  be,  as  our  feudal  lawyers  call  it,  ad  ferpetuani  remanentiam 
or  in  favorem,  and  if  the  latter,  in  whose  favour.    The  intimacy  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  Pitcairns  of  Forthar  and  those  of  Innernethy,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  sameness  of  surname,  would,  independently 
of  the  former  having  once  owned  Innernethy,  seem  to  point  to  a  blood 
relationship  between  the  families.    Almost  one  hundred  years  after  the 
date  of  the  above  quoted  Procuratory,  on  29th  January  1546,  Andrew 
Pitcairn,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  James  Pitcairn  of  Innernethy,  and 
Jonet  Chalmer,  wife  of  the  former,  had  seisin  given  to  them  of  Innernethy, 
by  Peter  Carmichael,  in  Bagle  (Baiglie  near  Aberargie),  as  bailie  in  hac 
parte  of  a  noble  Earl,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  lord  of  the  regality  of 
Abernethy — under  reservation  of  the  franktenement  and  possession  of 
the  said  lands,  manor,  garden,  and  orchard  thereof  of  the  said  James 
Pitcairn,  his  father. 

I  shall  therefore  begin  the  pedigree  with — 

I.  James  Pitcairn  of  Innernethy,  proprietor  thereof  in  the  year  1546. 
After  putting  his  son  in  possession  of  the  fee  of  his  estate  ut  supra,  we 
find  him,  eight  years  afterwards,  occupying  the  lands  of  Cordoun  in 
dominio  de  Carie,  barony  and  regality  of  Abernethie,  then  belonging  to 
Ogilvy  of  that  ilk,  County  of  Forfar.  After  this  he  drops  out  of  sight  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  him.    He  had  issue — 

1.  Andrew  Pitcairn,  his  heir.    (See  below  as  No.  II.) 

2.  George  Pitcairn,  mentioned  in  the  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  his 

elder  brother,  as  one  of  his  Creditors,  but  of  whom  nothing 
more  definite  is  at  present  known. 

II.  Andrew  Pitcairn  of  Innernethy  (son  and  heir  of  No.  I.  supra),  whom 
we  have  seen  had  seisin  of  Innernethy  from  his  father  in  1546.  He  gave 
up  an  Inventory  of  his  goods,  and  made  his  Will  at  Innernethye  on  the 
3rd  of  February  1583,  and  he  died  the  following  day,  as  appears  from  his 
confirmed  testament,  recorded  in  the  Commissary  Court  Books  of  Edin- 
burgh, under  date  23rd  December  1584.  Will  mentions  Jonet  Chalmer, 
testator's  spouse,  and  Andrew,  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent :  Legacy 
to  Jonet  Andersone,  testator's  oy  (granddaughter).  Pen  led  by  John 
Pitcairn,  Notary.  In  the  Edinburgh  Testaments  there  is  recorded,  under 
date  September  11,  1578,  the  confirmed  testament  of  Christian  Pitcairne, 
spouse  to  Alexander  Andersone,  merchant  in  Perth.  They  were  probably 
the  parents  of  the  legatee*  here  mentioned.    He  had  issue  : — 

1.  Andrew  Pitcairn,  his  heir.    (See  below  as  No.  III.) 
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John  Pitcairn,  a  notary  practising  at  Abernethy,  and  who  also 
filled  the  office  of  Reader  at  the  Church  of  that  parish.  On 
the  29th  of  October  1576,  he,  described  as  ''John  Pitcairne, 
son  of  Andrew  Pitcairne  of  Innernethye,  borne  there  within  the 
parish  of  Abernethy  e,  of the  aig  of tuentie,7  was  admitted  Notary 
Public  by  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  George  Auchinleck 
of  Balmano  [in  the  contiguous  parish  of  Dron]  becoming 
cautioner  for  him  that  he  would  properly  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office  to  the  lieges.  [Records  of  Admissions  of  Notaries, 
ms.,  in  Register  House,  Edinburgh.]  In  1583  we  find  him 
mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Sederunt  of  the  same  Lords,  as 
then  being  Reader  at  Abernethy.  He  married  Katharine 
Lyell,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  granddaughter  of 
Alan  Lyell  in  Inchyra  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tay, 
nearly  opposite  to  Innernethy,  and  who  farmed  land  there 
under  William  Hay,  Earl  of  Errol,  and  is  mentioned  in 
a  Crown  Charter  in  favour  of  Sir  Edward  Gray,  a  chap- 
lain, in  1 52 1,  to  whom  the  Earl  had  sold  the  half  of  his 
lands  of  Inchesyray,  by  Charter  dated  at  Dundee  on  the  5th 
of  October  of  that  year.  Mrs.  Pitcairn  predeceased  her 
husband  in  September  1583.  Her  confirmed  testament  is 
recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Commissariot  of  Edinburgh,  23rd 
December  1584.  Will,  Abemethie,  28th  September  1583, 
witnessed  by  Andro  Pitcairne  of  Innernethye,  Andro  Pitcairn, 
his  son  and  apparent  heir,  Mr.  James  Pitcairn,  his  youngest 
son,  Thomas  Moir  in  Aberargy,  Mathow  Lyell  in  Colfargy 
(Culfargie),  her  brother,  and  others :  John  Pitcairn,  her 
husband,  to  be  her  executor :  one-half  of  the  goods  in  com- 
munion to  be  his  :  the  other  half  to  Michael  Lyell,  her  brother, 
and  Agnes  Lyell,  spouse  to  William  Forfar  in  Colfargie,  her 
sister,  between  them :  '  Leavis  of  her  clathis  to  Mirabill  Lyell, 
her  brutheris  dochtir,  her  broun  kirtill,  and  to  Agnes  Lyell 
her  vthir  sister,  her  blak  cloik.' 

Mr.  James  Pitcairn,  minister  at  Falkland,  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  that  parish  by  King  James  vi.  on  the  28th  of  October 
1595  (Register  of  Privy  Seal,  ms.).  He  had  previously  been 
doing  duty  as  Reader  at  Strathmiglo  and  Lathrisk.  Mr.  Scott, 
in  his  Fasti  Ecclesice  Scoticance,  states  that  he  incurred  the  royal 
displeasure,  and  was  confined  to  his  parish  in  161 1  for  giving 
admission,  with  three  others,  to  the  minister  of  Strathmiglo, 
without  the  archbishop's  authority.  During  the  period  of  his 
incumbency,  on  the  9th  of  August  161 1,  George  (Gledstanis), 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  made  a  visitation  of  the  Kirk  of 
Falkland.  The  Report  drawn  up  on  that  occasion  is  given  in 
the  Records  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  printed  for  the  Abbotsford 
Club,  and  bears  inter  alia  that  '  Mr.  James  Pitcairne,  minister 
at  the  said  Kirk,  is  fund  to  teache  twyse  on  the  Sabboth-clay, 
bot  not  on  the  weik  dayis.  He  is  removed,  tryed,  and  approvin 
be  the  haill  sessioun  of  that  Kirk :  elderis  and  deikins  also 
approvin.'  On  17th  January  1605  wc  find  him  invoking 
the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  against  two 
refractory  debtors  of  his,  viz.:  William  Rankelour,  Kyntyrc 
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pursuivant  (who  was  probably  identical  with  a  person  of  that 
name  who  figures  as  a  Messenger-at-arms  at  Cupar  circa 
i586^Privy  Seal,  ms.,  Lib.  liv.,/  21),  and  William,  his  son, 
and  obtaining  a  warrant  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  to 
apprehend  them  for  not  payment  to  him  of  £  100  specified  in 
their  obligation  to  him.    Mr.  James  Pitcairn  demitted  his 
charge  in  the  year  1624  (Register  of  the  Privy  Seal). 
4.  Janet  Pitcairn,  the  wife  of  Robert  Moncrief  of  Easter  Rhynd. 
In  the  year  1598,  she,  described  as  his  relict,  had  seisin  of  the 
lands  of  Wester  Pitlour,  in  the  Barony  of  Strathmiglo,  with 
tenants,  tenandries,  and  services  of  free  tenants, — on  Charter 
of  Sale  and  Alienation  by  Sir  James  Scot  of  Balwearie,  Knight, 
with  consent  of  Elizabeth  Wardlaw,  his  spouse,  dated  Apud 
Kynnerny  (in  the  west  of  Fife),  15th  August  of  the  said  year, 
(Elizabeth  Wardlaw  (daughter  of  Andrew  Wardlaw  of  Torrie) 
subscribing  c  with  my  hand  at  the  pen  led  by  the  co-notaries 
Publict  vndirwritten  at  my  command  because  I  can  not 
wreit ').   The  instrument  forming  the  record  of  this  transaction 
bears  that  seisin  was  given  on  the  ground  of  the  said  lands  by 
an  honourable  man,  James  Blyth  of  Craigie  (near  Dundee — 
son  of  Richard  Blyth,  '  Chalmerlaine  and  Granatour^  of  the 
Abbacy  of  Lindores),  as  bailie  of  Sir  James,  to  the  said  Janet 
Pitcairn  personally  present,  and  accepting  earth  and  stone  of 
the  lands  into  her  hands,  about  12  noon,  in  presence  of  Mr. 
James  Pitcairne,  minister  of  God's  word  at  Falkland,  Mr. 
James  Balcanquell,  minister  of  God's  word  at  Stramiglo,  John 
Dron,  junr.  in  Pitlour,  James  Laing  in  Innernethie,  and  David 
Barclay,  mason  (fabro  murarid)  in  Cowper.    This  was  a  wad- 
set for  3000  merks  advanced  by  Mrs.  Moncrief  to  Sir  James 
Scot.    This  lady  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  George  Seton  in 
his  book  on  the  Moncrieffs,  neither  is  her  husband. 
III.  Andrew  Pitcairn  of  Innernethy  (eldest  son  of  No.  II.).    On  the 
9th  of  March  1598  he  had  a  Charter  from  his  feudal  superior,  William,  Earl 
of  Angus,  Lord  of  Douglas  and  Abernethie,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  of  the 
lands  of  Innernethy,  and  fishings  upon  the  water  of  Erne,  in  the  barony 
and  regality  of  Abernethy — holden  by  him  immediately  of  the  Earl  by  the 
tenure  of  ward  and  relief—on  his  own  resignation,  made  at  the  Canongate 
per  fustim  et  baculum  :  and  containing  a  novodamus  of  the  lands,  and  pro 
bono  servitio  changing  the  holding  from  ward  to  that  of  libera  alba  firma, 
reddendo  inde  annuatim  unum  denarium  vsualis  monete  regni  Scotie  at 
Whitsunday  on  the  ground  of  the  said  lands  in  nomine  albe  firme  si  petatur. 
This  Charter  bears  to  be  written  ■  in  officina  scriptoria  Adami  Lautie  scriba 
infra  Edinburgum?  by  Daniel  Melvill  his  servitor,  and  to  be  witnessed  by 
Mr.  Richard  Douglas  of  Brokeholles  (who  appears  to  have  been  much 
about  the  Earl),  Alexander  Douglas,  Captain  of  Temptation,  Laurence 
Oliphant,  servitor  to  Mr.  William  Oliphant,  advocate  [afterwards  Sir  William 
Oliphant  of  Newton,  King's  Advocate],  and  Robert  Kirkwood,  notary  public. 
This  laird  and  the  minister  of  Abernethy,  Mr.  Archibald  Moncrief  (proprie- 
tor of  Balgonie  adjoining  Innernethy),  appear  to  have  been  at  variance,  for 
in  1603, 1  find  the  latter  taking  out  'Letters  of  Lawborrows'  against  him,  and 
on  the  10th  of  November  of  that  year  Henry  Pitcairn  of  that  ilk  becoming 
cautioner  for  him  in  the  sum  of  1000  merks  that  he  would  not  harm  Mr. 
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Moncrief.  The  bond  of  caution  was  written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pitcairn,  scribe, 
and  subscribed  at  Pitcairn  [near  Leslie],  the  ioth  of  November  1603.  Four 
days  later,  he,  and  his  wife  Marion  Spence,  executed  a  discharge  in  favour 
of  James  Philp,  portioner  of  Berriehole  [parish  of  Abdie],  of  1050  merks 
secured  to  them  over  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  grantee  lying  in  the 
Hauche  of  Newburgh, — one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  being  Mr.  Andrew 
Pitcairn,  his  son  and  heir-apparent.  He  seems  to  have  participated  in  the 
spoils  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Abernethy.  At  all  events  he  owned  a 
tenement  and  croft  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Abernethy  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Prebend,  variously  written  Forevin,  Forevinschip  and 
Firlevin  fundit  of  auld  within  the  said  Church.  In  the  year  161 1  we  find 
him  feuing  this  prebend  subject  to  one  Robert  Ferny  and  his  spouse, 
Marjory  Culros,  for  a  feu-duty  yearly  of  6s.  8d.  Scots  and  tuentie  scheir 
dearge  of  guid  and  sufficient  scheararis  according  to  vse  and  wont  in  Inner- 
nethye  yeirlie  betuix  the  feistis  of  Lambes  and  Michelmes  yeirlie  in  all  tyme 
aiming  allenarlie.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Moncrief,  supra,  disponed  to  him  her 
right  to  the  lands  of  Wester  Pitlour,  which  she  had  in  pledge  from  Sir 
James  Scot  of  Balwearie.  The  right  of  reversion  of  these  lands  having 
being  transferred  by  Sir  James  to  Alexander  Moncrief,  master  falconer 
to  King  James  the  Sixth  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander  Moncrief  of  Balcaskie, 
Knight),  the  latter,  on  the  15th  of  December  1600,  redeemed  them  from 
this  Andrew  Pitcairn  of  Innernethie  by  paying  him  3000  merks.  The 
redemption  was  made  within  the  Kirk  of  Strathmiglo  at  tua  houris  efiir 
nivne,  or  thereby,  in  presence  of  James  Ramsay  of  Corstoun,  Andrew 
Bickertoun  of  Casche,  and  others. 

{To  be  continued?) 

589.  Episcopalian  Registers  at  Leith  (viii.  125,  169). — The  sug- 
gestion made,  page  169,  that  the  readers  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  wishing 
to  possess  a  printed  transcript  of  these  interesting  old  registers  should 
send  their  names,  has  only  resulted  in  two  names  being  sent.  It  is 
therefore  plain  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  proceed  with  the  work, 
and  the  less  satisfactory  course  must  be  adopted  of  giving  a  selection  of 
entries  which  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  Register  of  Baptisms  kept  by  Bishop  Forbes  commences  the  20th 
of  December  1735.    Each  of  the  Baptisms  is  numbered  from  1  to  883. 

No.  123.  a.d.  1740,  June  8  (1st  Sunday  after  Trinity).  Mr.  John  Skinner 
came  to  my  Room  after  Vespers,  and,  at  his  own  Desire,  received 
Baptism  from  me,  after  he  had  declared  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  Sprinkling  of  a  Layman  (a  Presbyterian  Teacher)  he  had 
received  in  his  Infancy,  and  had  adduced  several  weighty  Arguments 
for  this  his  Conduct.  A.D.O.M.P.F.S.S.1 

No.  169.  a.d.  1 74 1,  Sept.  18.  South  Leith.  I  baptized  a  son,  named  John, 
to  Ronald  McDonald ;  before  these  Witnesses,  Alex1'.  Mcdonald, 
Duncan  Campbell,  Mrs.  Anne  McDonald,  &c. 

1  In  a  register  of  names  of  persons  confirmed,  written  in  this  same  volume,  is  : — 
'  1740,  June  9.  Mr.  John  Skinner  (engaged  to  be  Tutor  to  the  Laird  of  Scalloway's  son 
in  Zetland)  received  the  Benefit  of  Confirmation  from  Bishop  Keith,  the  chair  of 
Edr  being  then  vacant  by  the  Death  of  Bishop  Freebairn.'  Mr.  John  Skinner's  marriage 
is  given,  Scot.  Antiq.  vi.  99.  He  was  born  1721,  and  was  the  well-known  father  of 
Bishop  Skinner,  and  composer  of  the  1  Reel  of  Tulluchgorum.'  See  Ochtcriyrc  Papers, 
vol.  ii.    His  father  was  parish  schoolmaster  of  Echt  in  Aberdeenshire. 
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Nos,  --()  &  -'-'7-  A.D.  1743,  Saturday,  Oct.  29th.  South  Leith — in  my  own 
room  between  the  Hours  of  8  and  9  in  the  Morning.  William  Rattray 
and  Rachel  Rattray,  Sister  and  Brother,  at  their  own  particular  Desire, 
received  Baptism  from  my  Hands  (according  to  the  office  of  Baptism 
to  such  as  are  of  riper  years)  after  they  had  declared  that  they  were 
quite  dissatisfied  with  the  Sprinkling  of  a  Layman  (a  Presbyterian 
Teacher)  they  had  received  in  their  infancy.  A.D.O.M.P.F.S.S. 

No.  230.  1743,  Saturday,  Dec,  17.  Christian  Rattray  baptised;  [entry 
similar  to  above.] 

i  744.  N.B. — An  Interruption  happens  here  from  my  being  sent  as  a 
Missionary  to  Air  where  I  performed  the  Duties  of  my  Office  from 
Dec.  27th,  1743,  to  May  9th,  1744. 

1  745,  May  10.  Mention  made  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Douglas  in  Dunblane. 
Note  by  Editor. — After  an  entry  dated  Aug.  28,  1745,  follows  this 
Mem.  : 

N.B. — Here  a  great  Interruption  has  happened  by  my  misfortune 
of  being  taken  prisoner  at  St.  Ninians  (in  Company  with  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Drummond  and  John  Willcox,  Mr.  Stewart  Car- 
michaell  and  Mr.  Robert  Clerk  and  Jas.  Mackay  and  James 
Carmichael,  servants)  upon  Saturday  the  7th  of  Sept.  1745,  and 
confined  in  Stirling  Castle  till  Feb.  4,  1746,  and  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
till  May  29  of  said  year.  We  were  seven  in  number,  taken  upon  the 
Seventh  Day  of  the  week,  the  Seventh  Day  of  the  month,  and  the 
Seventh  Month  of  the  Year,  reckoning  from  March. 
No.  262.  a.d.  1746,  June  23.  Citadel  of  Leith.  I  baptized  a  daughter 
named  Margaret,  to  John  Rattray,  Surgeon  ;  Dr.  John  Clerk  being  God- 
father, my  Lady  Elphinstone,  Junior,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Mayne  being 
Godmothers. 

No.  265.  a.d.  1746,  Aug.  26.  North  Leith.  I  baptized  a  Son,  named 
Thomas,  to  Thomas  Lekland  in  the  Glass-work,  Thomas  Sommer  and 
Jeremiah  Stamford  being  Godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Sommer,  Grand- 
mother of  the  child,  Godmother.1 

No.  285.  a.d.  1748,  Feb.  14.  Links  of  Leith,  alias  Laugh-at-Leith.  I  bap- 
tized a  Daughter  named  Mary,  to  John  Pew,  Farmer  (his  four  and 
twentieth  child)  before  these  witnesses,  Jeremy  and  William  Pews, 
Anne  and  Elizabeth  Pews,  etc.2 

No.  319.  1751,  May  2.  North  Leith  (at  4  afternoon).  I  baptized  a  son 
named  James,  to  James  Scott,  WTriter  to  the  Signet,  James  Scott  of 
Hawden  (Grandfather  of  the  child)  being  Godfather,  and  Mrs.  Girzel 
and  Rachel  Marjoribanks  (aunts  of  the  child)  being  Godmothers. 

No.  332.  175 1,  Dec.  14.  South  Leith,  at  my  own  House.  Margaret 
Marjoribanks  {alias  Mrs.  Scott)  of  North  Leith,  at  her  own  particular 
Desire  received  Baptism  from  my  Hands  (according  to  the  office  of 
Baptism  to  such  as  are  of  riper  Years)  after  she  had  declared  that  she 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  sprinkling  of  a  presbyterian  Teacher  she  had 
received  in  her  infancy.  A.D.O.M.P.F.S.S. 

Note  by  Editor. — 1752,  Aug.  2.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  Forbes  of 
Fisherrow — mentioned. 

No.  362.  a.d.  1754,  March  31.  Edinburgh,  5th  Sunday  in  Lent,  after 

1  A  daughter,  Margaret,  baptised  July  28,  1748. 

2  Several  of  his  children  are  entered  in  this  Register  as  baptised — A  25th  child,  post- 

humous, was  baptised  July  21,  1751.    He  was  twice  married. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 


Vespers.  I  baptized  a  Daughter  named  Forbes  Alexandera  and 
Archibalda,  to  Archibald  Mack  Donell  of  Barisdale,  then  prisoner  in 
the  Castle  of  Edr.  and  under  Sentence  of  Death,  the  mother  of  the 
Child  (Daughter  of  MacLeod  of  Drynagh)  taking  the  Vows  upon 
herself,  before  these  Witnesses,  Charles  Leslie,  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  Mrs. 
MacLauchlen. 

No.  364.  a.d.  1754,  April  26.  Fisherraw.  I  baptized  a  Daughter  named 
Marion  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Forbes,  before  these  Witnesses,  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  (Grandmoyr  of  ye  child),  Jas.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Forbes,  Mrs, 
Cassils,  Janet  Forbes,  Janet  and  Margaret  Rattrays. 
Nos.  381  and  382.  a.d.  1755,  Sep.  14.  16th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  after 
Vespers.  I  baptized  Charles  Watt,  and  Isabel  Tower,  come  to  years 
of  Discretion  and  capable  of  Answering  (under  God)  for  themselves, 
and  who  in  their  Infancy  had  been  sprinkled  by  Presbyterian  Teachers, 
&c.  A.D.O.M.P.F.S.S. 
No.  384.  a.d.  1755,  Nov.  20.  Fisher-raw.  I  baptized  a  Daughter  named 
Helen,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Forbes,  he  himself  being  Godfather, 
and  Mrs.  Colt  and  Mrs.  Margt.  Forbes  (Daur.  of  the  said  Mr.  Wra. 
Forbes)  being  Godmothers. 
No.  386.  a.d.  1756,  Janr-  4.  Bonnyhaugh.  I  baptized  the  posthumous 
Daughter  of  Mr.  Stewart  Carmichael,  named  Stewartina-Catherine ; 
Bp.  Keith  (Grandfayr)  being  Godfather,  and  Mrs.  Keith  (Grand- 
mother) and  Mrs.  Forbes  being  Godmothers. 

Note  by  Ed. — 1756,  Aug.  9.  'R.  Dr.  Wm.  Abernethie '  mentioned. 
No.  395.  a.d.  1756,  Oct.  2.  Leith.    I  baptized  a  son  named  Andrew,  to 
Charles  Mitchell  of  Pitedie ;  before  these  Witnesses,  Mr.  William 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Kath.  and  Marion  Forbeses,  Miss  Ramsay,  &c. 
No.  398.  a.d.  1757,  Feb.  17.  Castle-hill  of  Edr-    I  baptized  a  Daur.  to 
Archibald  Mack  Donell  of  Barisdale,  named  Bruce-Cotton-Lyon,  ye 
Moyr  taking  ye  Vows  upon  herself ;  before  these  Witnesses,  Mr.  Forbes, 
Mr.  Hay,  Mrs.  Isabella  Mack-Donell  and  Mrs.  Bettie  MacDonal. 
No.  407.   a.d.   1757,  Nov.  it  South  Leith.    I  baptized  a  Daughter  to 
Charles  Mitchel  of  Pitedie,  named  Jean  ;  before  these  Witnesses,  Mr. 
William  Forbes,  Mrs.  Kath.  and  Marion  Forbesses,  &c. 
No.  416.  1759,  Jan.  20.  South  Leith.    I  baptized  a  son  named  William 
to  Mr.  Charles  Mitchel  of  Pitedie,  before  these  Witnesses,  Mr.  Wm. 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Kath.  and  Marion  Forbesses  and  Miss  Lindsay. 
No.  421.  a.d.  1759,  April  12.  Maunday  Thursday,  after  Matins.    I  bap- 
tized Mrs.  Barbara  Blaw,  of  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  at  her  own  desire, 
who  had  been  sprinkled  by  a  Presbyterian  Teacher  in  her  infancy, 
etc. 

No.  425.  a.d.  1759,  July  3.  Edr,  by  the  order  of  Bp.  Falconar,  he  being 
not  well.  I  baptised  a  son  named  Robert,  to  Walter  Ruddiman, 
Junior,  printer ;  before  these  witnesses,  Robert  and  Wm.  Aulds,  Mrs. 
Auld,  Mrs.  Hay,  etc. 

No.  433.  a.d.  1760,  July  17.  Castle  of  Edr.  I  baptized  a  daur.  named 
Katharine,  to  Archibald  Macdonell  of  Barisdale,  before  these  wit- 
nesses, Mr.  Wm.  M 'Donald,  writer,  Messrs.  MacDonald  and  Grant, 
belonging  to  the  Castle,  Mrs.  MacDonald,  etc. 

No.  436.  a.d.  1760,  Dec.  7.  South  Leith,  2nd  Sunday  in  Advent,  after 
vespers.  I  baptized  a  daugr.  named  Margaret,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Mitchel  of  Pitedie ;  before  these  witnesses,  Mr.  Wm.  Forbes,  Mrs. 
Kath.  and  Marion  Forbesses,  and  Miss  Lindsay. 
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Nos.  443  and  444.  A.D.  1762,  Aug.  10.  hour  9  and  10  morning  at  Loch- 
cnd,  in  Caithness.  I  baptized  two  of  riper  years,  viz.,  William  and 
Elizabeth  Campbells,  son  and  daur.  of  Mr.  Jas.  Campbell  of 
Lochend,  in  presence  of  the  fayr  and  moyr,  and  then  confirmed 
them. 

Nos.  445,  446,  and  447.  a.d.  1762,  Aug.  29.  Inverness,  12th  Sunday 
after  Trinity.  I  baptized  three  of  riper  years,  viz.,  Jas.,  Anne,  and 
Christian,  son  and  daurs.  of  Mr.  Robt.  Macintosh,  Farmer  at 
Termit,  in  presence  of  the  parents,  etc.,  and  in  the  name  of  ye 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Stewart,  after  vespers,  he  holding  the  water,  and  then 
I  confirmed  ym  w*  yr  parents  and  ye  brave  Alexr.  Macintosh  of  Epech, 
w*  ye  marks  of  more  than  20  wounds  on  his  Body. 

No.  450.  a.d.  1762,  Dec.  1.  Leith.  I  baptized  Mrs.  Katherine  Balfour, 
one  of  riper  years  and  niece  to  Lady  Sinten.  A.D.O.M.P.F.S.S. 

No.  457.  a.d.  1763,  July  10.  South  Leith.  I  baptized  a  daur.  in  ye  7th 
month  named  Rachel,  to  Adolphus  Happell,  Sugar-boiler,  before 
these  witnesses,  Mrs.  Midcaf  and  Mrs.  Trotter. 

Note  by  Ed. — A  son  John  baptised  5th  May  1765. 

No.  511.  a.d.  1767,  Feb.  4,-  Wednesday.  South  Leith.  I  baptized  Mr. 
Allan  Cameron,  from  Lochaber,  a  person  of  riper  years,  who,  in  his 
infancy,  had  been  sprinkled  by  an  unauthorized  Holder-forth. 

No.  526.  1768,  Aug.  29,  Monday.  Muthill  in  Perthshire.  I  baptized  a 
son  named  William,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Erskyne,  Laurance 
Oliphant  of  Gask  and  Capt.  William  Drummond  being  Godfayrs,  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant  of  Gask,  Junior,  being  Godmoyr,  in  ye  chapel  and 
before  serai  witnesses. 

No.  537.  1769,  Aug.  2.  Leith,  in  my  private  chapel.  I  baptized  Jean 
Sinclair,  Lady  Barrack,  and  Daughter  of  Sinclair  of  Freswick,  after 
morning-prayer,  none  present  but  Mrs.  Forbes. 

[Note.]  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  in  a  journey  northward 
to  Inverness,  etc.  etc.  etc.,  baptised  277  of  qm  only  one  lately  born 
and  not  sprinkled  irregularly.  Soli  Deo  P.  F.  S.  S.  sit  laus  and 
Gloria  in  Secula  Seculorum,  Amen  and  Amen.    See  the  Lists.1 

No.  843.  a.d.  1 77 1,  Jan.  19.  South  Leith.  I  baptized  one  of  riper  years, 
viz.,  Mr.  William  Murray,  engaged  to  be  pcedagogue  to  Drummond, 
alias  MacGregor  of  Balhaldie,  in  the  Town  of  Stirling. 

No.  847.  a.d.  1 77 1,  March  26.  Thursday,  Edr,  Cowgate.  I  baptized  a 
Son  named  Robert  Forbes,  to  James  Robertson,  Mirrour  Manu- 
facturer ;  before  these  witnesses,  Alexr.  Robertson,  Malcolm  Mac- 
Dermit,  John  Coupland,  etc. 

No.  878.  a.d.  1775,  May  25.  Ascension  Day,  in  my  large  Chapel.  I 
baptized  a  female  child,  a  Foundling,  named  Margaret  Primrose, 
Mrs.  Janet  and  Margaret  Rattrays  taking  the  vows  upon  themselves, 
the  Sirname  to  be  Bell,  as  the  Child,  about  a  year  old,  had  been  laid 
down  at  the  door  of  Mr.  William  Bell,  Wine-Merch*,  on  Thursday 
night,  May  18,  when  the  said  Miss  Peggie  Rattray  discovered  it  from 
its  cries  about  1 2  o'clock,  and  went  from  the  oyr  side  of  the  street, 
and  took  it  up,  though  a  dark  night,  and  laid  in  the  same  bed  with 


1  Unfortunately,  these  lists  are  not  preserved. 
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herself  and  sister.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
Mercy. 

Note  by  Ed. — The  last  entry,  No.  883,  is  dated  Sep.  30,  1775. 

Extracts  from  the  Rev.  William  Laws,1  Register  of  Baptisms  at  Leith. 

734.  June  2i.  James,  son  of  Alexander  Campbel,  Juinner,  then  at 
London,  and  Anna  Maxwell. 

738.  Jan.   22.  James,  son  of  Mr.  John  Hay  in  Restalrig.     W.  Alexr. 

Hay,  Mrs.  Allan  and  Mrs.  Watson;  born  21. 

739.  May  15.  Thomas,  son  of  Mr.  John  Hay  in  Restalrig.     W.  Sheriff 

Hay  the  grandfather,  and  Mrs.  Craigy  the  aunt ;  born 
14th  at  10  at  night. 

748.  Mar.  28.  Charles,  daughter  (sic.)  of  Mr.  James  Oliphant,  merchant. 

W.  Mr.  Cheine,  Chirurgion,  Mrs.  Cheape  and  Mrs. 
Binning ;  born  the  same  day. 

752.  Nov.  2.  Patrick  Middleton,  daughter  (sic.)  of  Mr.  Rolland,  ship- 
master, Mr.  Grant,  surety.  W.  George  Anderson,  the 
two  grandmothers,  Mrs.  Grant ;  born  Oct.  30th. 

Extract  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Forbes  'Register  of  those  who  were 
presented  by  me  to  my  ordinary  to  receive  the  Benefit  of  Con- 
firmation.' 2 

736.  June  24.  William  Areskine,  my  countryman  and  school  fellow. 

Oct.     4.  John  Falconar,  son  to  Lord  Hackerton,  and  Walter 
Cornwall,  son  to  Bonhard. 

738.  Mar.  23.  James  Allan,  son  to  Hary  Allan,  writer. 

„     April  26.  James  Donaldson,  son  to  Wm.  Donaldson,  Esquire,  of 

Murroch,  near  Dunbarton. 
„     Dec.    7.  Charles  Allan,  son  to  Hary  Allan,  writer. 

739.  Mar.  13.  Son  of  the  Tutor  of  Gordon. 

740.  June    9.  Mr.  John  Skinner  (engaged  to  be  Tutor  to  the  Laird  of 

Scalloways  son  in  Zetland).3 
„     Oct.   23.  Mrs.  Clementina  Craw,  daughter  of  John  Craw  of  East 
reston,  Esquire. 

742.  Mar.    5.  John  Allan,  son  of  Hary  Allan,  writer. 

743.  Nov.    2.  William  and  Rachel  Rattrays,  children  of  the  deceas't 

Mr.  Rattray,  Surgeon  in  the  Canongate. 
„         „         Mary  Stirling,  daughter  of  Sir  Hary  Stirling  of  Ardoch. 
,,         „         Elizabeth  Allan,  daughter  of  Hary  Allan,  writer. 
„     Dec.  22.  Christina  Rattray,  'daughter  of  the  surgeon  ut  supra.' 

747.  Aug.  13.  Alexandrina  Allan,  youngest  daughter  of  Hary  Allan, 

writer. 

,,     Oct.     8.  Robert  Allan,  youngest  son  of  Hary  Allan,  writer. 

748.  Mar.  31.  Beatrix  Fyffe,  servant  to  my  Lady  Balmerino,  Relict  of 

Lord  Arthur. 

751.  Aug.  28.  Rebekah  Carmichael,  niece  to  my  Lady  Stewart. 
755.  Mar.  15.  Janet  and  Margaret  Rattrays,  daughters  of  Mr.  John 
Rattray,  surgeon  in  Edr. 

1  Mr.  Law  was  coadjutor  with  Mr.  Forbes. 

2  Mr.  Forbes  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ross  and  Caithness  in  r/o  - 
y  For  his  marriage  see  Scot.  Antiq.  v.  6,  p,  99. 
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7  V/e  Scott  is  Ji  t  I  ntiq  uary  ; 


Note., — Between  July  16  and  Sept.  2,  1762,  Bishop  Forbes  con- 
firmed 616  persons  at  Inverness,  Fortrose,  Arpaphily, 
Ord,  Dingwall,  Thurso,  Wick,  etc.,  etc.,.  etc.,  of  which 
attested  lists  have  been  preserved. 
1764.  June  to.  At  Torbrex,  3  sons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Cheyne,  wt.  ye 
chrism,  viz.  Hugh-James,  Thos.  Rede,  and  Ninian- 
Richard. 

,,  20.  At  Alloa,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Cheyne, 

wt.  ye  chrism,  named  Charles  Alexander,  at  the  desire 
of  Bishop  John  Alexander. 

1 761.  July  11.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tine  I  confirmed  twenty  persons  at 
the  Desire  of  Bp.  Gordon  of  London,1  according  to  a 
holograph  list   subscribed  by  the  Rev.   Mr.  John 
Mansfield  their  Pastor. 
„     Nov.  11.  Jean  Couper  about  80  years  old. 

1767.  Aug.  29.  Eliz.  Sutherland,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Duffus  and  Lady  of 
Sinclair  of  Olrich,  wt.  ye  chrism. 

1769.  Aug.  2.  Jean  Sinclair,  Lady  Barrack  and  daur.  of  Freswick. 
„  „  9.  At  Moffat  twixt  9  and  10  morns  I  confirmed  Bp.  Gordon, 
who  to  my  astonishnt.  had  declared  ye  night  before  yt 
he  had  strong  doubts  and  scruples  of  his  having  never 
received  yt  Benefit,  none  was  present  but  Mrs.  Forbes, 
S.D.G. 

,,     Nov.  17.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  nephew  of  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Alex.  Lunan 
with  the  chrism. 

'  N.B. — In  a  journey  northward  to  Inverness,  Ross-shire,  Strath- 
nairn,  Lochaber,  Appin  in  Argileshire,  etc.,  confirmed 
15  2 1  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Soli  Deo, 
P.F.S.S.  sit  laus  et  gloria  in  Secula  Seculorum.  Amen 
et  Amen.'    £  See  the  list.' 

1772.  Feb.  24.  Ash  Wednesday  Margaret  MacLeod,  Cadbolls  daughter. 
„     Dec.  17.  Anne  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Kilibrachmont. 

590.  Sculptured  Stones  from  Dudhope  Castle. — From  Dundee 
Advertiser? — While  workmen  were  engaged  lately  in  removing  the  old 
Powder  Magazine  in  Dudhope  Park  they  came  upon  the  sculptured  stone 
of  which  our  sketch  is  a  representation.  It  has  been  originally  an 
oblong  block,  about  3  feet,  by  1  foot  6  inches,  by  6  inches  thick,  and  had 
been  used  by  the  builders  of  the  Magazine  as  a  rubble  stone,  laid  with 
the  sculptured  side  downwards.  As  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  carving 
on  the  external  front  of  the  stone,  the  workmen  did  not  exercise  special 
care  in  its  removal,  and  unfortunately  when  it  fell  the  block  was  split,  but 
not  so  far  destroyed  as  to  make  the  carving  indecipherable.  The  stone 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  tympany  stones  which  were  over  the 
dormer  windows  on  the  south  side  of  Dudhope  Castle.  These  windows 
were  removed  by  the  Government  when  the  roof  of  the  Castle  was  altered 
to  adapt  it  as  a  barracks  ;  and  as  the  Powder  Magazine  was  then  in 
course  of  erection,  this  stone  had  been  utilised  in  the  manner  described. 
The  arms  are  those  of  Livingstone,  and  the  initials  have  been  D.  M.  L., 

1  One  of  the  English  Nonjuring  Bishops. 

2  The  plate  of  the  stone  has  been  kindly  lent  by  the  proprietor. 
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for  Dame  Magdalen  Livingstone  (the  D.  having  been  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stone  above  the  one  discovered),  who  was  the  wife  of  Sir  James 
Scrymgeour  of  Dudhope,  Constable  of  Dundee.  The  date  1  1600 '  is  very 
plain,  and  indicates  the  time  when  the  Castle  of  Dudhope  was  greatly 
altered  and  extended.  Magdalen  Livingstone  was  the  daughter  of  the 
fifth  Lord  Livingstone,  and  sister  of  one  of  'the  Queen's  Maries.'  She 
survived  her  husband  for  several  years,  as  her  name  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  estate  subsequent  to  his  death  in  161 2.  Her  son  was  created 
Viscount  Dudhope,  and  her  great-grandson  was  first  Earl  of  Dundee. 


591.  Heraldic  Needlework. — In  a  paper  on  the  study  of  Heraldry 
which  appeared  in  the  Scottish  Antiquary  (vol.  vi.  p.  1),  I  urged  that 
Heraldic  designs  were  very  suitable  for  various  descriptions  of  Art  Needle- 
work, as  providing  both  a  variety  of  effective  patterns  and  a  combination 
of  colour  which  would  certainly  be  harmonious  and  pleasing.  Some  of  the 
many  lady  readers  of  the  Antiquary  have  noted  these  remarks,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  this  portion  of  the  subject  more  fully.  Though  em- 
broidery was  in  the  middle  ages  studied  and  practised  as  a  trade,  yet  we 
know  that  it  held  an  important  place  in  the  daily  routine  of  every 
well-ordered  family  of  good  position.  The  lady,  her  daughters,  and  her 
female  dependants,  having  no  books,  occupied  themselves  when  not  en- 
gaged in  domestic  duties  or  in  recreation,  in  spinning  or  embroidering, 
and  much  of  the  furnishing  which  added  dignity  and  brightness  to  the 
house  was  the  work  of  the  inmates.  In  what  estimation  embroidered 
work  was  held  is  shown  by  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  in  old  wills, 
which  also  throw  a  light,  not  only  on  the  use  to  which'  it  was  put,  but 
the  material  and  pattern  of  which  it  was  composed.  Thus  Anne,  Lady 
Maltravers,  by  will  dated  Feb.  18,  1374,  left '  to  John  my  son,  a  dozer  (or 
hanging)  of  green,  powdered  with  dolphins.' 

Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  4th  March  1392,  left  to  his  son  Richard  *  the 
hangings  of  the  large  hall  of  the  Arms  of  Arundel  and  Warren  quarterly,' 
to  his  son  Thomas,  '  a  blue  bed  of  silk  embroidered  with  griffens  .  .  . 
also,  the  white  and  red  hangings  embroidered  with  my  arms  in  the  midele.' 

But  this  fashion  was  not  confined  to  the  nobility — '  the  walls  of  the 
mansion-houses  of  the  wealthy  citizens  were  hung  with  pieces  of  tapestry, 
known  as  costers  or  dorsers,  elaborately  worked  with  the  needle  to  represent 
coats  of  arms  or  the  figures  of  birds  and  beasts  '  (Catalogue  of  Wills  of 
Hustings,  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii.)  The  following  are  instances  of  this 
fashion — 

Agnes,  widow  of  Thomas  Fraunceys  of  London,  Chandler,  by  will 
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made  1348,  left  to  her  daughter  Marion,  'a  green  coverlet  powdered  with 
roses  and  lilies.' 

John  Preston  of  London,  Corder,  by  will  dated  6th  May  1353,  left  to 
John  Costantyn,  '  a  dossar  with  dragon,'  and  to  his  nurse,  '  a  coverite 
powdered  with  pence/  i.e.  ornamented  here  and  there  with  silver 
pennies. 

William  Hynelond  of  London,  Clerk,  by  will  dated  13th  December 
137 1,  bequeathed  'a  dorser  and  banker  (covering  of  bench)  to  match, 
powdered  with  birds  and  roses.' 

John  Stoke,  Burgess  of  Bristol,  in  his  will  dated  5th  October  1381, 
mentions  a  bed  of  blood  colour,  embroidered  with  an  eagle,  a  white  bed 
embroidered,  and  a  bed  of  ruby  colour  embroidered.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  withdrawing-room,  the  state  bed-room  was  used 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  female  friends,  and  was  furnished  with 
regard  to  its  public  use. 

John  de  Coggeshale  of  London,  Corder,  by  will  made  1385,  bequeathed 
divers  '  dorsers,  corsers,  and  quysshyns  (cushions),  with  figures  of  peacocks 
and  other  animals  worked  in  tapestry  thereon  .  .  .  and  dorsers  and 
bankers  ornamented  with  angels  and  knights,  and  quysshyns  marked  with 
his  sign,'  i.e.  embroidered  with  his  merchant's  mark. 

'A  couering  of  variand  purpir  tartar  browdin  (embroidered)  with 
thriseillis  and  a  vnicorne,'  1488,  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  (of 
Scotland),  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

That  the  same  fashion  existed  abroad,  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  the 
archives  of  the  city  of  Malines.  1601,  5th  June,  by  a  formal  deed, 
Catherine  Wittock,  second  wife  of  Cornelius  van  Halen,  of  the  Guild  of 
the  Weavers,  stipulated  that  amongst  other  articles  of  furniture  she  was  to 
have  '  deux  coussins  aux  armes  de  van  den  Berghe,'  which  had  belonged 
to  her  husband's  mother,  Elizabeth  van  den  Berghe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  which  must  be  well  known  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  14th  and  15th  century 
English  wills.  Of  late  years  a  notable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  art 
needlework.  Stiff  and  tasteless  designs  executed  in  German  wool  on 
canvas  have  been  superseded  by  work  that  can  fairly  be  styled  embroidery. 
A  demand  has  also  arisen  for  such  work,  not  only  for  the  adornment 
of  churches,  with  altar  cloths,  or  pulpit  and  wall  hangings,  but  also  for 
the  embellishing  of  our  homes ;  yet  in  this  last  department  much  remains 
to  be  done.  So  many  devices  available  for  embroidery  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  weaver,  that  ladies  may  well  hesitate  before  they  repeat 
a  design  a  less  industrious  or  enthusiastic  neighbour  can  purchase  woven 
by  machinery.  One  word  more  before  I  have  done  with  German  wool- 
work. The  coarse  stitch,  which  is  effective  enough  for  cushions  when  dis- 
playing a  geometrical  pattern,  is  quite  unsuitable  for  hangings  or  for  figures 
or  floriated  work.  Wool-work  on  very  fine  canvas,  while  it  produces  much 
the  same  effect  as  tapestry,  requires  an  immense  amount  of  labour  to 
cover  a  large  space,  and  this  alone  must  deter  any  but  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  industrious  workers  from  employing  it ;  in  fact,  German  wool- 
work, coarse  or  fine,  has  had  its  day,  and  has  been  supplanted  by  work  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  old  embroiderers  is  recognised.  An  improved  taste 
in  furnishing  our  dwelling-rooms  has  introduced  the  use  of  hangings  and 
curtains,  which  offer  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  the  embroiderer's  skill 
and  taste.    Usually  these  hangings  are  purchased  ready  woven  in  some 
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admired  pattern.  There  is  in  this  a  danger  that,  patterns,  however  good, 
becoming  common,  the  eye  may  miss  that  variety  of  form  and  colour  and 
that  fitness  of  design  which  alone  give  lasting  satisfaction.  I  would  there- 
fore urge  that  curtains  as  well  as  cushions  and  banner-screens  should  be 
embroidered  or  otherwise  adorned  by  hand,  and  that  the  doing  this  will 
form  a  pleasing  occupation  for  ladies  who  love  art  needlework.  Heraldry 
offers  appropriate  designs,  not  only  to  those  whose  armorial  bearings 
are  duly  recorded — but  to  others  who  may  have  some  connection  with 
public  Institutions,  authorised  to  make  use  of  arms  ;  for  instance,  graduates 
of  Universities  might  intimate  their  connection  with  such  learned  bodies 
by  displaying  the  arms  of  their  University,  and  also  of  their  College — Arms 
of  cities,  burghs,  and  Corporate  bodies  would  be  available  to  very  many 
others,  and  even  in  cases  where  it  would  not  be  correct  to  introduce  a  full 
armorial  blazon,  no  objection  could  be  made  to  the  use  of  our  national 
arms,  or  to  powdering  the  surface  of  curtains  or  hangings  with  mono- 
grams, rebuses,  or  other  fanciful  and  appropriate  devices,  with  short 
mottoes  or  sentences  suitable  to  the  surroundings  on  scrolls.  I 
will  at  once  meet  an  objection  which  is  sure  to  be  raised,  namely, 
that  a  display  of  armorial  bearings  would  necessarily  be  ostenta- 
tious— a  display  of  bogus  arms,  that  is,  arms  assumed  without  a 
right  to  bear  them,  would  be  worse  than  ostentatious,  it  would  be 
wholly  unjustifiable.  No  person  in  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  make 
use  of  a  coat  of  arms  which  has  not  been  allowed  to  him  or  his  direct 
male  ancestors,  either  by  the  College  of  Arms  in  England,  the  Court  of  Lyon 
King  of  Arms  in  Scotland,  or  the  Court  of  Ulster  King  of  Arms  in  Ireland. 
As  it  is  improper  and  absurdly  ostentatious  to  engrave  bogus  arms  or  crests 
on  plate  or  harness,  to  paint  them  on  carriage  panels  or  church  windows, 
or  to  carve  them  on  funeral  monuments,  so  it  would  be  improper  and 
absurdly  ostentatious  to  decorate  the  house  with  cushions,  hangings,,  or 
banner  screens  embroidered  with  self-assumed  arms  or  crest*  But  where 
a  family  has  a  legal  right  to  bear  arms,1  it  surely  need  not  be  deemed  more 
ostentatious  to  make  a  suitable  use  of  them  as  a  means  of  appropriate 
decoration  of  the  house  than  to  paint  them  on  the  panels  of  the  carriage. 
The  charge  of  ostentation  would  only  hold  good  if  such  decorative  use  of 
arms  was  exaggerated  by  the  multiplicity  of  articles  so  decorated,  and  by 
giving  undue  prominence  to  what  is  intended  to  aid,  not  to  injure  a 
harmonious  effect.  As  such  forms  of  decoration  can  only  be  successfully 
employed  by  those  possessing  good  taste,  the  using  of  such  decoration  can 
be  safely  left  to  them. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  how  a  blazon  of  arms  should  be 
treated  when  intended  for  the  decoration  of  a  large  curtain  or  hanging,  say- 
not  less  than  8  feet  by  5  feet.  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  an  artistically 
designed  drawing  of  the  whole  device,  which  includes  shield,  helmet, 
mantling,  wreath  and  crest,  with  a  motto  on  a  scroll  usually  below  the 
arms,  and  in  some  case  a  word,  called  a  '  cri '  on  a  small  scroll  above  the 
crest.  When  the  shield  is  charged  with  four  or  more  quartering^,  and 
even  when  it  is  charged  with  husband's  and  wife's  arms  impaled — these 

1  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  paying  duty  for  armorial  bearings  docs  not  confer 
any  legal  right  to  use  them.  A  man  who  buys  a  signet  ring  with  arms  engraved  on  it  and 
wears  it  or  uses  it  to  seal  with,  will  be  taxed  for  armorial  bearings,  Officers  of  Excise 
do  not  inquire  into  the  user's  right,  they  simply  tax  him  for  the  use.  right  or  wrong,  of 
armorial  devices. 
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additional  coats  should  be  omitted  and  the  paternal  coat  only  retained — 
this  will  avoid  too  great  minuteness  of  detail  and  the  possible  commixture 
of  unsuitable  colours.  For  instance,  if  a  coat  consists  of  four  quarters, 
three  of  which  have  a  red  field  and  the  fourth  a  blue  one,  the  effect  at  a 
little  distance  would  not  be  good.  It  is  not  suggested  that  these  extra 
coats  should  not  be  made  use  of ;  they  will  come  in  appropriately  on 
separate  and  smaller  shields  apart  from  the  paternal  coat  and  its  acces- 
sories, and  can  be  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  curtain  sufficiently  near 
to  the  central  design.  Having  thus  obtained  the  simplest  possible  coat 
of  arms,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  chief  blazon  is  drawn  in  a  con- 
ventional and  yet  spirited  manner.  Those  who  appreciate  the  superiority 
of  modern  art  needlework  designs  over  the  spiritless  productions  of  half 
a  century  ago  will  understand  the  necessity  of  seeking  from  ancient 
examples  the  most  effective  rendering  of  heraldic  charges.  Boutell  in  his 
work  on  Heraldry  gives  some  very  good  examples,  and  Foster  in  his 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  gives  some  spirited  blazons,  though,  as  a  rule,  his 
supporters  are  too  quaintly  fanciful,  and  the  proportions  as  to  size  of  the 
various  accessories  of  the  shield  are  often  incorrect.  When  there  are  no 
supporters  it  is  well  to  make  the  mantling  full.  An  old  Flemish  example 
is  given  in  the  Scottish  Antiquary  (v.  hi.  p.  91)  which  has  been  very  much 
admired.  The  reader  on  referring  to  it  will  see  that  the  whole  device 
would  be  very  suitable  from  its  length  and  breadth  for  a  curtain. 
Having  made  a  boldly  outlined  drawing  of  the  achievement  to  be 
employed,  of  a  size  taking  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area,  colour  it 
properly  for  guidance  in  work.  The  mantle  should  be  of  the  colour  of  the 
field,  with  the  lining  of  the  colour  of  the  principal  bearing.  Thus  the 
mantling  of  the  arms  of  Scotland  is  gold  with  red  lining  (the  shield  being 
gold,  the  charge  a  red  lion);  the  mantling  of  the  English  arms  is  red  with  a 
gold  lining  (the  shield  being  red,  the  lions  gold).  The  wreath  should  be  of 
two  alternate  colours,  that  of  the  field  being  on  the  dexter  side  (e.g. 
opposite  your  left  hand  as  you  face  it),  succeeded  by  that  of  the  charge. 
Thus  the  Scottish  wreath  would  be  alternate  gold  and  red,  the  English 
alternate  red  and  gold,  the  helmet  which  supports  both  mantle  and  crest 
should  be  blue,  rather  lighter  than  heraldic  blue,  as  representing  steel, 
with  yellow  studs,  etc.  For  various  sorts  of  helmets  as  indicating  different 
ranks,  peers,  knights,  gentlemen,  see  any  good  manual  of  heraldry. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  crest  is  of  size  proportionate  to  the  helmet 
and  shield.  In  one  of  Mr.  Foster's  blazons,  a  closed  hand  for  a  crest '  is 
represented  as  wide  across  as  half  the  width  of  the  shield  underneath  ! 
Be  careful  that  the  full-sized  coloured  cartoon  has  the  outlines  boldly 
defined,  and  that  no  more  lines  are  introduced  than  are  needed  to  denote, 
say,  the  mane  and  eyes  of  a  lion  or  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  no  lines  to  represent 
shading  are  allowable,  save  perhaps  a  few  where  the  mantling  emerges 
from  behind  the  shield ;  these  lines  must  be  few,  bold,  and  following  for 
a  short  distance  only  the  form  of  the  mantle.  Now  stretch  the  curtain  on 
which  the  design  is  to  be  wrought,  or  such  part  of  it  as  will  be  covered,  on 
a  frame,  but  not  too  tightly — procure  suitable  stuff,  not  of  silk  but  of  some 
woollen  fabric,  make  an  accurate  tracing  of  the  cartoon  on  tracing  paper, 
cut  this  out  according  to  colour,  and  cut  the  several  pieces  of  cloth  as 
required  by  these  patterns,  stitch  lightly  on  the  curtain  and  then,  with  chain 
or  not  too  regular  button-hole  stitch,  with  black  or  dark  brown  fine 
wool,  sew  round  each  piece,  add  such  lines  as  are  necessary  and  back  the 
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whole  curtain  with  some  thinner  material.  If  fringe  is  used  it  should  be 
of  two  colours  as  the  wreath.  This  adoption  of  applique  work  to  heraldic 
designs  can  be  made  most  effective  and  is  far  less  laborious  than  em- 
broidery— and  is  available  for  large  surfaces  such  as  curtains  for  doors, 
or  wall-hangings  for  halls,  or  walls  on  stairs.  Cushions  or  fire-screens  can 
be  embroidered  on  silk  or  cloth,  but  the  smaller  surface  should  not  be 
over-crowded  with  a  whole  blazon  unless  the  armorial  bearings  are  very 
simple,  in  which  case  the  mantling  should  be  restricted  to  surrounding  the 
helmet.  A  good  effect  is  produced  by  simply  embroidering  the  crest  issuing 
from  the  wreath  on  the  centre  of  a  cushion,  powdering  the  rest  of  the 
surface  with  some  suitable  devices  such  as  roses,  crosslets,  acorns, 
shamrocks,  thistles,  buckles,  or  stars,  where  a  full  armorial  blazon  is  not 
desirable.  Beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  with  flowers  and  fruit,  conventionally 
treated,  furnish  materials  out  of  which  most  effective  designs  for  em- 
broidery can  be  composed. 

A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

592.  Skean  Dubh  (vol.  vii.  pp.  78,  128). — A  note  in  your  issue  of 
January  1893,  initialled  'J.  M'G.,'  has  only  now  come  under  my  notice, 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  too  late  to  reply  to  it.  The  knife  to  which  'J.  M'G.' 
refers  I  believe  to  be  the  identical  one  he  speaks  of  having  seen  and 
examined  in  Burke's  shop  in  Crieff.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  little  hasty 
in  this  matter.  If  he  had  examined  it  more  carefully  he  must  have  seen 
that,  whoever  it  may  have  belonged  to,  it  was  a  very  old  one.  For  what- 
ever purpose  the  knife  was  made  or  used,  its  age  is,  I  think,  beyond  doubt. 
I  should  think  that,  to  an  antiquary,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  whom  an  article  belonged.  If  it  proves  itself  to  be  of  a  certain  period, 
it  is  interesting  as  showing  the  workmanship  of  that  period,  and  possesses 
the  romantic  interest  attached  to  every  relic  of  the  ancient  Highlands. 
The  dealer  in  this  case  acted  honourably  and  fairly,  and,  after  telling  me 
exactly  what  she  knew  about  the  knife,  proposed  that  I  should  take  it  with 
me  to  Edinbugh,  the  question  of  my  purchasing  it  or  not  to  rest  entirely 
on  the  result  of  my  submitting  it  to  a  skilled  antiquarian  for  his  opinion. 
This  I  did,  showing  it  to  a  very  high  authority,  who  informed  me  it  had 
every  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  very  early  period,  being  the  oldest 
knife  of  the  kind  he  had  seen.  Of  course  no  one  can  say  to  whom  it 
belonged.  The  history  of  it,  the  dealer's  version,  is  as  given  in  the  letter- 
press accompanying  the  woodcut.  She  also  told  me  it  was  sold,  with  many 
other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  from  the  Taymouthi  Collection,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  As  yet  I  have  found  nothing 
to  show  that  this  is  improbable.  As  '  J.  M'G.'  has  examined  and  handled 
the  weapon,  will  he  point  out  what  led  him  to  disbelieve  the  story,  and 
what  in  the  knife  itself  shows  it  to  be  spurious  ? 

A.  Rankin. 

593.  Erskine  of  Dun  (vols.  iv.  pp.  116,  183;  vi.  49,  182;  vii.  2). 
Heir  Males. — 

xvi.  Alexander,  a  younger  son  of  David  Erskine  of  Dun,  by  Jean  [or 
Margaret]  Lumsdain,  was  a  merchant  in  Montrose.  In  a 
Crown  Charter  of  1732  he  is  designated  brother-german  to 
the  Honourable  David  Erskine.  Wife  unknown.  He  had 
issue : 
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(1)  Major-General  David  Erskine,  who  died  unmarried,  1779,  and  be- 

queathed his  property  to  his  brother  John.  He  served  with 
Cumberland  at  Culloden.    His  portrait  is  preserved. 

(2)  Robert  Erskine,  died  unmarried,  v.  p. 

(3)  John.    See  below. 

(4)  Jean.    (5)  Ann.    (6)  Margaret  Erskine,  who  had  a  disposition 

by  their  father  in  their  favour  in  Montrose,  15th  July  175 1. 
Were  living  in  Montrose,  9th  November  1770. 
xv.  John  Erskine  of  Montego  Bay,  Parish  of  St.  James,  Cornwall 
County,  Jamaica,  and  third  of  Lina,  died  1768.  He  served 
with  the  Chevalier  at  Culloden,  and  thence  fled  to  Jamaica. 
Wife  unknown.    He  had  issue  : 

(1)  John  Erskine,  died  unmarried  1794. 

(2)  Alexander,  who  follows. 

(3)  David  Erskine,  died  unmarried.    Buried  in  the  family  vault, 
xvi,  Alexander  Erskine  of  Balhall  in  Forfar,  and  Bryanston  Square, 

London,  12th  April  1833,  when  he  claimed  service  as  heir 
male  of  the  Honourable  David  Erskine  of  Dun.  His  great- 
uncle,  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  was  his  guardian.  He  purchased 
Balhall  from  John  Erskine.  Wife  unknown.  He  had  issue, 
daughters  only,  the  number  uncertain.  The  eldest,  Mrs. 
Bortrey,  was  living  in  Ireland  in  1888.  Another  was  Mrs. 
Ellis.    Another,  Miss  C.  Erskine,  died  at  York  recently. 

594.  Barony  of  Melville.- — Draft  inventory  of  papers  relating  to 
the  barony  15 15  1706. 

1.  Letter  of  Reversion  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  brother-german  to 
Ninian  Lord  Ross,  to  James  Lord  Ross,  of  all  and  hall  ye  north  west 
quarter  of  ye  toun  and  landis  of  prestoun,  with  ye  pertinents  now  occuput 
be  Johnes  Quite  liand  within  ye  barony  of  mailvile  and  be  annexation 
within  ye  Ssefdome  of  Edinburgh  for  repayment  of  the  sum  of  200  markis 
usuale  money  of  Scotland  upon  saint  Michaelis  altare,  situat  within  ye  parish 
kirk  of  Linlithgow,  dated  at  Melvill  ye  26  day  of  May  15 15.    Seal  is  gone. 

2.  Letters  of  Reversion  by  Walter  Scott  of  Branschohn  in  favour  of 
Ninian  Lord  Ross  of  the  lands  of  Mosshouses  and  others  in  the  Baivny  of 
Melville,  dated  10th  February  1529. 

3.  Assignation  of  Reversion  created  by  Letters  of  Reversion  granted 
by  David  Crawfurd  of  Parkhall,  dated  19th  July  1532,  of  the  fourth  part  of 
the  lands  of  morwensyde,  with  the  fourth  part  of  the  mylne  of  the  same, 
occupied  by  [etc.]  lying  within  the  barony  of  mailvile  by  annexation  within 
the  Sheriffdom  of  Stirling  for  the  sum  of  300  marks.  In  the  form  of  an 
Instrument  By  Ninian  Lord  Ross,  halkheid  and  mailvile,  to  James  Ross, 
his  son,  dated  nth  May  1548. 

4.  Instrument  of  Resignation  of  an  annuity  of  [etc.]  out  of  the  lands 
of  Tortrabern  in  the  barony  of  Melville  in  the  hands  of  James  Lord 
Ross  for  new  infeftment  to  James  Auld,  his  son,  dated  7th  February  1573. 

5.  Charter  by  James  Lord  Ross  to  John  Sibbald  in  liferent,  and 
Robert  Ross,  son  to  Andrew  Ross  of  in  fee  of  an  annual 
rent  out  of  the  lands  of  West  Mailvile  and  in  the  barony  of  Mailvile  and 
county  of  Edinburgh,  dated  1st  July,  1579.  Very  dirty  and  indistinct, 
slashed  with  a  knife. 

6.  Instrument  of  Sasine  in  favour  of  Robert  Lord  Ross  upon  a  precept 
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furth  of  the  Chancery,  for  infefting  him  as  heir  of  James,  Lord  Ross,  his 
father,  in  the  Barony  of  Melvill,  dated  2nd  November  1586. 

7.  Extract  Registered  Charter  of  Resignation  of  William  Lord  Ross, 
lord  of  the  barony  of  Melville,  dated  31st  December  1706.       V.  N.  P. 

595.  Old  Cross  at  Minnigaff. — We  have  had  sent  us  a  sketch  of  a 
cross  in  Minnigaff  Old  Church,  Newton  Stewart,  N.B.,  with  the  following 
description  : — The  slab  on  which  it  was  engraved  has  been  used  as  the 


step  at  the  church  porch,  the  engraving  being  downwards,  and  was  only 
discovered  some  years  ago  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  who  got  the  stone 
raised  for  inspection.  C.  H.  M.  J. 

596.  Basane. — Sir  John  Foulis  of  Ravelston,  in  his  Accounts— now 
printed  for  the  Scottish  History  Society — occasionally  uses  the  expression 
'the  basane  horse.'  I  have  looked  for  the  word  in  Dr.  Murray's  tiev 
Efiglish  Dictionary.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be   found.    It  is  not  vet 
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obsolete,  though  'horsy'  men  differ  in  its  exact  meaning.  It  is  evidently 
of  French  origin,  and  the  following  lines  seem  to  point  to  its  use  as 
designating  a  horse  with  one  or  more  white  legs  : — 

'  Balzanc  un 
Chcval  commun 
Balzane  deux 
Chcval  de  gueux 
Balzane  trois 
Chcval  de  bois 
Balzane  quatre 
Bon  a  battre.' 

It  was  a  common  belief  that  a  horse  with  four  white  feet  was  so  worth- 
less that  its  owner  had  not  to  pay  toll  for  it. 

One  man  told  me  that  basane  horses  cast  their  shoes  more  frequently 
than  others. 

Dr.  Dickson,  Keeper  of  Public  Records,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  following  notes,  prefaced  by  a  few  remarks  : — 

1 1  think  the  enclosed  examples  of  some  of  the  descriptions  of  horses 
in  muster  rolls  make  it  improbable  that  bausand  necessarily  means  having 
four  white  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  "  tache  de  noir  et  de 
blanc,"  which  seems  to  be  favoured  by  some  of  the  best  authorities,  would 
imply  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  a  style  of  horse  was 
in  favour  which  one  never  sees  now  except  in  a  circus. 

'  A.  B.  habet  equum — 

badium  bausandum  cum  ij  pedibus  anterioribus  et  alio  pede 
postero  albo. 

clarum  badium  cum  uno  pede  anteriore  et  alio  pede  postero  albis 
sorum  bausandum  cum  albis  pedibus  dextrarium  sorum  cum  Stella 
in  fronte. 

brunum  badium  cum  macula  in  fronte. 

sorum,  liardum  bausanum  cum  iiij  pedibus  albis. 

unum  dextrarium  badium  bausandum  cum  iiij  pedibus  albis. 

unum  equum  nigrum  cum  iiij  pedibus  albis. 

unum  equum  liardum  cum  ij  pedibus  posteris  albis. 

sorum  bausandum ;  badium  bausandum. 

bausandum  cum  tribus  pedibus  albis. 

bausandum  cum  uno  pede  postero  albo. 

badium  cum  stella  et  uno  pede  anteriore  albo. 

rubeum  bausand  cum  iij  pedibus  albis. 

bausand  nigrum  cum  Stella  et  j  pede  postero  albo. 

album  piolatum. 

ferandum  cum  ij  pedibus  albis. 

nigrum  cum  albo  musello  et  j  pede  postero  sinistro  albo. 
sorum  cum  stella  et  iiij  pedibus  albis.' 

The  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux  simply  says  under  '  Baucent,'  '  espece  de 
cheval.' 

Roquefort  does  not  give  it  at  all. 

Ducange\  'Baucens,  cheval  tache  de  noir  et  de  blanc,  cheval  pie'; 
'  Bausant,  cheval  marque  de  taches  noires  et  blanches.' 

Sainte  Palaye:  'Baucens,  pie,  bai-pie;  couleur  du  poil  d'un  cheval.' 
Quotes  c  Les  costes  a  baucans  et  fauve  le  crespon,'  and  remarks,  '  On  nom- 
moit  beauseant  le  drapeau  des  Templers  qui  etoit  noir  et  blanc' 
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Ducangi,  Glossariiwi  Lat.  :  '  Baucens,  Hoc  vocabulum  usurpant  scrip- 
tores  vernaculi  de  equis  quorum  pelles,  nigro  et  albo  interstinctae  sunt.' 

Cotgrave :  bauzan,  a  black  or  bay  horse  with  white  legs  above  the 
hoof ;  balzane,  a  white  spot  or  mark  in  any  part  of  a  horse's  body. 

Bausen-faced,  having  a  white  oblong  spot  on  the  face. 

'Ye  might  try  it  on  the  bausen-faced  year-auld  grey.' — Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  xxviii.  Ed. 

597.  Accounts  of  Sir  John  Foulis. — This  book,  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Scottish  History  Society,  contains  many  references  interesting 
to  genealogists,  which  are  not  clearly  shown  in  the  Index,  We  think  it 
may  be  convenient  to  give  a  list  of  names  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 


References  to  Baptisms,  Births, 

Babairdie,  302.  Fordell,  156. 

Barnbougall,  54.  Forrester,  130. 

Cairnie,  197.  Foulis,  15,  28,  141,  191, 

Carribers,  149-  3°3>  338>  4*o. 

Colington,  it,  14.  Fyfe,  208,  307. 

Corstorphine,    Minister  Gibson,  142,  183, 


199. 


of,  98. 
Craigentinny,  116. 
Crichton,  239. 
Dalmeny,  155. 
Dean,  108. 
Dry  law,  38,  313. 
Dunipace,  154,  201. 
Durie,  382. 
Fletcher,  124. 


Eliot,  411. 
Enterkin,  205. 
Erskine,  131. 
Forrest,  92. 
Foulis,   127,  128 
184,  205,  215, 

399- 
Gibson,  128. 


Hay,  5,  127,  402. 
Howieson,  381. 
Jerviswood,  163. 
Justice,  239. 
Kendall,  143. 
Leny,  4. 

Leven,  150,  173. 
Longformacus,  1. 
Lundy,  6. 


or  Infants. 
Lyon,  9. 

M'Kenzie,  119,  132. 
Menzies,  21. 
Polmaise,  238. 
Rae,  86. 
Raith,  153. 
Ratho,  1,  12,  121. 
Reidfurd,  24. 
Rickarton,  149. 
Rosebery,  302. 
Sauchie,  191,  200,  237, 
356. 

Sauchtonhall,  114. 
Torphichan,  23. 
Whithouse,  7. 


Reference  to  Marriages. 

Gilchrist,  126.  Primrose,  87. 

Glass,  179.  Robiesone,  17. 

Hasindon,  423.  Semphill,  87. 

Home,  160.  Scott,  399. 

179,  Lauderdale,  2.  Seton,  156. 

293,  Loch,  215,  245,  411.  Steinstoun,  13. 

Muir,  113. 

Pitucur,  160. 


Reference  to  Burials  or  Deaths. 


Aikenhead,  109. 
Applegirth,  247. 
Baines,  120. 
Baird,  291. 
Banks,  160. 
Borthwick,  114. 
Burnet,  119. 
Cairnie,  218,  304. 
Calder,  Minister  of, 


Castlehill,  195. 
Chancellor,  the,  103. 
Cheisley,  285. 
Clerk,  284. 
Cockburn,  69. 
Cockpen,69. 
Coldock,  440. 
Coults,  163. 
1 13.  Craigentinny,  134. 


Craigiehall,  162,  286. 
Cramond,   Minister  of, 

152. 
Crichton,  120. 
Cunningham,  171,  346. 
Dalmahoy,  1 14. 
Davies,  307. 
Dawick,  365. 
Denham,  420. 
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Dick,  171. 
Dirleton,  185. 
Pry  law,  128. 
I  )uddingston,  163. 
Dundas,  194,  200. 
Dundee,  190. 
Dunipace,  468. 
Durie,  247. 
Elphinston,  59. 
Enterkin,  167. 
Foulis,  7,  115,  122,  138, 
140,  i6i,   197,  221, 

313)  3*9,  344,  373- 
Gibson,  142,  203,  289. 
Gogar,  38,  116. 
Graham,  119. 
Hadden,  246. 
Hall,  246. 
Hamilton,  200. 
Hay,  118,  157. 
Hill,  291. 


Hodden,  156. 
Humbie,  168. 
Jossie,  125. 
Kerr,  200. 
Kettleston,  12. 
Killoch,  275. 
Kingross,  1 16. 
Leny,  119. 
Linlithgow,  182. 
Livingstone,  290,  321, 
Lothian,  319. 
Lundie,  190. 
M'Kenzie,  118. 
Mathie,  337. 
Merchiston,  309. 
Montgomery,  104. 
Mortonhall,  424. 
Murray,  175,  326. 
Nickolson,  89. 
Oswald,  140. 
Oxfurd,  199. 


Philliphaugh,  171,  290. 1 
Pitreavie,  174. 
Polbellie  (?),  190. 
Powhouse,  303. 
Prestongrange,  323. 
Primrose,  113,  311. 
Quarrell,  180. 
Raith,  156,  191,  226. 
Ramsay,  132. 
Ratho,  145,  290. 
Rickarton,  248. 
Ronald,  282. 
Ruglen,  272. 
Sauchton,  152,  176,317, 
Sauchtonhall,  164,  171. 
Seton,  145,  195. 
Sinclair,  125,  243. 
Spotswood,  134. 
Tailleour,  146. 
Treasurer,  Lord,  30. 
Wright,  114. 


598.  The  Refuge  Stones  of  Torphichen  (vol.  viii.  p.  102). — Mr. 
Stephen  in  his  History  of  the  Scottish  Church  (vol.  i.  p.  375),  speaks  of 
'privilege  of  sanctuary  to  fugitives  with  meat,  drink,  and  bedding  from 
the  Church 'as  forming  one  of  the  synodal  statutes  of  Aberdeen,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  a  footnote  mentions  some  of 
the  'places  where  there  was  the  right  of  girth  or  sanctuary  such  as  Holy- 
rood,  Inverleithen  in  Tweeddale,  Stow,  Tyningham,  Lesmahagow,  Tain, 
Dull,  Torphichen,  Applecross,  etc'  The  following  extract  from  Origines 
Parochiales  (vol.  i.  p.  428)  is  interesting  :  '  The  girth  {immunitas  or  libertas) 
of  Tayne  or  of  Saint  Duthace  was  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  parish.  By 
an  inquest  held  in  1439,  of  which  a  notarial  copy  is  preserved  among  the 
burgh  records,  the  girth,  included  between  four  crosses,  which  marked  the 
four  corners  called  the  girth  crosses,  is  avowed  to  have  been  founded  by 
King  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  King  David  11.  and 
some  of  his  successors.1  In  1306  or  1307,  while  King  Robert  Bruce  was  in 
the  island  of  Rachvyn,  his  queen  and  her  daughter  Marjory  left  the  castle 
of  Kildvenny  in  Aberdeenshire  and  took  refuge  in  the  girth  of  Tane. 

"  The  quene,  and  als  dam  Marjory 
Hir  dochtir  that  syn  worthely 
Was  conpillit  into  Goddis  band 
With  Walter  Steward  of  Scotland, 
That  wald  in  na  wis  langar  by 
In  castell  of  Kildvenny 
To  bid  ane  sege,  ar  ridirs  rath 
With  knichtis  and  squaris  bath 
Throu  Ros  richt  to  the  girth  of  Tane  : 
Bot  that  travale  tha  mad  in  vane, 
For  tha  of  Ros  that  wold  nocht  ber 
For  tham  na  blam  na  yhet  danger 

1  Malcolm  Canmore  died  in  1093,  St.  Duthace  about  1253.  If  the'girth  was  founded 
by  Malcolm  in  that  age  it  could  originally  have  no  reference  to  the  saint  whose  name  it 
afterwards  bore. 
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Out  of  the  girth  tham  all  hae  tane, 
And  syn  hae  send  tham  everil  kane 
Rich  intill  Ingland  to  the  king. 
That  girt  draw,  all  the  men  and  hing, 
And  put  the  ladyis  in  presoun, 
Sum  in  castell,  sum  in  dungeoun."  1 

£ .  .  .  By  a  fictitious  grant  of  the  king  (Malcolm  Canmore),  said  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  some  of  his  successors,  the  habitants  had  power  to  buy 
and  sell  within  the  four  crosses  of  the  immunity,  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  all  contributions  to  the  king  and  the  Earl  of  Ross,  excepting  the 
king's  custom,  and  had  the  privilege  of  working  (trafficing?)  and  navigat- 
ing with  their  merchandise  and  goods  everywhere '  (Ibid.  p.  430).  In  161 2 
King  James  vi.  made  grants  to  1  the  burgh  with  the  lands  perambulated 
yearly  within  the  four  corner  crosses  called  the  girth  crosses '  (Ibid.  p.  432). 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  these  crosses  still  exist.  As  to  Applecross 
the  work  quoted  above  states  (p.  402.  n.),  'the  parish  is  still  locally  styled 
Comrick  which  signifies  "  girth  "  or  sancutary,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
Girth  crosses.'  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

599.  Marriages  in  May. — The  common  superstition  that  it  is  un- 
lucky to  marry  in  May  cannot  be  very  ancient,  for  entries  in  our  older  parish 
registers  prove  that  there  was  formerly  no  great  fear  of  evil  consequences 
from  a  May  wedding.  It  seems  to  have  been  strongest  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  it  still  exists  may  be  seen  from  the  scantiness 
of  marriage  announcements  in  our  newspapers  during  the  '  merry  month 
of  May.'  I,  however,  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  every  year 
shows  that  the  stupid  superstition  is  on  the  wane.  Perhaps  this  is  owing 
to  the  existence  of  School  Boards  and  the  declining  influence  of  old  wives' 
fables ;  anyhow  the  lads  and  lassies  are  now  showing  that  their  belief  in 
unlucky  days  or  seasons  has  been  rudely  shaken.  I  have  never  seen  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  superstition.  It  is  true  that 
the  Church  in  old  days  forbade  marriages  in  Lent,  but  Lent  is  over  before 
May  comes  in.  Some  refer  it  to  the  desire  to  avoid  the  month  in  which 
Queen  Mary  married  Bothwell,  but  the  superstition  seems  to  have  com- 
menced later  than  that  date.  Perhaps  the  Thirteen  Club  will  send  some 
of  their  bachelor  members  north  prepared  to  lead  their  brides  to  the  altar 
when  this  fateful  month  comes  round  again.  Any  information  throwing 
light  on  the  subject  will  be  welcome.         A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

600.  Monument  to  the  Reverend  John  Welwood.  —  In  the 
Churchyard  of  Dron,  near  Bridge  of  Earn,  is  a  stone  with  the  following- 
inscriptions.    On  one  side 

'  Here  lyes  the  Rev- 
erand  Mr.  John  Wei 
wood  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Chu 
rch  of  Scotland 
who  dyed  at  Perth 
Aprile  1679  about 
the  30  year  of  his 
age' 

1  'The  Brus'  (Spalding  Club),  xxviii.  39-56. 
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And  on  the  other  side 

Here  lyes 
'  A  follouer  of  the  Lamb 
Throu  many  tribulations  cam 
For  long  time  of  his  Christian 
Race  was  persecute  from 
Place  to  Place  a  Scotish 
Prophet  here  behold 
Judgment  and  mercy  who  foretold 
The  Gospel  Banner  did  display 
Condemnd  the  sins  of  that  sad 
Day  and  valiently  for 
Truth  contended  untill 
By  Death  his  days  were  ended.' 

Wodrow  states  that  in  November  1677,  Welwood  was  informed  against 
as  having  intruded  upon  the  Kirk  of  Tarbolton  in  Ayrshire  and  that  the 
Council  appointed  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  Lord  Ross  to  see  him  turned 
out  and  apprehended.  Whether  he  was  seized  or  not  Wodrow  does  not 
state  and  nothing  further  seems  to  be  known  of  Welwood's  history. 

R.  C.  W. 

601.  Antiquarian  Find  at  Shetland — From  the  Evening  Dispatch. 
— An  interesting  antiquarian  find  was  made  in  the  island  of  Unst, 
Shetland,  the  other  day.  A  stone  in  the  Old  Kirk  of  Wick,  in  that 
island,  was  dug  up  last  week,  and  a  Faroese  philologist,  Mr.  J.  Jacobsen, 
who  is  at  present  visiting  Shetland  in  search  of  old  Norse  words,  was  able 
to  decipher  and  translate  the  inscription  upon  it.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  inscription,  along  with  Mr.  Jacobsen's  translation: — 'Anno  1585, 
den  25  Ivlii,  Vps  Jacobi  is  deehrbare  vnd  vornehme  Hinrick  Segelcken 
de  Oldervth,  Dvdeschlant,  vnd  Borger  der  stadt  Bremen,  alhir  in  Godt 
Demehrenentschl  apn  dem  Godt  gnedichis.'  Translation — 'Year  1585, 
the  25th  July,  on  S.  Jacobi  is  the  virtuous  and  noble  Henrick  Segelcken 
de  Olderuth,  Germany,  and  citizen  of  the  town  Bremen,  just  here  in  God 
the  Lord  passed  away.  Whom  God  gracious  is.'  Mr.  Jacobsen  [rightly] 
conjectures  that  the  first  date  in  the  inscription  refers  to  the  saint's  day.1 
The  stone  measured  6  feet  7 \  inches  in- length,  3  feet  8  inches  in  breadth, 
and  6  inches  in  thickness.  The  crest  on  the  stone  appears  to  consist  of 
three  shields,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  deceased's  initials. 

602.  Our  Public  Records. — I  have  received  many  expressions  of 
concurrence  with  the  remarks  made  in  the  last  number  of  the  Scottish 
Aiitiquary  (viii.  p.  172)  by  C.  R.,  and  I  trust  that  a  healthy  agitation  may 
gradually  be  aroused  which  may  result  in  the  obtaining  greater  facilities 
for  studying  our  national  archives.  Though  many  important  documents 
are  stored  in  Edinburgh,  there  is  certainly  much  difficulty  in  finding  out 
their  nature  and  extent.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  courtesy  in  the 
officials  at  the  Register  House,  for  my  experience  assures  me  that  students 
receive  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention  when  they  are  engaged  in 
literary  work — but  the  machinery  of  the  place  is'  not  suited  to  the  present 
growth  of  interest  in  such  documents  as  are  stored,  but,  as  yet,  not  handily 

1  The  25th  of  July  is  the  festival  of  St.  James. — Ed. 
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arranged  within  its  walls.  A  lesson  might  be  taken  from  the  Record  Office 
and  Somerset  House,  London.  In  both  of  these  places  special  and  good 
accommodation  is  prepared  for  persons  engaged  in  literary  work,  and 
officials  duly  trained  are  appointed  to  produce  such  documents  as  may  be 
asked  for.  From  long  practice  the  officials  at  the  Record  Office  are  able 
to  suggest  what  documents  may  supply  the  information  required,  and  the 
student  may  surround  himself  with  reports  of  law  proceedings,  civil  and 
criminal ;  records  of  successions  to  estates  by  heritage  or  conquest ; 
subsidy  rolls ;  lists  of  aliens  ;  besides  a  vast  amount  of  more  general 
information  to  be  gathered  from  the  papers  which  make  up  what  is  known 
as  '  The  Domestic  Series,'  most  excellent  Calendars  of  which  have  been 
printed  by  Government,  and  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  In  Edinburgh,, 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  full  official  catalogue  in  existence,  even  in 
writing,  available  for  the  student's  use.1  The  sole  attempt  to  provide  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  documents  is  the  official  list  of  Parochial  Registers 
printed  for  the  Register  Department.  This  work,  however,  is  not  for  sale ; 
and  though  Parochial  Registrars  are  supposed  to  possess  a  copy,  few  people 
are  aware  of  the  fact  or  of  the  existence  of  the  book.  Surely  copies  should 
be  supplied  to  public  libraries  and  learned  societies,  even  if  it  were  found 
impossible  to  sell  them  to  private  persons.  Why  it  should  be  found  im- 
possible I  cannot  conjecture.  While  mentioning  the  Parochial  Registers, 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  student  is  most  considerately  treated  and  the 
officials  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  his  work  comfortable  and  satisfactory. 
In  the  old  Register  House  there  are  indexes  of  wills,  but  not  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  a  search  is  very  wearisome  and  scholars  are 
not  allowed  the  privilege  which  lawyers  and  their  clerks  possess  of 
searching  the  index  volume  at  the  desk  near  the  shelves  on  which  the 
books  rest  so  that  they  may  take  one  by  one  such  volumes  as  they  require  ; 
they  must  have  them  brought  to  them  in  the  large  room  upstairs.  This  may 
seem  but  a  trifling  grievance  but  as  the  indexes  are  arranged  in  com- 
missariats it  is  quite  possible  the  searcher  may  find  an  entry  in  one  volume 
which  necessitates  his  consulting  the  index  of  another  commissariat. 
Literary  men  are  not  put  to  any  inconvenience  in  this  respect  at  the 
Record  Office,  for  the  indexes  may  be  consulted  at  pleasure.  At  Somerset 
House  the  literary  searcher  has  not  only  a  comfortable  room  provided  for 
his  use  but  a  good  index ;  and  any  will  he  selects  is  brought  to  him.  With 
regard  to  other  documents,  it  would  surely  be  possible  to  print  a  list  of  the 
different  classes  preserved  and  a  description  of  their  contents  and  the  dates 
comprehended  in  each  class.  Dr.  Dickson,  the  most  courteous  of  men, 
is  himself  a  mine  of  information,  but  his  time  should  not  be  taken  up 
by  anxious  inquirers,  nor  he  himself  used  as  a  walking  catalogue  of  the 
papers  under  his  charge.  His  assistant  is  most  attentive  and  efficient,  but 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  him  in  addition  to  extracting  documents  from 
their  resting  places  to  explain  what  other  papers2  may  be  profitably 
consulted. 

The  British  Record  Society  is  doing  a  good  and  great  work  in  England. 
It  is  providing  indexes  of  wills  and  law  proceedings  so  that  by  the  aid  of  its 
volumes  the  student  can  in  his  own  home  select  a  list  of  such  documents 
as  he  may  require,  and  thus  prepared  can  visit  the  public  repositories  and 

1  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Bryce's  Handbook  of  Records  :  we 
fear  it  is  not  known  as  widely  as  it  should  be. 
8  See  list  at  end  of  this  article. 
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make  use  of  the  original  documents.  Mr.  Challoner  Smith  of  Somerset 
1  louse  is  supplying  to  the  British  Record  Society  a  most  valuable  index  of 
all  the  wills  under  his  charge  from  1383  to  1558.  Indexes  have  also 
already  been  printed  of  the  wills  of  different  counties.  By  degrees  all 
the  wills  in  England  will  be  thus  indexed.  Ulster  King  of  Arms  has  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  wills  lodged  in  Dublin.  The  Society  is  quite 
ready  to  undertake  Scottish  work  if  a  sufficient  number  of  Scottish  sub- 
scribers is  forthcoming  and  if  the  authorities  follow  the  example  of  their 
English  brethren  and  encourage  the  undertaking.  The  dissemination  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  volume  of  our  National  Records  will  do 
much  to  encourage  a  rational  study  of  the  history  of  the  country  ;  and 
surely  the  country's  archives  are  not  preserved  solely  for  the  use  of 
lawyers  in  their  professional  work  but  for  the  country  at  large — that  men 
may  read,  mark,  learn  and  digest  matters  which  is  now  practically  unknown 
and  unread.  Government  is  now  printing  for  sale  such  Scottish  documents 
as  The  Exchequer  Rolls,  The  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  The  Register  of  Privy 
Council,  The  Ledger  of  A.  Halyburturton,  several  volumes  of  retours,  and  the 
Accounts  of  'the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  1473,  1498 ;  alas  of  this  last  most  in- 
structive work  only  one  volume  has  appeared,  and  that  was  issued  as  long 
ago  as  1877  •  Tne  issue  of  these  works  is  most  satisfactory,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  It  might  not  be  desirable,  and  it  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible,  to  print  all  the  papers,  Sasines,  Register  Privy  Seal,  etc.  etc.  etc., 
but  if  not  printed  they  might  be  made  known  to  scholars  as  existing,  and 
their  extent  and  nature  fully  explained.  We  believe  that  much  of  our 
national  documentary  treasure  has  been  lost  through  fire,  shipwreck,  and 
past  neglect,  but  what  remains  is  not  only  worthy  of  all  care  but  of  being 
made  use  of  for  literary  purposes,  and  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to 
the  student  in  the  first  place  to  know  what  to  look  for,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  make  proper  use  of  documents  which  are  public  property  and 
should  be  at  the  service  of  the  public. 

The  archaeologist  has,  however,  another  cause  of  complaint,  not  against 
the  officials  of  the  Register  House,  or  rather  the  system  that  controls  their 
actions,  but  against  the  apathy  which  allows  a  vast  mass  of  most  important 
documents  to  be  scattered  over  the  country.  The  collection  under  one 
roof  of  our  Parochial  Registers  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  students  and 
other  searchers.  Surely  all  old  legal  documents  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  I  have  searched  the  archives  of  some  of  our  old  burghs  and 
know  that  they  contain  matter  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  lawyer  and  to 
the  archaeologist.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  either 
to  catalogue  or  calendar  these  ;  nay,  I  do  not  know  of  any  book  which 
shows  what  burghs  possess  old  archives,  the  age  of  them,  and  where  and 
how  they  may  be  consulted.  Town  clerks  are,  I  have  found,  most 
courteous  and  obliging  when  approached ;  but  the  student  works  in  the 
dark,  and  may  find  after  taking  a  special  journey  that  the  burghal  muniment 
room  contains  nothing  of  any  real  value,  or  that  real  treasures  are  inacces- 
sible owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Town-clerk  who  is  not  always  resident  in 
the  burgh.  I  have  been  told  that,  apart  from  Sasines,  important  retours 
exist  which  surely  should  be  in  the  Register  House.  Burghs  might  object 
to  handing  over  their  old  papers.  But  parishes  have  been  obliged  to  hand 
over  Registers  of  Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Burials,  and  why  not  burghs  ? 
The  inconvenience  which  C.R.  as  a  lawyer  feels  may  induce  lawyers  to 
make  common  cause  with  archaeologists,  and  induce  whatever  government 
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may  be  in  power  to  pass  a  bill  in  which  both  1  Whig  and  Tory '  would 
agree  as  much  as  in  the  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

WORK   DONE   IN   'THE   INDEX  LIBRARY' 

UP  TO  THE  END  OF  DEC.  1893. 

(1.)  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  AND  RUTLAND  WILLS.— 1510-1652  :  with 
Introduction  and  Lexicographical  Index :  pp.  xvi-210.  Gives  references  to  about 
eighteen  thousand  Wills.    Cloth,  gilt,  price  to  members  ior.  6d. 

(2. )  CHANCERY  PROCEEDINGS  :  Bills  and  Answers,  temp.  Charles  1.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  vi-265.  Gives  about  sixty-two  thousand  references  to  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 
Cloth,  gilt,  price  to  members  \2s.  6d. 

(3.)  ROYALIST  COMPOSITION  PAPERS.  Index  Nominum.  Series  I.  and 
II.  A — F,  pp.  viii-184.  Gives  upwards  of  forty-five  thousand  references.  Cloth,  gilt, 
price  to  members  \os.  6d. 

(4.)  SIGNET  BILLS.— 1584- 1624.  A  Key  to  the  Patent  Rolls,  with  Introduction 
and  Lexicographical  Index,  pp.  xvi-236.  Cloth,  gilt,  price  to  members  12s.  6d. 
Estimated  number  of  references,  twenty  thousand. 

(5.)  CHANCERY  PROCEEDINGS:  Bills  and  Answers,  temp.  Charles  1.  Vol. 
II.  pp.  iv-264.  Gives  about  sixty-two  thousand  references  to  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 
Cloth,  gilt,  price  to  members  \2s.  6d. 

(6.)  CHANCERY  PROCEEDINGS  :  Bills  and  Answers,  temp.  Charles  1.  Vol.  III. 
pp.  iv-190.  Gives  zbowt  fifty-thousand  references  to  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  Cloth, 
gilt,  price  to  members  \os.  6d. 

(7.)  LICHFIELD  WILLS  AND  ADMINISTRATIONS.— 1510-1652.  This 
most  important  series  relates  to  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  Warwickshire, 
and  for  part  of  the  period  to  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire,  and  to 
small  parts  of  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,   pp.  xii-687.   Cloth,  gilt,  price  to  members  21s. 

(8.)  BERKSHIRE  WILLS  AND  ADMINISTRATIONS.— 1508-1652.  This  is 
based  on  a  new  official  index,  rearranged  lexicographically  with  cross-references.  Pp. 
viii-199.  Gives  about  eighteen  thousand  references.  Cloth,  gilt,  price  to  members  10s.  6d. 

(9.)  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  INQUISITIONES  POST  MORTEM,  temp.  Charles 
1.  ;  with  Introduction.    Vol.  I.  pp.  x-233.    Cloth,  gilt,  price  to  members  \2s.  6d. 

(10.)  THE  PREROGATIVE  COURT  OF  CANTERBURY  WILLS.— 1383-1558. 
Vol.  I.  A — J,  pp.  xxxvi-308.  This  most  important  Calendar  of  Wills  has  been  arranged 
lexicographically  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  who  has  also  written  a  valuable  introduction 
thereto.    Cloth,  gilt,  price  to  members  15^. 

The  above  are  complete.    Those  which  follow  are  in  steady  progress. 

(i.)  THE  PREROGATIVE  COURT  OF  CANTERBURY  WILLS.  — 1383-1558. 
Continuation  of  Vol.  X.    K  onwards.    Great  progress  is  now  being  made. 

(ii.)  CHANCERY  PROCEEDINGS  :  Bills'and  Answers,  temp.  Charles  1.  Vol.  IV. 
Of  this  volume  16  pages  are  now  in  print,  giving  references  to  upwards  of  three  thousand 
names  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 

(hi.)  LONDON  INQUISITIONES  POST  MORTEM,  commencing  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII. 

(iv.)  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  INQUISITIONES  POST  MORTEM,  taken  in  the 
time  of  King  Charles  I.  These  are  full  abstracts,  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Record  Society,  and  will  comprise  every  inquisition  for  the  periods  named. 

(v.)  SUSSEX  WILLS  AND  ADMINISTRATIONS  AT  LEWES.  —  1 541-1652. 
This  also  is  an  entirely  new  Calendar,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Hall,  and  generously 
placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society.  It  is  arranged  lexicographically,  and  gives 
fuller  particulars  of  testators  than  any  similar  Calendar  yet  printed.  32  pages  are  in 
print,  giving  about  fifteen  hundred  references. 

(vi.)  GLOUCESTER  WILLS.— 1541-1650.  This  will  prove  an  exceptionally 
useful  Calendar,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  a  Lexicographical  Index.  As  is  well 
known,  the  ancient  Wills  at  Gloucester  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  Christian 
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names,  a  method  w  hich,  of  course,  is  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience  to  those  who 
consul!  them.  80  pages  arc  in  print,  giving  reference  to  upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand 
names  of  testators. 

(vii.)  DORSET  WILLS.— 156S-1792.  Of  this  Calendar  16  pages  have  appeared. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  that  come  down  as  late  as  100  years  ago,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Calendar  kept  at  the  Probate  Registry  at  Blandford. 

See  advertisement  British  Record  Society,  page  3  of  Cover. 

603.  Macdonald  of  Barrisdale,  in  the  Parish  of  Glenelg 
(viii.  p.  163). — With  reference  to  the  Barrisdale  pedigree  supplied  by 
Carrick  Pursuivant  in  last  number  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  I  beg  to  add 
the  following  note. 

In  a  '  Life  of  Archibald  M'Donald  of  Barrisdale,' printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  spring  of  1754,  while  he  was  still  under  sentence  of  death,  it  is 
stated  that  he  'was  the  son  of  Colonel  M'Donald  of  Barrisdale,  by 
Penelope  M'Kenzie;'  According  to  Carrick  Pursuivant,  his  mother's 
Christian  name  was  Helen. 

The  '  Life '  just  cited  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  the 
Barrisdale  family,  although  it  is  written  in  anything  but  a  friendly  spirit. 
It  is,  moreover,  so  confused  in  its  grammar  and  construction,  that  one 
is  often  uncertain  whether  the  writer  is  speaking  of  '  the  late  Barrisdale's 
father,  Colonel  Ban '  (obviously  so-called  from  his  fair  complexion),  or 
of  '  the  late  Barrisdale '  himself,  or  of  the  third  Barrisdale  (Archibald). 
It  is  probably  the  second  of  these  who  is  said  to  have  fought  a  duel  with 
Duncan  Cameron  of  Taask,  'about  the  year  1730.'  It  is  certainly  he 
who  is  thus  described  in  the  following  passage : — '  After  the  Battle  of 
Prestonpans,  in  which  Barisdale  had  no  share,  as  the  wing  whereof  he 
and  his  corps  made  a  considerable  part  was  not  engaged,  the  Chevalier 
despatched  Barisdale  to  old  Lovat,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  his  lordship 
to  throw  off  the  mask  and  to  join;  .  .  .  for  though  he  [Barrisdale]  was  a 
blunt  man,  and  of  a  forbidding  utterance,  yet  .  .  .  Sheridan  judged  that 
his  bluntness  would  appear  the  natural  effect  of  truth  without  disguise, 
and  add  credit  to  his  narration ;  his  devouring  looks,  his  bulky  strides, 
his  awful  voice,  long  and  tremendous  sword,  which  he  generally  wore  in 
his  hand,  with  a  target  and  bonnet,  edged  broad  upon  the  forehead, 
imparted  an  awe  to  the  coward  and  unthinking,  while  it  imprinted  a  con- 
fidence that  victory  would  side  with  those  whom  Barisdale  should  join.' 

Yet  it  is  the  same  '  blunt  man '  who  is  referred  to  by  Scott  ( Waverley, 
Note  N)  in  these  words  : — '  MacDonald  of  Barrisdale,  one  of  the  very  last 
Highland  gentlemen  who  carried  on  the  plundering  system  to  any  great 
extent,  was  a  scholar  and  a  well-bred  gentleman.  He  engraved  on  his 
broadsword  the  well-known  lines — 

"  Hae  tibi  erunt  artes — pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. "' 

The  absolute  authority  exercised  by  him  (Col.  Macdonell)  over  his 
followers  is  shown  in  the  Life  of  his  son ;  for  it  is  there  stated  that  he  not 
only  confined  offenders  in  the  dungeons  of  Barrisdale  House,  or  pilloried 
others,  but  that  he  extorted  confession  from  them  by  the  use  of  instru- 
ments of  torture.  These,  however,  were  all  destroyed  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jacobites,  as  one  learns  from  the  following  passage  : — '  A  party  of  the 
Ross-shire  militia  came  to  Barrisdale's  house,  where  they  were  presented 
with  a  sight  of  the  stocks  that  lay  upon  a  green,  opposite  to  the  door,  and 
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these  they  kindled  first,  then  set  fire  to  the  house,  which  was  beautifully 
covered  with  blue  slate,  and  contained  eighteen  fire-rooms,  besides  as 
many  without  chimnies ;  the  flames  burnt  with  great  violence,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  building  was  reduced  to  ashes.' 

There  is  some  discrepancy,  however,  between  the  statement  that '  both 
Barisdale  and  his  son'  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  the  latter  were  baptized  by  Bishop  Forbes,  the  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  Leith.  This  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Leith 
Register,  in  the  Bishop's  own  writing : — 

'Edinburgh,  March  31st  [1754],  I  baptised  a  daughter,  named  Forbes 
Alexandera  and  Archibalda,  to  Archibald  Macdonell  of  Barisdale,  then 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  under  sentence  of  Death,  the 
mother  of  the  child  (Daughter  of  MacLeod  of  Drynagh)  taking  the  vows 
upon  herself.' 

From  the  same  account  {Tales  and  Traditio?is  of  Leith,  1865,  pp.  146- 
147)  I  learn  that  two  other  daughters  were  born  to  him  during  his  im- 
prisonment, and  were  baptized  respectively  on  17th  February  1757  and 
17th  July  1760.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  coincide  with  the  account 
given  by  Carrick  Pursuivant. 

The  wife  of  Archibald's  son  and  heir  (Coll.)  was  Helen,  fourth  daughter 
of  William  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Graden,  Roxburghshire.  She  was  born  on 
25th  January  1764  and  died  on  26th  October  1805.  She  was  living  with 
her  husband  and  family  at  Ochtertyre  in  1803  ;  at  which  date  an  English 
visitor  observes  that  they  'had  two  sons  at  home,  who  went  every  day  to 
a  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  learn  the  Latin  language.'  The  same 
visitor  also  remarks :  '  While  I  was  at  Ochtertyre,  I  asked  Mr.  MacDonell 
whether  he  remembered  Dr.  Johnson's  visiting  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  said  that  he  remembered  spending  about  half  an  hour  in  his  company, 
and  that  he  was  in  a  very  peevish  humour.' 

In  the  above  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  points  not  quite  in 
agreement  with  Carrick  Pursuivant's  pedigree.  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  facts  in  these  cases  ?gg^^g<?j*        David  Macritchie. 

604.  The  Tombstone  at  Fordoun  (v.  viii.  p.  165). — The  tombstone  at 
Fordoun,  figured  at  page  165  of  the  last  number  of  The  Scottish  Antiquary, 
is  there  described  as  'The  Fordoun  Tombstone.'  It  must  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  the  older  and  still  more  interesting  stone  belonging 
to  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland  series,  hitherto  identified  with 
Fordoun  and  also  preserved  in  the  old  building  known  as  'St.  Palladius's 
Chapel.' 

The  stone  which  you  figure  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  illustrates  a 
type  of  which  many  examples  do  not  exist ;  and  it  moreover  possesses 
features  of  special  interest  worthy  of  remark.  Will  you  therefore  permit 
me  to  supplement  Dr.  Cramond's  note  with  a  short  description  ? 

Your  illustration  shows  that  the  stone  bears  the  figure  of  the  cross, 
having  on  one  side  of  it  a  sword  and  on  the  other  a  stringed  bow  and 
arrow.  These  figures,  which  are  incised,  merit  consideration,  because  in 
form  and  art  they  indicate  a  stage  in  the  history  of  Scottish  monumental 
art. 

The  cross  first  claims  attention.    It  is  of  elegant  form.    The  shaft  is 
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long  and  slender  and  slightly  tapered — a  feature  which  adds  to  its  beauty. 
The  top,  in  place  of  expanding  into  the  common  Latin  shape,  takes  the 
form  of  a  circle,  which  possibly  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a 
nimbus  having  inscribed  within  it  a  geometrical  figure,  which  in  the  four- 
leaved  form  is  known  as  the  symbol  of  consecration. 

In  this  instance  it  exists  as  a  six-leaved  figure — two  of  the  foliations 
continuing  the  line  of  the  shaft  upwards,  the  spaces  between  the  arms  or 
leaves  being  thrown  into  triangles — also  a  symbolical  figure,  by  segmental 
curves  eccentric  to  the  nimbus  or  enclosing  circle. 

An  early  example  occurs  at  Millport,  Cumbrae,  where  the  six-leaved 
figure  is  seen  along  with  the  four-leaved  form  on  both  sides  of  a  standing 
cross  (Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones,  vol.  n.  pi.  lxxiv). 

Another  early  instance  is  given  in  Cutts's  Manual  of  Sepulchral  Slabs 
(plate  iv.),  and  is  by  him  assigned  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  six-leaved 
figure  probably  originated  in  an  occult  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  has  elsewhere  been  symbolised  by  a  six-pointed  star  produced  by 
two  intersecting  equilateral  triangles.  The  four-leaved  or  four-armed  figure 
was  always  the  favourite,  as  it  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  cross ;  but  the 
six-leaved  form,  as  here  exemplified,  occurs  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
examples  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  significance. 

The  floriated  head  was  much  in  favour  with  sculptors.  The  plain  cross 
was  the  sign  of  shame,  but  the  ornamental  cross  was  the  cross  of  glory — 
the  cross  wreathed,  as  it  were,  with  flowers  was  the  cross  of  triumph  (Cutts's 
Manual,  p.  29). 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  stone  is  the  form  of  the  Calvary  or 
base  out  of  which  the  shaft  springs.  It  is  commonly  represented  by  a 
series  of  steps,  usually  three  in  number,  though  one,  two,  and  even  four 
steps  is  not  uncommon.  This  base  is  named  from  Mount  Calvary.  In 
this  stone  it  exists  in  a  rounded  form,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  was 
the  earliest  form,  as  being  more  like  a  mount.  I  know  of  no  example  of 
the  rounded  form  of  base  here  given  later  than  the  twelfth  century.  Cutts 
gives  an  example  of  it  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 

The  form  of  the  sword  is  also  indicative  of  period.  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  earliest  representations  of  the  hilted  sword  show  the  hilt 
at  right  angles  to  the  blade,  as  in  this  example,  thus  representing  the  true 
cross  which  the  soldier  could  stick  upright  into  the  ground,  '  and  its  hilt 
formed  the  cross  before  which  he  prayed ' ;  while  those  examples  which 
show  the  hilt  turned  down  towards  the  point  of  the  sword  evinced  the 
later  form. 

The  stringed  bow  and  arrow  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  forester ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  weapons  here  shown  were  intended  to 
represent  a  man  of  position,  whose  rank  entitled  him  to  wear  a  sword  and 
whose  bow  indicated  the  possession  of  an  extent  of  land  which  afforded 
scope  for  hunting. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  the  slab  and  the  place  of  its  deposition, 
see  a  communication  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Jervise,  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  x.  p.  730.  Jervise,  who  gives 
a  not  quite  accurate  drawing  of  the  stone,  ascribes  it  to  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century ;  but  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  noticed,  namely,  the 
six-leaved  figure  characteristic  of  Norman  work,  the  early  form  of  the  base 
or  Calvary,  the  rectangular  hilt  of  the  sword,  the  bow  which  preceded 
the  crossbow,  and  the  absence  of  an  inscription,  all  pointing  to  an  early 
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period,  I  would  assign  this  slab  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  or 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  circular  cut  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  may  be  evidence  of 
fitting  to  the  base  of  a  round  column  when  the  slab  lay  on  the  floor  of 
the  church.  A.  Hutcheson. 

Broughty  Ferry. 

605.  An  Old  Dunkeld  Seal  (vol.  viii.  p.  170). — I  was  much  interested 
in  this  account,  but  fear  A.  H.  M.1  is  a  little  out  in  calling  it  a  Bishop's  seal. 
It  is  a  late  copy  of  the  original  fine  seal  ad  causas  of  the  Chapter  of 
Dunkeld,  described  by  Henry  Laing  in  his  work  on  Scottish  seals  under 
No.  1016,  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh. 
From  the  workmanship  I  should  judge  it  to  be  late  16th  century.  The 
seal  ad  causas  was  used  by  the  Chapter  for  copies  of  acts  of  chapter  and 
instruments  of  a  minor  and  transitory  interest.  The  Chapter  seal,  as 
described  by  Henry  Laing  under  No.  1017  and  its  counter  seal  No.  1018, 
was  used  for  all  the  important  acts  of  Chapter  affecting  the  property  of  the 
cathedral  and  all  important  documents. 

The  Bishop's  seal  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  fore-mentioned  seals, 
and  he  had  his  seal  of  dignity,  which  often  had  a  counter  seal,  his  secretum 
or  private  seal,  which  sometimes  was  used  as  a  counter  seal  to  his  seal  of 
dignity  and  his  seal  ad  causas.  A.  H.  M.  mentions  that  '  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  Westminster  there  are  seven  seals  of  Bishops  of  Dunkeld.'  All 
the  documents  have  been  long  removed  from  Westminster  and  are  now  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  Fetter  Lane,  where  they  can  be  inspected.  Mr. 
Bain  has  compiled  a  calendar  of  all  Scottish  documents.  And  I  have 
been  carefully  through  all  the  Scottish  Episcopal  seals,  and  find  there  are 
two  chapter  seals,  with  their  counters.  One  appended  to  letters  patent  by 
John,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  Chapter,  appointing  Master  David  de  Marre 
and  Sir  William  de  Fonte  Rubeo,  their  Canons,  their  proctors  for  ransom  of 
King  David,  append  their  seals  at  Edinburgh,  27th  September  1357. 
Seal  of  white  wax.    [Chapter  House  (Scots  Docs.),  Box  92,  No.  27.] 

The  other  appended  to  letters  patent  by  William,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
John,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Alexander  of  Aberdeen,  John  of  Moray, 
Alexander  of  Ross,  William  of  Dunblane,  and  Martin  of  Argyle ;  with 
consent  of  their  Chapters  and  the  whole  Clergy  of  Scotland,  appointing 
William,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  and 
Patrick,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  their  proctors  for  the 
ransom  of  King  David,  append  their  seals  and  those  of  their  Chapters  at 
Edinburgh,  26th  September  1357.  [Chapter  House  (Scots.  Docs.), 
Box  33,  No.  6.]  These  are  the  only  chapter  seals,  both  more  or  less 
imperfect,  and  two  seals  of  John,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  1356-69. 

There  is  also  a  third  seal  of  John,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  attached  to 
letters  patent  by  William,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Walter,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  John,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  Robert  Steward  of  Scotland, 
Earl  of  Strathern,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Marr,  George,  Earl  of  March,  William, 
Earl  of  Douglas,  John  Steward,  Earl  of  Carrick,  William  de  Kethe, 
Mareschal  of  Scotland,  Archibald  of  Douglas,  Robert  of  Erskyne,  James 
of  Douglas,  Walter  de  Lesseley,  Walter  de  Halyburton,  Alexander  de 
Lyndesay,  all  barons  and  knights ;  and  Master  John  of  Carrick,  keeper  of 
1  A.  H.  M.  should  have  been  appended  to  the  note  instead  of  R.  II. — Ed. 
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the  King  of  Scotland's  Privy  Seal,  commissioners  for  the  said  king  in 
concert  with  the  commissioners  of  the  King  of  England,  agreeing  to  a 
truce  till  the  Purification,  and  fourteen  years  thereafter.  The  balance  of 
the  Scottish  King's  ransom  (declared  to  be  56,000  marks)  to  be  paid  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  Norham,  or  Bamburgh,  by  yearly  payment  of  4000 
marks.  The  King  of  England's  Council  agree  that  the  Scottish  King's 
subjects  shall  have  the  half  rent  made  profits  of  their  lands  in  the  county 
of  Roxburgh,  occupied  by  the  English  subjects,  who  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed during  the  truce  ;  but  the  lands  let  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
English  Commissioners  shall  deliver  a  counterpart  hereof,  with  their  seals 
appended,  at  the  city  of  Durham,  on  August  following.  Done  under  the 
seals  of  the  aforesaid  at  the  city  of  London,  June  1369.  [Chapter  House 
(Scottish  Documents),  Box  97,  No.  5.]  While  examining  this  seal,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  seal  of  John  of  Dunkeld  was  upon  a  tag  inscribed 
Dunblane,  and  the  seal  of  Walter  of  Dunblane  upon  the  tag  inscribed 
Dunkeld.  This  has  lead  Laing  in  his  Supplement,  No.  1018,  to  describe  a 
seal  as  of  John,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  which  is  really  Walter,  Bishop  of 
Dunblane's  seal.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  wrong  seal  on  tag.  I 
have  seen  a  seal  of  Antony  Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham,  upon  a  tag  inscribed, 
Epi  Eliens.    The  seal  of  John  is  described  by  Henry  Laing,  No.  892. 

The  next  seal  is  of  Matthew  de  Crambeth,  1289,  died  1309,  and  is  the 
seal  of  dignity  of  that  Bishop,  and  is  fully  described  by  Henry  Laing,  No. 
1017  of  Supplement,  and  is  also  illustrated  by  him.  This  is  appended  to 
Letters  from  the  Scottish  Ambassadors  in  France  encouraging  the 
Guardian  and  Community  to  offer  a  strenuous  resistance  to  the  King  of 
England,  if  he  refuse  the  truce  asked  for  by  the  King  of  France.  Paris, 
May  25th,  1303.     [Chapter  House  (Scottish  Documents),  Box  14,  No. 


There  is  also  a  secretum  or  counter  seal.  Amongst  the  detached  seals, 
A  to  M  series  [Seals  B.,  No.  31],  this  is  described  by  Henry  Laing,  No. 
891  •  but  seems  to  be  only  from  a  fragment  as  no  inscription  is  given,  this 
being  mater  dei  ma  ....  a  mathei. 

The  next  seal  is  of  Nicholas  Moneymusk,  1408-1411,  and  is  appended 
to  letters  concerning  the  consecration  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Knoll, 
[Exchequer  Treasury  of  Receipt  Miscel.  -~q]  and  a  second  seal — [Chapter 


House  Documents  with  seals  b  I  64.]   Described  and  illustrated  by  Henry 


Laing,  No.  10 19,  Supplement. 

The  seal  of  James  Livingston  comes  next  in  order,  147  6-1483,  and  is 
appended  to  an  obligation  by  William,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  James, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Andrew,  Lord  Avendale,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and 
Collin,  Earl  of  Ergile,  Lord  Cambel  and  Lorn,  to  Alexander,  Duke  of 
Albany,  to  obtain  a  remission  for  himself  and  adherents,  and  a  restitution 
of  his  lands  and  offices,  if  he  will  keep  his  allegiance  to  King  James. 
Edinburgh. — [Chapter  House  (Scottish  Documents),  Box  96,  No.  14.] 
Described  by  Henry  Laing,  No.  1020,  Supplement. 

The  next  seal  is  that  of  George  Brown,  1484-15 14,  described  by  Henry 
Laing,  No.  102 1,  Supplement. — [Chapter  House  Documents  with  seals 


Gavin  Douglas  comes  next  as  described  by  Henry  Laing,  No.  1022, 
Supplement,  and  is  amongst  the  detached  seals  A  to  M  series  [seals  G, 


?  \  63-] — A  detached  seal  of  red  wax. 


No.  15]. 
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And  we  finish  with  Robert  Cockburn,  1522-1527,  as  described  by 
Henry  Laing,  No.  1023,  Supplement;  this  is  appended  to  a  truce  between 
England  and  Scotland,  4th  January  1524-5.  [Chapter  House  (Scots  Doc), 
Box  71.] 

So  at  the  Record  Office  are  preserved  : — 2  Chapter  seals,  3  seals  of 
John,  2  seals  of  Matthew,  1  seal  of  James  Livingstone,  2  seals  of  Nicholas, 
1  of  George  Brown,  1  of  Gavin  Douglas,  1  of  Robert  Cockburn — 13  in 
all. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  seal  of  William  as  mentioned  by  A.  H.  M. 
between  13 12-1337,  and  should  be  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  reference, 
so  that  I  might  hunt  it  up.  There  is  something  queer  about  the  date 
Keith  gives  William  Sinclair,  1300- 13 24.  I  am  most  anxious  to  get  casts 
of  the  following  Scottish  Episcopal  Seals  to  complete  a  series  of  Laing's 
casts :  John  Spottisvvood,  Archbishop,  St.  Andrews,  Laing's  Supplement, 
1012  ;  James  Paton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  No.  1025;  Patrick  Forbes, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  No.  1037  \  Alexander  Douglas,  No.  1045,  and  John 
Guthrie,  Nos.  1046-7,  Bishops  of  Moray ;  Robert  Leighton,  Nos.  1060-1, 
Dunblane;  David  Lindsay,  No.  1071,  Bishop  of  Ross;  Peter,  No.  1075, 
and  James  Law,  No.  1076,  Bishops  of  Orkney ;  Alexander  Gordon,  No. 
1093,  ana"  William  Cooper,  1094-5,  Bishops  of  Candide  Casa;  and  shall 
be  glad  to  exchange  any  others  of  Laing's  casts  for  same. 

Henry  A.  Rye. 

606.  The  Groat  Tombstone  (vol.  viii.  pp.  51,  162). — The  corre- 
spondent who,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  favoured 
you  with  a  letter  concerning  this  famous  relic,  has  been  misinformed.  The 
letters  were  not  touched,  and  no  blanks  were  filled  in.  The  stone,  in  its 
renewed  state,  is,  I  am  sure,  absolutely  reliable.  The  antiquarian,  Mr. 
John  Nicolson,  Nybster,  Wick,  who  renewed  the  stone,  is  quite  competent 
to  fulfil  with  discretion  the  task  he  undertook.  In  a  letter  to  me  on  the 
subject,  he  says,  '  I  deny  most  emphatically  that  I  filled  up  any  blanks  or 
altered  the  shape  of  the  letters  in  the  least'  He  simply  deepened  the 
spaces  around  the  letters — which  are  raised — so  as  to  bring  these  more 
into  relief.  In  the  case  of  one  word — that  at  the  base  of  the  cross — he  was 
uncertain  as  to  whether  the  third  letter  was  an  '  1 '  or  an  '  i,'  and  so  he  left 
it  untouched :  an  evidence  of  the  prudent  caution  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded. John  Horne. 


607.  Old  Stirling  Registers  (concluded from  vol.  viii.  p.  175). — 
I59I- 

Dec.    9.  Abigaill,  daughter  of  George  Spittall  and  Margaret  Watsone. 

W.  Jone  fargussone  Zwng,  Edward  Hall,  mchand,  Jone 

Mwresone,  Thomas  Watsone,  m. 
,,      ,,    Patrik  Gillaspie,  son  of  Jone  Gillaspie  and  Hellein  Maleice. 

W.  Patrik  Zwngm,  webs.,  Thomas  Gray,  fischer,  Patrik 

lowrie,  fischer,  Wm.  Maissone  Zwng,  cor. 
,,    12.  James,  son  of  Johnne  Gow  and  cristane  michell.     IV.  James 

Aisplein,  cuitler,  Wm.  Norie,  crystie  sword. 
„      „    Thomas  bruce,  son  of  Antone  bruce  and  Jonet  leischman.  IF. 

David  forester  of  logy,  Johnne  patsone,  Malcolme  Wallace. 
„    16.   Margaret  boyd,  daughter  of  Thomas  boyd  and  Margaret  Mowat 
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W.  Wm.  Edma,  baxter,  Jone  quhytbrw,  Dunca  Mairschell, 
James  Ramsay. 

Dec.  1 6.  [Either  blank  or  perhaps  obliterated]  of  Mr.  Moreis  Drud  and 
Agnes  Drumond.  W.  Jone  Mr.  of  Mar  [other  names 
perhaps  obliterated]. 

fors. 

„     „    [obliterated]  of  Ro*.  craigengelt  of  y*  ilk  and  Margaret  Aissone. 
W.  [obliterated]. 

„    19.  Agnes,  daughter  of  Patrik  Watsone  and  Margaret  Aissone.  W. 

Jone  Aissone,  craiginbr.,  Wm.  Aissone,  mcha\,  Edward  Hall, 
m.,  Wm.  Wilsone. 

„   21.  Jone  Cwnygha,  son  of  Andro  Cwnyghame  and  Issobell  Murde- 

sone.      W.  Jone  hog,  staibler,  Wm.  kir,  flescher,  Alexr. 

lokart,  Andro  Wilsone,  tail. 
„    23.  James  Alexr,  son  of  Archebauld  Alexr  and  Bessie  Alexr.  W. 

Antone  bruce,  baillie,  Malcolme  Wallace,  James  Alexr,  in 

mestrie,  Jone  Sterling,  yr,  Patrick  Kinross. 
„    26.   Margaret  ben,  daughter  of  Johnne  ben  and  Issobell  crystie.  W. 

David   Nycall,  nlchand,  Dunca    Pa^sone,   maltma,  Stein 

Richie,  Wm.  Zwng  in  dudaf. 
Jan.     2.  Sara,  daughter  of  Johnne  Kincaid  and  Issobell  Uttein.  W. 

James  Aisplein,  Johnne  Maleice,  Johnne  Swan. 
,,     „    Jone,  son  of  Johnne  Cairncors  and  Jonet  Uttein.     W.  Johnne 

Henrie  in   Craigf.,  Andro  Wilsone,  tail.,  Andro  Uttein, 

Dunca  leischman,  smyt. 
4.   Margaret,  daughter  of  Duncan  pa?sone  and  Jonet  cossine.  W. 

Johnne  Allane,  baxt.,  Wm.  bell,  Jone  layng,  Alexr.  Neilsone. 
„      9.  at  Bwkie  burn.    Jonet,  daughter  of  Arthur  Car  and  Margaret 

Zwng.     W.  Jone  liddell  (?)  at  ye  Miln  of  ye  Mure,  Andro 

liddell  at  ye  kirk  of  Mure,  Jone  Ra  at  Bukie  burn. 
„    13.  Jone,  son  of  Johnne  bell  and  Jonet  Scobie.  W.  Patrik  Zwngma, 

wobs?,  Johnne  broun  in  cabuskin,  Stein  Scobie  in  keir. 
„    16.   Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexr.  Ro^one  and  Jonet  forsy\  W. 

Jone  Millar  in  levelands,  Jone  Ranald  in  hoill,  Thomas 

Jhonson  in  craigf.,  Duncane  gib,  maissone. 
,,     „    Pawll,  son  of  Thomas  Andirsone  and  Annabell  Coustoun.  W. 

Patrik  home  of  argatie,  James  aissone,  nlchand,  George 

Spittell,  Jone  Moir  in  down. 
,,     ,,    Wm.,  son  of  Gawin  thomesone  and  Jonet  sword.     W.  Jone 

hairt   in   marie  wynd,  Wm.  Gilcreist  in   Castelhill,  Rot. 

thomeson,  webs. 

„    18.   Andro,  son  of  Rot.  Thomesone  and  hellein  layng.    W.  Andro 

thomson,  tailzor,  Andro  broun,  taiIzor,  Johnne  layng. 
,,    20.   Wm.,  son  of  Dunca   crystesone  and  Issobell   cowtts.  W. 

Alexr.  lokart,  Jone  ben,  [torn]  Edma,  baxt.,  [torn]  wilsone. 
„     ,,    Johnne,  son  of  Alex,  car  and  Jonet  Ewein.     W.  Thomas 

Andirsone,  Schand,  Jone  broun,  maissone,  Jone  Ewein, 

wobster. 

23.   Jonet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Willesone  and  cristane  philp.  W. 
James  Wallace,  William  Aissone,  m.,  Louk  wilsone  in  drip. 
In  Touchadame  in  S.  Ninians  parrochin. 
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Jan.   23.  James,  son  of  Gilbert  Wattir  and  Issobell  cowane.     W.  Johnne 
ro^one  in  caghir,  Jone  buch  in  could  [indistinct]. 

Feb.    6.   [plank']  of  Johnne  thomsone  [blank].    W.  Alex.  Thomesone. 
„    10.   Adame,  son  of  Archibauld  coSbrie  and  Meridiane  Mais^toun. 

W.  Archebauld  alexr.,  Patrik  kinross,  Jone  Aison,  Wm. 
Watsone. 

„    Jonet,  daughter  of  Wm.  gillaspie  and  Issobell  Michell.  W. 
Thomas  henrie,  wobs?,  Jone  layng  in  Stling. 
,,    13.  Alexr.,  son  of  George  Norwall  and  Sibella  Patlsone.    W.  James 
Schort,  James  Michel),  baxt,  Wm.  Norie,  James  crystesoun 
in  craiginforth. 

„      ,,    [torn]  of  Alexr.  cousland  and  Margaret  [torn].     W.  Alaster 
Campbell,  prior  of  ycolmkill,  andro  liddell,  James  crystesone. 
fors. 

,,    27.   David,  son  of  Wm.  Hwd  and  Jonet  neilsone.     W.  [none]. 
March  2.   Gawin,  son  of  henrie  gourley  and  Jonet  browster.     W.  Gawin 

bwma,  tailzor,  Johnne  Swane,  David  Airthe. 
,,      5.  Johne,  son  of  George  Watsone  and  Margaret  Russell.  W. 

Andro  Andirsone,  baxt.,  Malcolm  burn  in  gogar,  Jone  Russell, 

baxt. 

In  Touch  w*in  S.  ninians  parrochin. 
,,      9.  Twins,  Agnes,    David,    children  of  David   stevinsone  and 
Margaret  wilsone.      W.  David  fargusson   in   buch,  Jone 
Stevinsone,  yr,  Rot.  Stevinsone,  yr. 
In  Bad. 

,,    12.  Cathrein,  daughter  of  Thomas  norwall  and  hellein  Downie. 

W.  Jone  crystesone  in  drip,  david  murhed,  yr,  wait  michell 

in  wastwood. 

Under  ye  Abbets  craig. 
,,    16.  Thomas,   son   of  Thomas   gray  and   Jonet  hwttane.  W. 

Thomas  fores?  in  bright  George  fores?  in  shiph*,  Mathow 

thomeson  in  spittall. 
„     „    Alexr.,  son  of  umq"  Jone  Stewart,  psone  of  InSkip,  and  Luk  roos 

flemig.     W.  Umphra  cwnyghame,  commissr  of  Sterling,  Mr. 

Jone  Stewart,  George  bruce. 
,,    19.  Jonet,  daughter  of  Johnne  lowrie  and  cristane  gil  [torn].  W. 

Alexr.  broun,  wobs?,  Wm.  mairschall  miliar,  Jone  lowrie, 

sawar. 
In  drip. 

„    23.   [torn]  of  Lowk  Wilsone   and  Eli1,   henresone.     W.  [torn] 

Willesone,  cord.,  [torn]  drip  [torn]. 
„    23.   Hellein,  daughter  of  Rot.  buchana  and  hellein  huntar.  W. 

Jone  Malerie  in  cabusky,  James  buchaari  in  clay  stop. 

1592. 

,,    26.  James  car  [sic],  son  of  Rot.  finlasone  and  hellein  car. 

„     ,,    Agnes,  daughter  of  Wm.  Philp  and  bessie  schort.     W.  Johne 

philp  in  levelands,  Wm.  Edmane,  bax?,  George  lapslie,  Mal- 

colme  dSca. 

Upon  ye  xxiiij  day  of  marche  1591,  Jane  por?feild,  mother  to 
ye  bairn  undirwrittin  was  licht  of  ye  sam  in  yis  toun  in  ye 
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house  of  margaret  gib,  relict  of  umq11  Jone  dwthie  in  qwtiup 
in  hir  jwrnay  coand  fra  Ingland  qr  hir  mareit  husband  callit 
wilsone  was  execut  in  ye  toun  of  for 
sudden  slaying  ane  ma,  and  was  passand  to  margarie 
wilsone  his  mother  in  wrchill,  and  affermit  y*  scho  was  mareit 
on  hir  said  husband  in  Edr  xxii  zeir  or  yby,  upone  ye  qh  ye 
said  jane  and  hir  mother  gave  yair  great  aythes,  and  becaus 
ye  bairn  is  waik  and  na  fary  testimony  can  be  haid  pntlie. 
the  bairn  is  tho1  meit  to  be  baptezit. 
March  29.  Grissal,  daughter  of  [plank]  and  Jane  Por^feild.  W. 
James  grahame. 

This  bairn  following,  lawfull  gottin  in  logie  parochin,  was 
bapteizit,  beand  verie  waik  and  yair  kirk  desolat  of  ane 
pastor. 

[torn]  of  James  garrw  and  [torn]  gille  [lorn].     W.  James 
grahame,  Jone  hall,  cordener,  adame  richardson. 
[End  of  First  Volume  Registers.]1 

On  the  two  following  pages  are  the  tables  of  forbidden  degrees. 

608.  Englishmen  in  Scotland  (continued from  vol  viii.  p.  137). — 

Anna,  daughter  of  John  Hoptouu,  Inglishman,  and  Mar- 
garet Flemyng. 
Charles,   son   of  Thomas   Morgane,  Inglishman,  and 

Catherin  Langlands.     W.  Charles  Withrington. 
John,  son  of  Bassingbourne  Layre  and  Marie  Layre. 
Bessie,  daughter  of  Pearsie  Bowis,  Inglishman,  and  Agnes 

Gilphillen.     W.  Robert  Bowis. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Gregorie,  Inglishman,  and 

Marjorie  Nairne.     W.  Willm.  Burkenshaw. 
Samuell,  son  of  Samuell  Roberts  and  Jonet  Hunter. 
John,  illegitimate  son  of  John  Wood,  Inglishman.  W. 
Harie  Top. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Scot,  Inglishman,  and  Mar- 
garet Cuthbertsone. 
Charles,  son  of  Charles  Marlie,  Inglishman,  and  Margaret 
Phin. 

George,  son   of  David   Pryce,  and  Jean  Pryce.  W. 

Edward  Long,  Francis  Thorpe. 
Esdras,  son  of  Arthur  North,  Inglishman,  and  Bridget 
North.     W.  Edward  Long,  Henry  Antonius,  test,  law- 
fully married  in  England. 
April  20.  John  and  Sarah,  twins  of  John  Lanie,  Inglishman,  and 
Agnes  Mylne. 

April  22.  Peter,  son  of  Robert  Matheus,  Inglishman,  and  Magdalen 

Matheus.     W.  William  Leitchfeild. 
April  27.  Anna,  daughter  of  Edward  Thomsone,  Inglishman,  and 
Elspet  Blair. 

June    1.  Marie,  daughter  of  Jonas  Ruksbie,   Inglishman,  and 

Elizabeth  Ruksbie. 
June    1.  John  and  Thomas,  twins  of  Ingles  Pol  wart,  Inglishman, 
1  The  Registers  between  1594  and  1671  are  lost. 
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and  Jeane  Ogilvie.  W.  John  Steill,  Thomas  Cletoun, 
Thomas  Fleetwood. 

1656.  June  21.  Marjorie,  daughter  of  Josiah  Dausone,  Inglishman,  and 

Margaret  Drummond. 
„     June  27.  Marie,  daughter  of  William  Watsone,  Inglishman,  and 
Isobell  Reid.     W.  James  Stansfeild,  John  Tutishawe 
(the  father  dead). 

„  July  15.  Jeane,  daughter  of  Robert  Brambell,  Inglishman,  and 
Marie  Ker. 

,,     Aug.  12.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Peter  Hulso,  Inglishman,  and 

Marie  Hulso.     W.  William  Gray. 
Aug.  26.  Alisone,  daughter  of  Rhees  Jones,  Welshman,  and  Anna 

Read  (married  in  the  parish  of  Heulkfand  in  Wales). 
„     Sep.     2.  Williame,   son   of  Richard  Willans,  Inglishman,  and 

Euphame  fairlie. 

Sep.     9.  Margaret,  daughter  of  late  Timothie  Oldfeild,  Inglishman, 
and  Catherine  Watt. 
,,     Sep.   16.  Francis,  son  of  Thomas  Allay,  Inglishman,  and  Elizb. 
Allay. 

,,  Sep.  16.  Robert,  son  of  Robert  Bowman,  Inglishman,  and  Mar- 
garet Finlasone.     IV.  Fames  Poynes. 

,,     Oct.     5.  Agnes,  illegitimate  daughter  of  John  Blyth,  Inglishman. 

„  Oct.  12.  Agnes,  daughter  of  Barnard  Gilks,  Inglishman,  and 
Margaret  Gray. 

,,  Nov.  11.  Bennet,  daughter  of  Richard  Plumb,  Inglishman,  and 
Issobell  Plum. 

,,  Nov.  16.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  Joy,  Inglishman,  and  Beatrix- 
Fisher.     W.  Henry  Ley. 

„  Nov.  23.  Andro,  son  of  Thomas  Colling,  Inglishman,  and  Helen 
Lourimer. 

„  Dec.  30.  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Richard  Tukie,  Inglishman,  and 
Agnes  Clerk. 

1657.  Jan.   18.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Antonie  Graves,  Inglishman,  and 

Anna  Graves.     W.  Jenkin  Lues. 
„     Feb.    3.  John,  son  of  Thomas  Stockwell,  Inglishman,  and  Jonet 
Rae. 

Feb.  24.  John,  son  of  Samuell  Roberts,  Inglishman,  and  Jonet 
Hunter.     W.  Peter  Leonard  and  John  Roberts. 

,,     Mar.    1.  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Coulling  and  Sussana  Stanfeild. 

,,  Mar.  10.  Philip,  son  of  James  Stanfeild,  Inglishman,  and  Alisone 
Sim. 

,,  Mar.  15.  Thomas,  son  of  William  Hay,  Inglishman,  and  Christian 
Gibson. 

„  Mar.  17.  Aleis,  daughter  of  Thomas  Goodin,  Inglishman,  and 
Sophia  Wood.     W.  Thomas  Stockwell,  George  Will. 

,,  Mar.  29.  Bessie,  daughter  of  John  Corphie,  Inglishman,  and 
Marion  Mairteen. 

,,  April  19.  George,  son  of  George  Tavernor,  Inglishman,  and  Issobell 
Hutchesone. 

,,  April  28.  Zephaniah,  son  of  John  Harraden,  Inglishman,  and  Jonet 
Robertson. 

„  April  28.  John,  son  of  John  Dabsone,  Inglishman,  and  Jonet 
Rutherford. 
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1657.  May  10.  Joseph,  son  of  Samuell  Brooks,  Inglishman,  and  Jonet 
Patersone. 

„  May  10.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Spyce,  Inglishman,  and 
Margaret  Palmer. 

„     May  31.  Anthonie,  son  of  John  Moreis,  Inglishman,  and  Jonet 

Atchesone.     W.  Anthonie  Graves. 
„     May  31.  Marie,  daughter  of  Jonathan   Wan,   Inglishman,  and 

Helen  Patoun. 

„  June  30.  Jonet,  daughter  of  Umphra  Haitlie,  Inglishman,  and 
Margaret  Williamsone.     W.  John  Horncastle. 

„  June  30.  Thomas,  son  of  John  Couper,  Inglishman,  and  Issobell 
Ormiston.     W.  Tho.  Rochester. 

„  Sep.  13.  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Fatles,  Inglishman,  and  Mag- 
dalen Park. 

,,  Sep.  22.  Anna,  daughter  of  William  Mayne,  Inglishman,  and 
Sussana  Mayne. 

„  Oct.  25.  John,  son  of  Theophilus  Cook,  Inglishman,  and  Margt. 
Harroway. 

Nov.    3.  Dorathie,  daughter  of  Robert  Parkin,  Inglishman,  and 
Jane  Hay. 

„  Nov.  10.  Joseph,  son  of  Thomas  Jonstoun,  Inglishman,  and  Mar- 
garet Wright.     W.  Samuell  Winder. 

„  Nov.  17.  Marie,  daughter  of  John  Bared,  Inglishman,  and  Margaret 
Badzenoch.     W.  Peter  Leonard. 

„  Dec.  17.  Agnes,  daughter  of  William  Watsone,  Inglishman,  and 
Issobel  Reid. 


QUERIES. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  assist  us  in  making  the  Scottish  Antiquary 
of  more  value,  especially  to  those  who  ask  for  information,  by  sending 
replies  to  queries.  Many  Scotsmen  residing  in  our  colonies  and  in 
America  have  not  access  to  documents  which  our  home  readers  can 
readily  consult.  In  many  cases,  we  are  sure  it  would  be  easy  to  supply 
our  friends  at  home  and  abroad  with  the  information  they  ask  for.  As 
Scotsmen  are  specially  kindly  in  the  sense  of  valuing  kinship,  let  them 
also  be  kindly  in  the  sense  of  being  good-natured  enough  to  assist  their 
brother  Scots  who  ask  their  literary  help.  We  write  this  because  the 
'  reply '  portion  of  our  magazine  is  not  so  useful  as  it  might  be  made. 

Ed. 

CCLXIV.  The  St.  Clairs  {continued from  vol.  viii.  p.  181). — 

1.  William  de  St.  Clair,  Justiciarius  Galwythicz  in  the  time 
of  King  William  the  Lion.    Was  he  of  the  Roslin  family  ? 

2.  William  St.  Clair,  first  of  Roslin,  1 280-1 300,  is  stated  to 
have  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  March.  Can  this  be 
confirmed  ?  Was  Longformacus  thus  acquired  as  dowry  ?  Was 
Sir  William  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Dunbar  in  1296,  at 
which  he  was  on  the  losing  side.  Was  Annabel  St.  Clair,  married 
to  Sir  David  Wemyss,  a  daughter  of  Roslin  or  of  Herdmanston  ? 
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3.  Was  William  St.  Clair  of  Roslin,  1358,  son  or  grandson  of 
his  predecessor  Sir  Henry  ? 

4.  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  St.  Clair  of  Roslin,  is  stated 
to  have  married  1st,  in  1353,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Angus.  Can  the 
date  be  right  ? 

5.  What  relationship  is  presumed  between  Thomas  de  St. 
Clair,  ballivus  of  Kirkwall,  and  Alex,  de  St.  Clair  (parties  to  an 
Orcadian  record  in  1364),  and  the  Roslins? 

6.  An  Attestation  of  the  Lawman  and  Canons  of  Orkney  in 
1422  (see  Ork.  Saga,  Intro,  lxiii),  is  stated  to  certify  inter  alia 
that  Henry,  first  St.  Clair  Earl  of  Orkney,  was  himself  married 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Malise,  Earl  of  Orkney.  Is 
this  true  ? 

7.  In  1 39 1  Earl  Henry  disponed  the  lands  of  Newburgh  and 
Auchdale  in  Aberdeenshire  to  his  brother  David.  A  century 
later  Newburgh  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl's  great-grand- 
son, William  the  Waster,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Sinclair.  This 
implies  failure  of  issue  with  David.  Is  there  any  record  of 
possession  intermediate  between  David  and  William?  Who 
witness  the  deed  (Diplom.  Norwegiaim,  ii.  401)? 

8.  In  1396  Lady  Elizabeth  Sinclair  and  her  husband,  Sir  John 
Drummond,  give  Earl  Henry  a  quittance  with  regard  to  any 
claims  they  may  have  in  favour  of  the  Earl's  heir-male.  The 
deed  is  stated  to  be  in  the  Perth  Charter-chest.  Elsewhere  I 
see  Elizabeth  is  married  to  Sir  John  Edmonston.  Who  witness 
this  deed,  and  what  other  personages  does  it  name  ? 

9.  The  first  Earl  Henry  married  Jean  Haliburton.  Is  it  known 
whether  she  was  a  daughter  of  Walter  Haliburton  of  that  Ilk  or 
of  Sir  John  Haliburton  of  Dirleton  ? 

10.  Earl  Henry  11.  is  stated  to  have  granted  to  his  brother 
John  several  lands,  viz.  :  the  Kirktone,  the  Loganhouse,  the 
Earn  Craig,  the  Easter  and  Wester  Summer  Hopes,  on  condition 
that  if  he  had  no  heirs-male  they  should  return  to  the  House  of 
Roslin.    Did  they  so  return  ? 

11.  Was  a  dispensation  granted  for  the  re-marriage  of  his 
widow,  Egidia  Douglas,  in  141 8  ?  (See  Douglas,  Peerage.)  She 
is  stated  to  have  married  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  but  in  all 
subsequent  appearances  is  only  styled  as  Countess  of  Orkney. 

1 2.  Who  was  Thomas  Sinclair,  mentioned  as  a  leading  Orcadian 
in  the  charges  of  the  Commons  of  Orkney  of  1425.  If  the  reference 
in  article  1 1  to  John  Craigie  can  be  construed  as  son  of  Thomas' 
sister,  then  Thomas  would  be  brother  to  Earl  Henry  11.  Can  it 
be  so  construed? 

13.  William  and  Edward  St.  Clair  appear  as  witnesses  to  an 
instrument  of  infeftment  in  1447  {Genealogie,  p.  67).  Who  are 
they? 

14.  John  Sinclair  of  Deskford  and  Findlater  (1420),  whose 
heiress,  Margaret,  married  in  1437,  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie.  Is  this 
John  the  brother  of  Earl  Henry  n.  ?  A  John  and  a  Thomas 
Sinclair  are  present  in  1434  at  the  investiture  of  William,  Earl 
of  Orkney. 

15.  Alex.  Sinclair  attests  the  Orcadian  Diploma  at  Kirkwall, 
1446.    Who  is  he  ? 
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1 6.  Who  is  author  of  the  lines  beginning  'The  constant 
courage,  and  the  loyal  love'  (p.  16,  Hay's  Genealogie)} 

17.  The  Sinclairs  of  Dry  den. — Vestiges  of  such  a  family  appear 
from  time  to  time  closely  associated  with  the  Roslins.  1446, 
Edward  Sinclair  of  Dryden  (Hay,  p.  27),  perhaps  the  same  per- 
son who  witnesses  the  infeftment  of  1447.  In  1480  an  Edward 
Sinclair  witnesses  a  bond  by  George  Lord  Seton  to  Sir  Oliver 
of  Roslin  (Hay,  p.  in),  and  in  1502  Edward  Sinclair  leads  the 
Orcadians  against  an  incursion  of  the  English.  A  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  Dryden,  'the  Queen's  knicht'  of  Dunbar's  poem, 
occurs  in  the  Treasurer's  account  as  early  as  1490,  and  continues 
down  to  15 1 2-13.  He  may  be  the  Sir  John  in  Peterkin's  Rental 
of  1503.  Later  on  Dryden  appears  to  have  passed  to  the 
descendants  of  Sir  Oliver  of  Roslin.  In  1591  John  Sinclair  of 
Dryden  conveys  Lasswade  to  John  Nicolson.  Further  informa- 
tion of  this  family  would  be  of  interest. 

1 8.  The  Sinclairs  of  Balgreggie. — Could  an  outline  of  the 
descendants  of  this  family  be  readily  obtained  ? 

19.  Sir  James  Sinclair,  Governor  of  Kirkwall  Castle,  natural 
son  of  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Wassalter,  received  Letters  of 
Legitimation  (1528-39).    Is  it  known  who  was  his  mother? 

20.  On  p.  113  of  Calder's  History  of  Caithness  there  is  men- 
tion of  a  Complaint,  intended  to  have  been  preferred  against 
Sir  James  by  Lord  William  Sinclair  (his  cousin).  Is  the  paper 
in  existence,  and  what  names  are  mentioned  ? 

21.  Calder's  History  of  Caithness,  note  on  p.  336,  refers  to  a 
suit  of  Beatrix  Gordon,  wife  of  William  Sinclair  of  Dunbeath, 
in  1574  to  repudiate  her  marriage  with  him.  It  would  be  of 
value  to  refer  to  the  proceedings,  and  determine  the  date  of  her 
marriage  with  him,  as  there  is  much  confusion  hanging  over  his 
marriages.    (See  Caith.  Fam.  Hist.,  article  '  Dunbeath.') 

22.  '■Roslin  Castle.'' — What  is  the  age  of  this  air? 

23.  Patrick  Sinclair,  Ambassador  to  England  1524-28.  Is 
he  the  3rd  son  of  William  Sinclair  of  Roslin  mentioned  in  the 
entail  of  1542  ? 

24.  Thomas  Sinclair,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  1567.  Who 
is  he? 

25.  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Pitcairnes  (Sol way  Moss).  Are  his 
descendants  known? 

26.  Could  the  connection  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Earlston,  North- 
rig,  and  Morain  with  their  parent  stems  be  readily  shown  ? 

27.  Could  any  reader  favour  me  with  an  extract  from  the 
Scottish  Exchequer  Rolls  down  to,  say,  1600  of  any  notices 
relating  to  the  St.  Clairs  or  Sinclairs  ? 

Rowland  St.  Clair. 

CCLXXVI.  Erskine  of  Kinnoul. — Sir  Nicholas  Erskine,  second  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Erskine  by  Beatrice  Lindsay,  is  the  reputed  ancestor 
of  the  House  of  Kinnoul.  He  had  two  safe-conducts  from 
Edward  in.,  one  with  6  and  the  other  with  8  horsemen. 

Erskine  of  Kinnoul  occurs  occasionally  in  Wood's  Peerage 
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and  in  other  Scottish  books,  but  the  entries  are  not  connected. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  a  pedigree  ?  C. 

CCLXXVII.  Erskine,  Lord  Kinnedar. — Whence  did  this  gentleman, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  spring  ? 

William  Erskine,  Lord  Kinnedar,  was  father  of  John  Erskine, 
Captain  40th  Regiment  B.N.L,  his  son,  William  Charles  Chitty 
Erskine,  was  of  Nether  Kinnedar. 

Lord  Kinnedar  had  a  sister,  Mary  Ann  Erskine,  who  married 
the  Right  Honourable  Archibald  Colquhoun,  Lord  Advocate. 

Also  his  father  was  Rev.  William  Erskine,  minister  of 
Muthill. 

By  some  accounts  he  was  a  branch  from  Pittodric  or  Bal- 
hagarty.  Can  your  correspondents  correct  or  add  to  the 
above  ?  C. 

CCLXXVIII.  '  The  Belt.'— The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Kirk- 
session  records  of  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar,  Fife  : — '  Grissel 
Horsburgh  and  Margaret  Kilmany,  as  flyters  and  fighters,  the  one 
to  the  belt,  the  other  to  the  jougs.  Grissel  Horsburgh  to  pay  20 
sh.  if  shee  goe  not  to  the  belt'  '  This  day  Janett  Anderson  was 
ordined  to  pay  fourty  shillings  for  flyting,  and  to  mak  hir  repent- 
ance publicklie  befor  ye  pulpitie,  and  if  ever  shee  be  fund  in  ye 
lyk  fait  againe,  yt  shee  should  be  lyable  to  stand  in  ye  belt  and 
pay  ye  double  of  hir  penaltie.'  Can  any  one  say  what  the  belt 
was  ?  At  first  I  thought  it  might  refer  to  scourging,  and  be 
equivalent  to  our  more  modern  tawse,  but  the  second  of  these 
extracts  evidently  points  to  something  different.  R.  P. 

Dollar. 

CCLXXIX.  Sheets  in  Scotland. — The  custom  of  sleeping  in  one  large 
sheet  doubled  at  the  foot,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, and  to  have  made  special  impression  on  more  than  one 
English  traveller.  Fynes  Moryson,  writing  in  1598,  says  'they 
used  but  one  sheet,  open  at  the  sides  and  top  but  close  at  the 
feet  and  so  doubled ' ;  and  John  Ray  the  Naturalist,  who  visited 
Scotland  about  1662,  remarks  that  'it  is  the  manner  in  some 
places  there  to  lay  on  but  one  sheet  as  large  as  two,  turned  up 
from  the  feet  upwards.'  The  practice,  I  imagine,  was  continued 
till  quite  recent  times,  and  I  have  when  a  boy  slept  in  a  sheet  of 
the  kind.  Such  pieces  of  linen  were  termed  '  sheets  'par  excel- 
lence, the  single  coverings  which  are  now  used  being  called 
'  half-sheets.'  Is  the  larger  size  still  in  use  anywhere  ?  If  so  it 
would  be  well  to  make  a  note  of  it.  J.  B.  P. 

CCLXXX.  Forbes  of  Knapernay. — John  Forbes  (younger  brother  of 
Sir  Samuel  Forbes,  Bart.,  of  Foveran),  married  Margaret  Craw- 
ford, and  purchased  the  lands  of  Knapernay,  Aberdeenshire. 
His  sons  were  Samuel  (served  heir  to  his  father  1715),  and  David, 
born  23rd  November  1708.  Samuel  Forbes  of  Knapernay 
had  a  son  John  (served  heir  to  his  father  1765),  who  succeeded 
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to  the  Baronetcy  of  Foveran.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
some  account  of  David  Forbes  ?  '  Absque  Metu.' 

Edinburgh. 

CCLXXXI.  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  primus. — Who  was  the  mother  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Monro?  His  father  was  John  Monro,  surgeon 
in  the  army  of'  King  William,  and  his  grandfather  Sir  Alexander 
Monro  of  Bearcrofts.     My  information  is  that  Surgeon  John 

Monro  married,  before  1697,  his  cousin,  Miss  Forbes,  niece 

of  Mr.  Forbes  of  Culloden.  What  was  her  name,  and  who  were 
her  parents  ?  Was  she  a  daughter  of  Captain  James  Forbes  of 
Caithness  (younger  brother  of  John  Forbes  11.,  of  Culloden), 
who  married,  circa  1650,  Agnes  Monro,  daughter  of  Rev.  George 
Monro  of  Pitlundie,  elder  brother  of  Sir  Alexander  Monro  of 
Bearcrofts  ?  I  shall  be  indebted  to  any  of  your  reader  who  can 
give  me  assistance  in  clearing  up  this  point. 

'Absque  Metu.' 

Edinburgh. 

CCLXXXII.  The  Male  Representation  of  the  Robertsons  of 
Strowan. — To  whom  would  the  chieftainship  of  the  Robertsons 
pass  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  the  male  descendants  of 
Duncan  Mor  Robertson  of  Drumachine?  Certainly  to  the 
descendants  of  James  Robertson  of  Cultaloskin,  fourth  son  of 
Robert  Robertson  of  Strowan  by  his  wife,  Agnes  Macdonald,  of 
the  Keppoch  family.  But  who  are  they  ?  The  Robertsons  of 
Cultaloskin  cease  to  appear  as  proprietors  of  Cultaloskin  with  a 
Patrick  Robertson  after  17 19.  Whether  Patrick  had  issue  does 
not  seem  to  be  known.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  above 
James  Robertson  of  Cultaloskin  had  a  quarrel  with  his  elder 
brothers  regarding  the  support  of  Montrose  (James  refusing  to 
join  Montrose)  and  left  them  and  made  his  way  to  Bervie,  in 
Kincardineshire.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  the  readers 
of  Scottish  Antiquary  can  tell  me  if  there  is  truth  in  this  tradition 
and  also  furnish  me  with  information  respecting  James  Robertson 
of  Cultaloskin  and  his  descendants,  or  tell  me  anything  concern- 
ing James  Robertson  in  the  parish  of  Caterline,  and  Christian 
Capenhart,  who  gave  up  their  names  in  parish  of  KinefT  1664 
(Kinneff  being  near  Bervie)  for  proclamation  for  marriage,  as  well 
as  anything  about  James  Robertson,  merchant  of  Bervie,  who 
died  13th  December  1758,  aged  90,  and  was  buried  at  Bervie, 
he  having  married  at  Bervie,  12th  April  1705,  Elizabeth  Burness, 
by  whom  he  had  issue — James,  Jane,  John,  William,  George, 
Christian,  and  Alexander.  In  March  1705  James  Robertson  and 
Elizabeth  Burness  were  both  of  the  parish  of  Caterline. 

L.  S.  R. 

CCLXXXIII.  Sir  Peter  Young. — Was  Sir  Peter  Young  the  descendant 
of  Sir  James  Scrymgeour  of  Dundee,  and  his  wife,  Isabel,  eldest 
daughter  of  Andrew,  3rd  Lord  Gray  ?  J.  G.  B. 
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REPLIES  TO  QUERIES. 

CCLXIV  (a)  4.  Iolande  de  Coucy.  Moreri  (1724),  s.  v.  Robert  de 
Dreux,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  various  members  of  the 
family,  quoting  among  other  authorities  Du  Chesne,  Histoire  de 
Druex,  and  Argentre,  Histoire  de  Bretagne. 

Robert  I.,  fifth  son  of  King  Louis  vi.  of  France,  m.,  thirdly, 
Agnes  de  Baudemont,  Dame  de  Braine,  and,  dying  in  n  88,  left 
by  her 

Robert  11.  (d.  12 18  or  19),  Count  of  Dreux,  of  Braine,  and 
of  Nevers,  m.,  secondly,  Iolande  de  Coucy,  eldest  daughter  of 
Raoul  1.,  Sire  de  Coucy,  and  Agnes  of  Hainault ;  their  eldest 
son  was 

Robert  111.  (d.  1233),  in.  Eleanor,  only  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Sieur  de  St.  Valeri,  and  Adela  of  Ponthieu,  their  heir  was 

John  1.  (d.  1248),  vi.  Marie  de  Bourbon,  leaving 

Robert  iv.,  m.  Beatrix,  Countess  of  Monfort  l'Amauri,  only 
child  of  John  1.,  of  Monfort  l'Amauri,  and  Jeanne  du  Chateau 
du  Loir,  or  Chateaudun.    Their  second  daughter, 

Iolande,  was  m.  in  1286  to  Alexander  in.  of  Scotland,  and 
afterwards,  in  1294  (as  his  second  wife),  to  Artus  11.  Duke  of 
Brittany,  son  of  John  11.  of  Brittany,  and  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Henry  in.  of  England.    She  died  in  1322.    Her  son, 

John  de  Montfort,  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Brittany  in  op- 
position to  his  niece,  Jeanne  (wife  of  Charles  of  Blois),  grand- 
daughter of  Artus,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Marie,  heiress  of 
Limoges. 

It  was  Raoul  de  Coucy  (father  of  Iolande,  who  m.  Robert  n. 
de  Dreux),  who,  when  mortally  wounded  in  the  Holy  Land, 
1 191,  ordered  his  heart  to  be  taken  to  the  Lady  of  Fajel.  Her 
husband  seized  it  from  the  squire  and  had  it  chopped  up  and 
mixed  with  her  food.  On  hearing  of  what  she  had  partaken, 
the  lady  refused  to  swallow  anything  more,  and  thus  died  of 
starvation.  This  story  is  given  by  Fauchet,  Anciens  Po'etes 
Francais,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Du  Chesne,  Histoire  de  la 
Maison  de  Coucy.  Moreri  (17 16)  also  gives  the  name  of 
L'Alloiiette,  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Coucy,  as  a  reference. 

Fess  Checquy. 

CCLXXI V.  Family  of  de  Lard. — The  family  of  de  Lard  (more  correctly 
deArd,  or  de  la  Ard  1  of  the  Aird,')  into  which  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Malise,  Earl  of  Stratherne,  married,  took  its  name  from  the 
well-known  district  of  '  the  Aird,'  lying  between  Inverness  and 
Beauly.  That  district  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the 
family,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  now  belongs  to  Lord  Lovat. 
Matilda's  husband  was  Wiland  of  the  Aird.  Mr.  Lart,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Rowland  St.  Clair,  will  find  information  regarding  the 
family's  connection  with  the  Earls  of  Stratherne  and  Caithness 
in  Anderson's  Orkneyinga  Saga,  and  Skene's  1  Notes  on  the 
Earldom  of  Caithness,'  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  vol.  xii.  William  Mackay. 

Inverness. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

History  of  the  Scottish  Church,  by  W.  Stephen,  Rector  of  St.  Augus- 
tin's  Dumbarton,  Vol.  r.  Edinburgh,  David  Douglas. — Mr.  Stephen,  in 
his  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Scottish  Church,  carries  the  reader 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  in  1560.  The  history  of  the 
Early  and  Mediaeval  Church  has  often  been  attempted,  but  the  work  under 
consideration  is  none  the  less  valuable.  The  early  history  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  Church  his- 
torians, though  in  many  ways  it  may  be  described  more  as  a  hagiology 
than  a  history  of  the  machinery  and  progress  of  a  national  church.  Mr. 
Stephen  is  not  an  exception,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  dwelt  on 
the  legends  of  our  early  saints  at  somewhat  too  great  length.  The  late 
Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin  has  furnished  information  which  makes  the 
student  acquainted  with  the  early  missionaries  to  Scotland.  But  if  the 
reader  feels  inclined  to  skip  some  pages,  filled  with  rather  irrelevant  matter, 
his  attention  is  arrested  and  secured  by  the  admirable  treatment  bestowed 
on  the  later  periods  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  life  and  work.  A  clear  and 
valuable  light  is  thrown  on  the  Culdees,  on  Queen  Margaret's  work,  and 
the  result  of  it,  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  supremacy  of  Rome  as 
compared  with  the  effect  produced  on  the  Church  of  England.  These 
subjects  are  treated  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  while  we  note  an 
absence  of  bitterness,  which  too  often  mars  the  work  of  the  Church  his- 
torian. Mr.  Stephen  possesses  a  pleasing  and  interesting  style  which  will 
make  his  works  further  valued.  We  have  not  room  in  our  pages  for 
long  extracts,  but  we  think  the  following  account  of  Glasgow  Cathedral 
will  interest  our  readers  : — 

'The  first  Cathedral  in  Glasgow  was  dedicated  in  1 136.  Forty  years  afterwards  it 
was  wasted  by  fire,  and  Bishop  Jocelyn  then  began  the  magnificent  building  which  is 
still  the  chief  ornament  in  stone  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  life  of  St.  Kentigern,  by 
Brother  Jocelyn  of  Furness,  was  written  to  promote  the  re-building.  Further  to  raise 
money,  a  guild  of  St.  Kentigern  was  formed,  indulgences  offered,  collection  appointed, 
and  offerings  collected  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  kingdom.  The  crypt  was  begun 
in  1 181,  and  consecrated  by  Jocelyn  in  11 97,  in  the  first  week  of  July.  Each  annivers- 
ary of  the  dedication  was  followed  by  a  great  fair  of  eight  days'  duration.  The  Glasgow 
Fair  Holidays  have  now  been  observed  for  seven  hundred  years  by  twenty  generations 
of  citizens,  few  of  them  probably  aware  of  their  origin  and  of  the  memorable  prelate  who 
was  the  builder  of  their  matchless  crypt  and  the  former  of  their  fair.  The  choir  of  the 
Cathedral  was  finished  in  1258.  A  wooden  steeple  followed,  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  The  present  spire,  which  is  of  stone,  and  is  the  least  worthy  part  of  the 
structure,  was  begun  by  one  bishop  (Lauder),  and  finished  by  another  (Cameron),  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  name  had  been  in  progress  probably  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under  successive  building  bishops,  down  to  1480,  when 
it  was  completed.  Blackader,  the  first  archbishop  (1484-1508),  built  the  rood  loft  and 
began  the  south  transept,  but  got  no  further  than  the  under  part,  which  is  now  called  his 
crypt.  They  said  of  St.  Mungo's  Cathedral,  as  the  type  of  an. endless  task,  what  used  to 
be  said  of  the  patron's  life,  "  It  is  like  St.  Mungo's  work,  it  is  never  finished."  The 
clang  of  the  Reformation  made  the  adage  prophetic' — P.  278-9. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  for  type  and  general  appearance  the  work  is 
admirable,  and  we  feel  sure  the  reader  will  lay  it  down  when  finished  with 
a  wish  to  see  the  continuation  of  the  work — which  will  include  a  period 
which  we  doubt  not  Mr.  Stephen  will  treat  in  as  scholarly  a  style,  and  in 
as  fair  a  spirit  as  he  has  already  displayed. 
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Frenches  of  Scotland,  by  A.  D.  Weld  French,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  privately 
printed. — A  study  of  genealogy  affords  convincing  evidence  that  the 
adage,  £  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it '  holds 
good  with  regard  to  families.  Many  of  our  oldest  families  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  peerage,  and  some  are  so  proud  of  their  untitled  position 
that  they  decline  with  thanks  the  offer  of  a  coronet.  As  the  north-west 
of  Scotland  can  boast  her  Highland  chieftains,  so  the  southern  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom  still  possess  families  sprung  from  Saxon 
followers  of  Queen  Margaret  and  Norman  knights,  who,  having  gained  a 
lodgment  in  England,  got  across  the  borders  and  colonised  the  fair 
vale  of  Annan,  and  worked  northward  to  Aberdeen.  Some  of  these  men 
founded  houses  prominent  in  our  national  history;  the  list  can  be  headed 
by  Bruce  and  Stewart.  The  power  of  the  house  of  Bruce  early  showed 
itself  by  the  number  of  families  which  were  allied  to  it  by  interest  rather 
than  consanguinity.  Annandale  was  the  home  of  men  who,  recognising 
the  Bruce  as  the  most  influential  settler,  seem  to  have  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  making  his  armorial  bearings  the  model  on  which  to  form  their 
own.  The  saltire  with  a  chief,  of  the  Bruces,  varied  by  different  coloured 
metals  and  subsidiary  charges,  is  borne,  amongst  others  of  less  note,  by 
the  Johnstones,  Kirkpatricks,  Blackwoods,  Jardines,  and  the  Frenches, 
which  last  family  were  early  in  possession  of  a  district  in  Annandale 
known  as  Frenchland.  We  find  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Weld  French's  Index 
Armorial  that  the  family  of  France  of  Scotland  bore  '  vert  a  saltire  arg.  on 
a  chief  or,  then  fleur-de-lis  az.}  These  are  not  the  arms  at  present 
attributed  to  French  of  Frenchland,  but  they  point  to  the  locality  of  the 
early  home  of  the  family  of  French  or  France.  Mr.  Weld  French  has 
supplemented  his  Index  Armorial  of  the  name  of  French  with  Notes  on  the 
Surnames  of  Francus,  Francis,  French,  etc.,  in  Scotland,  with  a?i  accoufit  of 
the  Frenches  of  Thorny  dike,  and  in  a  compass  of  100  pages  he  has  com- 
pressed a  vast  amount  of  genealogical  research.  A  short  preface  explains 
the  formation  of  the  various  forms  of  the  name  from  a  common  root,  and 
having  done  this  he  shows  in  the  body  of  his  work  how  the  Frenches 
were  in  France  the  neighbours  of  the  Bruces  and  Valoines  in  the  district 
of  the  Cotentin  in  Normandy.  Mr.  French  is  a  careful  and  laborious 
writer,  and  his  book  is  an  example  of  the  value  of  collecting  all  scraps  of 
information  when  compiling  a  family  history.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
we  shall  see  further  results  of  his  labours,  and  that  they  will  prove  both 
interesting  and  valuable. 

The  Last  Resting-place  of  a  Scottish  Queen,  by  the  Rev.  E.  High  ton, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Tarrant  Keynstan,  Dorsetshire. — Mr.  Highton  has 
written  a  short  account  of  two  celebrities  who  were  buried  in  his  church, 
Joan,  daughter  of  King  John  of  England  and  Queen  of  King  Alexander  II. 
of  Scotland,  and  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  the  founder  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Though  in  the  title  precedency  is  duly  given  to  the  queen 
and  lady,  yet  most  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  Bishop 
Poore.  The  notice  of  the  queen  is  short,  and  we  give  it,  only  adding 
that  she  died  at  York  without  issue,  and  that  Alexander  married  a  second 
time,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  de  Coucy,  left  issue,  King- 
Alexander  in. 

About  forty  years  ago,  in  the  making  of  a  road  from  the  end  of  the 
abbey  barn,  two  stone  coffins  were  found,  not  buried  in  the  ground,  but 
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lying  on  the  floor,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  walls.  The  slab 
which  covered  one  of  these  is  the  one  standing  by  the  font  in  the  church  ■ 
the  other,  a  smaller  one,  which  covered  the  coffin  of  Queen  Joan,  daughter 
of  King  John  of  England,  and  wife  of  Alexander  n.  of  Scotland,  who  was 
buried  here  in  1238,  is  lying  on  the  greensward  outside,  waiting  to  be 
placed  near  the  slab  of  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  beside  which  it  rested  for 
more  than  six  centuries. 

This  royal  lady  had  been  a  great  benefactress  to  the  abbey,  and  had 
directed  that  her  body  should  be  buried  there.  The  king,  Henry  in., 
who  was  much  attached  to  her,  and  had  tenderly  nursed  her  during  her 
last  illness,  after  her  death  sent  down  her  body  to  Tarrant.  It  rested  at 
twenty-six  churches  and  abbeys  on  the  way  down  from  London,  and  to 
each  of  these  the  king  gave  a  costly  altar-cloth,  and  he  directed  that  an 
effigy  of  his  sister  should  be  placed  on  her  tomb  in  Tarrant  Abbey.  This 
effigy  has  gone,  as  so  much  else  that  was  beautiful  and  precious  went,  in 
the  sad  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  :  but  the  memory  of  the 
holy  bishop  and  the  good  queen  still  lingers  about  the  lovely  spot 1  in  the 
retired  Dorsetshire  valley,  where  their  bodies  were  laid. 

Attempt  at  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Prince  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte.    London  :  Henry  Sotheran. 

The  late  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  as  he  was  usually  styled,  was  well 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  linguistic  student.  He  formed  a  library  of  works 
on  and  in  various  languages  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  This  library 
is  now  for  sale.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  his  widow  that  it  should  be 
sold  en  bloc,  and  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  it  has  to  be  dispersed. 
To  give  an  idea  of  its  size  alone,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  works 
number  13,699,  and  deal  with  over  300  languages  and  dialects.  Mr. 
Collins  has  prepared  a  catalogue  which  is  contained  in  a  quarto  volume  of 
718  pages.  This  work  alone  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  comprehensive 
and  valuable  bibliography  of  linguistic  literature.  Should  the  library  find 
a  resting-place  in  any  of  our  great  public  libraries,  we  shall  retain  a 
treasure  and  a  monument  of  the  late  Prince's  industry  and  skill.  If  it 
leaves  Britain,  we  fear  that  many  of  the  books  which  compose  it  will  be 
lost  to  the  British  student,  who  will  still  have,  however,  the  benefit  of  this 
most  interesting  catalogue. 

Brief  Account  of  Clan  Donnachaidh.  Glasgow  :  Privately  printed.  In 
a  cover,  bright  with  the  tartans  of  the  Clan,  the  'brief  account'  is 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  Clan  Donnachaidh  Society,  and  is  the 
work  of  an  enthusiastic  and  careful  writer,  Mr.  David  Robertson,  F.S.A., 
Scot.  Clan  Societies  are  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  useful  work, 
not  only  in  preserving  alive  the  old  clan  feeling,  but  in  collecting  facts 
throwing  light  upon  the  ancient  history  and  life  of  the  Highlands,  and  of 
the  men  who  have  above  all  others  preserved  their  national  character  for 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  The  population  of  the  Lowlands  has  undergone 
great  racial  change.  The  student  of  Highland  life  and  history  will  see 
how  the  natives  of  that  district  have  kept  wonderfully  free  of  change.  To 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Robertson's 
book. 

1  This  was  called  indiscriminately  Locus  benedict <z  Regince  super  Tarente,  or  Locus 
Sancti  Ricardi  Episcopi. 
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609.  Confessions  of  Alloa  Witches. — The  following  '  delationis, 
dittees,  and  confessionis '  of  a  number  of  Alloa  witches  is  copied  from  the 
original  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land. The  document  has  been  written  on  one  side  of  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length  by  twelve  inches  in  breadth,  and 
afterwards  divided  into  three  smaller  sheets.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has 
never  before  been  printed.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  writer  has  not  given  us 
fuller  details  of  the  ceremonies  performed,  even  though  it  should  have 
taken  {ane  great  wolum  to  express.'  For  the  benefit  of  some  readers  the 
following  explanations  of  a  number  of  the  words  occurring  in  the  con- 
fessions may  be  added :  Cuningar,  a  rabbit  warren ;  Cutving,  coven,  a 
witches  meeting,  Latin  convenire ;  grang,  grange ;  putches,  pouches,  pockets  ; 
quhinis,  whins ;  shard,  alarmed,  disturbed  ;  strawed,  strewed ;  zcardit, 
buried  in  the  earth.  Geo.  F.  Black. 

At  Alloway  the  tent  Day  of  Maij  1658  yeiris,  The  delationis,  Dittees, 
and  confessionis  of  Umq11  Margret  Duchall  and  Margret  tnilzeor,  Bessie 
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Paton,  Jonet  blak  and  Kathren  Renny,  and  otheris  as  followis,  Iri  "first 
wmqn  Margret  Duchail  quho  died  laitlie  in  prison,  being  accused  for 
charming  and  other  great  presumptionis  of  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  Did  freelie 
confes  hir  paction  with  the  diwell,  how  he  appeared  first  to  hir  in  the 
liknes  of  a  man  in  broun  cloathis,  and  ane  blak  hat,  who  desyred  hir  to  be 
his  servant,  to  quyt  god  and  renunce  hir  baptisme,  all  qch  she  granted  scho 
did,  as  lykvvayis  scho  granted  he  gawe  hir  his  mark  qch  was  on  hir  eye  lid, 
Scho  lykwayis  granted  the  death  of  thrie  Woman  with  hir  own  handis,  Scho 
lykwayis  declared  that  ther  was  sex  women  mair  besyd  hir  self  that  was  in 
thair  cuwing,  whois  names  scho  declared  to  be,  Margret  tailzeor,  Besse 
Paton,  Jonet  blak,  Kathren  Renny,  elspit  Blak,  and  Margret  Demperstoun  ; 
Scho  lykwayis  Declared,  that  scho  and  thes  said  woman,  was  at  ane  meet- 
ing, at  the  bletching  burn  abowe  Jean  Lindsayis  zaird,  with  ane  other  bony 
las  with  a  blak  pok,  quhom  scho  said  scho  knew  not,  bot  the  rest  knew 
hir,  And  after  they  war  turned  all  in  the  liknes  of  cattis,  they  went  in  ouer 
Jean  Lindsayis  zaird  Dyk  and  went  to  Coudans  hous,  whair  scho  declared, 
that  the  Dewill  being  with  tham  went  up  the  stair  first  with  margret 
tailzeor  Besse  Paton  and  elspit  blak  who  had  ane  pok  with  som  th[ing]  in 
it  lyk  peas  meall,  and  they  strawed  it  on  tuo  of  coudons  bairnes,  qch  scho 
granted  was  the  death  of  tham  both,  Scho  lykwayis  granted,  they  altogidder 
had  on  meeting  to  tullibodie,  quhair  they  kild  a  child,  ane  other  to  clakmanan, 
quhair  they  kild  ane  other  child,  ane  other  meeting  to  the  grang  of  alloway, 
quhair  they  kild  ane  milk  kow,  ane  other  to  the  bowhous,  quhair  they 
kild  ane  horse  and  ane  kow :  Margret  tailzeor  being  in  prison  hes  con- 
fessed hir  self  to  be  the  servant  of  the  diwell  be  paction,  quho  appeared  to 
hir  in  the  liknes  of  a  zoung  man  with  gray  cloathis  and  a  blew  cap,  quho 
desyred  hir  to  renunce  her  baptisme,  qch  scho  did,  and  quho  gawe  hir  his 
mark,  as  scho  confessed  in  hir  secret  member,  Scho  lykwayis  confessed 
that  scho  was  at  thair  meeting,  qn  they  destroyed  Cowdonis  tuo  bairnes, 
and  that  ther  was  on  thair  with  ane  blak  pok  with  tham,  and  ane  other 
with  ane  bony  quheit  coat,  and  Besse  Paton,  Jonet  blak,  Kathren  Renny 
and  Margret  Demperstoun  :  Scho  lykwayis  confessed  that  they  wer  at  ane 
meeting  in  the  bowhous  whair  scho  hir  self  was  thair  with  Besse  Paton 
Jonet  Blak  and  Kathren  Renny,  quhair  they  destroyed  ane  horse  and  ane 
kow,  and  scho  declared  that  besse  paton,  zeardit  raw  flesh  and  salt  wnder 
the  horse  stall,  Scho  lykwayis  confessed  ane  meeting  in  the  cuningar, 
quhair  they  war  altogidder  dancing,  to  wit,  Jonet  Paterson  in  cr[aig]ward 
Barbara  Erskin  in  Cambus  Jonnet  miliar  in  Tullebodie,  Besse  Paton,  Jonet 
blak,  Kathren  Renny  James  Hudston,  And  James  kirk  who  plaid  on  the 
quhistle  to  tham,  and  that  the  diwell  was  pnt  wth  tham  : 

Besse  Paton  hes  not  as  zit  confessed  hir  paction  with  the  dewell,  Bot 
scho  is  delated  be  Margret  duchail  Margret  tailzeor  Jonet  blak  and 
kathren  Renny,  that  scho  is  guiltie  of  the  sin  of  wit[c]hcraft,  and  that  scho 
hes  bein  with  tham  at  severall  meetingis  with  the  dewill.  and  speciallie  at 
the  destroying  of  Cowdonis  bairnes,  edward  turnoris  kowy  and  at  the 
destroying  of  Wm  monteathis  horse  and  kuy,  and  that  scho  zeardit  raw 
flesh  wnder  the  stall,  quhair  newer  a  beast  liwed  zit  that  stood  in  that 
place,  with  many  horrible  dittes  and  great  presumptionis  giwen  in  against 
hir:  And  scho  hir  self  confessed  that  Margret  tailzeor  and  the  bony  las 
with  the  blak  pok,  and  elspit  blak  was  the  thrie  that  went  in  that  night  to 
Cowdonis  hous  that  the  tua  bairnes  war  destroyed,  to  that  token  as  scho 
said,  that  the  first  bairn  that  died,  ther  died  ane  bitch  with  him,  and  the 
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second  bairn  qn  he  died  thair  died  ane  cat  with  him :  Scho  lykwayis 
declared  that  kathren  Blak  and  Jonnet  Reid  was  as  guiltie  as  hir  self, 
for  scho  said  scho  hard  kathren  blak  say  on  night  to  Jonnet  Reid  qn  they 
discordit,  away  comon  theiff,  ze  hawe  the  windingscheittis  of  all  margret 
mastertounis  sex  bairnes  in  zor  kist  lyand,  and  zow  was  the  dead  of  tham 
all,  Scho  lykwayis  declared  that  Barbara  Erskin  in  cambus  was  guiltie 
lykwayis  for  scho  was  at  the  casting  away  of  the  boat  at  blakgrange,  quhair 
ther  was  fywe  men  cast  away : 

Jonet  Blak  confesset  the  meeting  with  the  diwell  among  the  quhinis  as 
scho  went  to  Simisyd,  in  the  liknes  of  a  dog  with  a  sowis  head,  who  cam 
horn  to  hir  hous  and  laid  with  hir,  qch  was  ay  since  the  great  storm  of 
snaw,  Scho  confessed  severall  meetingis  with  the  abowenamed  cuwing, 
confessed  all  thair  names,  and  lykwayis  that  ther  was  ane  bony  las  with 
ane  blak  pok  wh  tham  that  went  ay  nixt  the  diwell  wth  margret  tailzeor, 
and  that  scho  was  with  tham  at  the  destroying  of  coudonis  bairnes,  quhair 
the  diwell,  margret  tailzeor  with  ane  long  rok  and  kathren  renny  with  the 
short  rok  and  the  bony  las  with  the  blak  pok  all  went  up  the  stair  togidder, 
and  that  they  took  som  thing  out  of  thair  putches  befor  they  went  wp 
from  the  bak  door,  qch  was  the  death  of  the  bairnes :  Scho  said  that  since 
scho  begud  to  confes  the  diwell  had  taken  hir  thrice  away,  Scho  declared 
lykwayis  that  Besse  paton  was  at  the  drouning  of  the  boat  at  the  blak- 
grange, quhair  the  ffywe  men  was  lost,  and  that  the  said  Besse  wold  hawe 
had  hir  with  tham  bot  scho  wold  not  goe :  Scho  wold  newer  ceas  in  the 
tym  of  hir  confession  bot  spak  ay  of  the  diwell  Margret  tailzeor  and  the 
bony  las  with  the  blak  pok  whom  scho  said  was  ay  togidder.  All  this  is 
besyd  many  horrible  dittes  and  great  presumptionis,  qch  wold  tak  ane 
great  wolum  to  express. 

Kathren  Renny  hes  confessed  freilie  hir  paction  with  the  diwell,  that 
scho  hes  bein  this  long  tym  in  his  service,  and  that  he  first  appeared  to  hir 
in  the  bodis  medow  in  the  liknes  of  a  man  with  gray  cloathis  and  ane  blew 
cap.  Scho  confessed  he  took  hir  be  the  hand  and  desyred  hir  to  be  his 
servand  qch  scho  granted,  and  that  he  desyred  hir  to  renunce  hir  baptisme, 
qch  scho  granted  [scho  did],  And  scho  being  asked  quhat  meetingis  scho 
had  with  the  diwell,  and  the  rest  of  hir  cuwing,  scho  ansuered  scho  had 
severall  meetingis  with  all  tham  abowenamed,  som  tymis  at  the  cuningar 
quhair  they  danced  and  sang,  somtymis  at  Androw  erskins  litle  hous 
quhair  they  war  skard  on  night  with  James  Moreis,  and  scho  confessed 
they  had  a  meiting  wp  the  burn,  quhair  ther  was  ane  bony  las  with  ane 
blak  pok,  who  went  befor  ower  Jean  Lindsayis  zaird  dyk  and  Margret 
tailzeor  with  hir,  and  besse  paton  Jonet  blak  Margret  duchall  and  hir  self 
stayed  at  the  stairfoot,  till  they  went  wp  to  Cowdonis  hous  and  destroyed 
tua  bairnes,  Scho  also  declared  that  elspit  blak  was  at  the  sam  meiting  wth 
tham,  with  many  great  dittes,  and  horrible  presumptionis  against  hir  besyd. 

All  thir  last  four  mentioned  in  the  marien,  ar  in  prison,  and  heir  fol- 
lowis  the  names  of  the  personis  delated  and  som  of  thair  dittes  and  pre- 
sumptionis, qch  ar  not  as  zit  apprehendit : 

Elspit  Blak  delated,  be  margret  duchall,  Be  Besse  Paton  be  Jonnet 
Blak  and  be  kathren  Renny  to  be  guiltie,  and  that  scho  hes  bcin  at  all 
thair  meitingis,  with  many  other  great  dittes  and  horrible  presumptionis 
against  hir : 

Margret  Demperstoun  is  delated  be  margret  duchall  and  bessie  Paton  : 
we  hawe  not  as  zit  hard  of  any  ditte  or  presumption  against  hir, 
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Kathren  blak  is  delated  be  Besse  Paton,  and  Kathren  Renny,  to  be 
guiltie,  and  that  scho  was  at  thair  meetingis,  scho  hes  bein  of  ane  ewill 
nam  thir  twentie  zeiris  bygain  and  upward,  and  many  fearfull  dittes  and 
horrible  presumptionis  against  her. 

James  Hudston  is  delated  be  margret  tailzeor,  to  be  guiltie  and  that 
he  was  at  ane  meeting  with  tham  in  the  cuningar,  And  ane  great  ditte 
giwen  in  against  him  besyd. 

Jonet  Reid  is  delated  be  Besse  Paton  and  Margret  tailzeor  to  be 
guiltie,  with  sundrie  great  ditties  against  hir. 

James  kirk  is  delated  be  Margret  tailzeor  to  be  guiltie,  and  that  he 
was  at  ane  meeting  with  tham  in  the  cuningar,  quhair  the  diwell  and  they 
war  altogidder  dancing  and  the  said  James  kirk  playing  on  the  whistle  to 
tham,  with  many  great  dittes  and  fearfull  presumptionis  against  him,  besyd 
ane  ewer  [sic,  ewel]  name  of  ane  warlok  and  ane  great  charmer  all  his 
lyftym. 

Barbara  Erskin  is  delated  be  besse  Paton  to  hawe  bein  at  the  casting 
away  of  the  boat  at  the  blakgrang,  scho  is  lykwayis  delated  be  Margret 
tailzeor,  quho  declairis  scho  was  at  ane  meiting  with  tham  in  the  cuningar, 
quhair  they  danced  altogidder  with  the  diwell,  and  James  kirk  quhisling 
to  tham. 

Jonet  Paterson  in  craigward  is  delated  be  margret  tailzeor  to  be  a  great 
witch  and  if  scho  be  not  spedilie  taken,  margret  tailzeor  sayis  scho  will  doe 
the  toun  of  alloway  ane  ewell  turne. 

Jonet  Millar  in  tullibodie  is  delated  be  margret  tailzeor  to  be  guiltie, 
shoe  [sic]  hes  the  report  of  a  great  charmer,  all  hir  lyftym,  and  many  great 
dittes  against  hir. 

All  thir  abowe  wrettin  confessionis  delationis  and  dittes  exprest  we 
wndersubscryweris  testifie  to  be  of  trewth  as  witnes  our  handis  at  Alloway 
the  said  tent  day  of  Junij  1658  zeiris,  is  followis 

Aler  Ritche  Johne  Valke  Henry  Towar 

James  Lindsay  Johne  Arthour  Andro  Thomson 

C.  Inchlone  (?)  James  Cwninghame  Ro*  Archibald 

A.  R.  J.  Sinklar  Johnn  Kirk,  constable 

James  Mitchel,  cowper   Kinhorne  Willam  Symmer 

John  Murray  Walter  Suord  Johne  Hunter 

John  Short  William  Dryisdall  Johne  Mackenzie 

610.  'Strangers.' — A  body  of  men  were  known  in  England  in  the 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries  as  'Strangers'  or  '  Estrangers,' that  is  extranei, 
foreigners;  the  verse  'The  Lord  careth  for  the  strangers'  (Psalm  cxlvi.) 
is  rendered  in  the  vulgate  'Dominus  custodit  advenas.'  They  are  now 
better  known  as  Huguenots,  a  word  about  the  derivation  of  which  much 
doubt  exists.  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  those  Strangers  who  came  from 
the  country  now  called  Belgium,  and  who  were  classed  under  the  general 
term  Dutchmen.  It  must  be  remembered  that  France  now  possesses 
much  of  the  country  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Austro-Burgundian 
Dukes,  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  now  belonging  to 
the  German  Empire,  were  vaguely  called  Dutchmen. 

The  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  whilst  it  shook  the  pillars 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  made  its  power  felt  in  those  countries  that 
were  most  closely  connected  with  Rome.  Flanders  and  Brabant,  the 
country  now  called  Belgium,  had  passed  by  inheritance  to  Spain,  and 
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she  found  herself  called  upon  to  govern  large  and  important  provinces, 
separated  from  her  by  the  broad  kingdom  of  France,  and  inhabited 
by  men  whose  history  and  character  were  utterly  unlike  her  own. 
During  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  Brabant  and  Flanders  had  risen 
to  a  state  of  great  prosperity,  owing  to  the  energy  with  which  the 
inhabitants  carried  on  foreign  commerce,  and  the  industry  with  which 
they  laboured  at  various  branches  of  manufacture  to  which  they  added  a 
courage  which  enabled  them  to  defend  their  liberties,  and  prove  dangerous 
foemen  in  the  field.  Gathered  in  large  and  well  fortified  towns,  they  were 
able  to  defy  the  authority  of  their  Dukes  when  their  liberties  were  threat- 
ened, and  at  an  early  period  of  their  history  drove  out  of  their  cities  the 
territorial  nobles  who  were  unable  to  raise  amongst  the  peasantry  a  force 
strong  enough  to  regain  their  influence.  The  consequence  was  that  these 
nobles  and  their  families  in  many  cases  gained  wealth  and  power  by  join- 
ing the  great  trade  guilds,  and  thus  gave  to  them  an  odour  of  aristocracy 
unknown  in  other  lands.  Florentine  merchants,  or  Lombards,  as  they  were 
called,  saw  the  advantages  of  settling  in  these  countries,  and  not  only 
brought  with  them  many  of  the  refinements  of  the  more  luxurious  South, 
but  a  skill  in  managing  all  money  affairs,  which  has  been  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  race.  Edward  111.  of  England  had  much  to  do  with 
Flanders  and  Brabant  in  their  most  prosperous  times.  He  invited 
Flemings  to  teach  his  own  people  the  art  of  weaving.  He  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  employ  a  force  of  Flemish  soldiers  in  his  wars  with  Scotland 
and  France,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  visited  Mechlin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  from  members  of  the  noble  Italian 
merchant  families  residing  there.  When  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  at  the 
height  of  their  prosperity  they  were  handed  over  to  Spain.  It  was  a  matter 
of  hereditary  succession,  but  they  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  things 
would  no  longer  be  as  they  had  been.  Their  merchant  princes  were  as 
proud  of  their  lofty  lineage  as  the  Spaniards;  they  felt  that  they  were 
superior  to  them  in  skill,  and  equal  to  them  in  courage.  The  Fleming 
compelled  nature  to  his  service,  and  was  as  proud  of  wielding  the  smith's 
hammer  as  he  was  ready  and  skilful  in  wielding  the  sword  after  he  had 
forged  it.  Even  under  more  favourable  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  maintained  harmony,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion made  it  impossible  to  do  so.  This  great  movement  received  a  welcome 
in  these  provinces  and,  truth,  once  received,  was  guarded  with  dogged 
courage.  Spain  felt  herself  called  upon  to  root  out  heresy,  and  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  his  more  bigoted  son  Philip  were  willing  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Rome.  Mottley  has  told  the  tale  of  horror,  and  from  his  pages, 
and  from  many  other  writers,  we  know  that  Spain,  in  her  effort  to  exter- 
minate Protestantism,  laid  desolate  her  wealthiest  provinces.  I  would 
recommend  for  study  not  only  Mottley 's  works,  but  a  smaller  and  most 
interesting  account  written  by  Dr.  Smiles,  called  1  The  Huguenots  in 
England'  and  'Huguenots  abroad.'  He  shows  what  bitter  trials  the 
foreign  Protestants  had  to  bear.  My  purpose  is  not  to  describe  the 
various  steps  by  which  a  fruitful  land  was  made  barren,  but  rather,  the 
effect  which  all  this  had  on  our  country.  To  understand  this  part  of  this 
subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land in  the  16th  century.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  had  well-nigh  destroyed 
trade,  and  had  injured  the  few  handicrafts  which  were  carried  on  in 
England.     Great  plagues,  too,  had  ravaged  the  country,  and  thinned 
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the  population.  In  the  towns  trade  guilds  had  a  monopoly,  and  rigidly 
set  their  laces  against  anything  like  free  trade.  Roads,  as  we  know 
them,  did  not  exist  j  but  robbers  such  as  we  do  not  know  now  did  exist, 
and  made  all  travelling  most  dangerous,  not  only  to  purse,  but  to  life. 
How  could  trade  grow — much  more  flourish — under  such  a  state  of  things, 
just  then  aggravated  by  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  faults,  had  supplied  to  some  extent  the  more  modern 
institution  of  the  Poor's  Board  and  the  School  Board  ? 

A  short  sketch  may  show  how  completely  dependent  Englishmen  were 
on  foreign  countries  for  most  of  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  much  was  supplied  by  Flemish  skill  and  industry.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  man  of  moderate  means — one  who  in  London  would  be  a 
citizen  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  numerous  'worshipful  companies' 
or  '  mysteries '  {i.e.  maisteries)  which  still  exist,  who,  if  he  lived  in  the 
country,  would  be  designated  'Yeoman,'  'Husbandman,'  or  if  he  had  a 
right  to  bear  a  coat-of-arms,  'Gentleman.'  Sheets  to  his  bed,  as  a  rule, 
there  were  none,  save  when  he  was  sick,  and  then  they  were  '  Sheets  of 
Raynes' — so  called  from  the  place  of  their  manufacture.  His  walls,  if 
adorned  at  all,  were  hung  with  tapestry  from  Arras,  or  with  an  imitation 
called  'counterfeit  Arras.'  His  small  store  of  silver  plate  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  foreign  workmanship.  He  took  his  food  from  an  English 
'treen,'  or  wooden  plate,  but  any  earthenware  he  possessed  was  from 
Delft.  His  meat  was  cooked  in  a  maslin  pan  or  brass  pot  made  at  Mech- 
lin, unless  he  was  content  with  an  English  square  copper  kettle,  made  of 
copper  plates  rudely  ri vetted  together.  His  choice  of  vegetables  was  very 
limited,  unless  he  lived  near  a  seaport,  where  he  could  buy  from  Flemish 
traders  cabbages,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and  peas,  none  of  which  were 
grown  in  England.  There  were  no  hops  in  his  ale,  unless  he  lived  in 
Worcestershire,  where  they  were  grown  even  in  Saxon  times. 

Hops,  reformation,  baize  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

His  watch,  if  he  had  such  a  rare  luxury,  was  foreign.  The  knife  at  his 
girdle,  though  made  in  England  at  Sheffield,  even  then  famous  for  its 
cutlery,  was  a  'jocteleg,'  so  called  from  Jaques  de  Liege,  a  Fleming,  who 
introduced  the  manufactory.  Knives  were  not  made  by  Englishmen  in 
England  till  1563,  when  Richard  Matthews  obtained  an  order  forbidding 
the  importation  of  Flemish  knives.  In  his  pouch,  amongst  many  debased 
and  perhaps  clipped  coins,  he  might  rejoice  in  possessing  some  real  ster- 
ling money,  that  is,  money  sent  over  by  the  Esterlings  or  Flemings  in 
payment  of  the  wool  he  had  sold  to  them.  He  might  even  possess  some 
florins,  or  Florences,  gold  coins  named  after  those  Florentine  merchants  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Most  of  his  costume  was  Flemish,  from  the 
black  felt  hat  which  covered  his  head,  to  the  Cordovan  leather  which  on 
state  occasions  encased  his  feet,  and  which  he  purchased  from  a  cordo- 
vainer  belonging  to  the  small  Flemish  colony  dwelling  at  the  manor  of 
Blanchapelton,  near  Mark  Lane,  London,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iv., 
shoemakers  (or  cordwainers),  basket-makers,  wire-drawers,  and  other 
foreigners,  were  permitted  to  have  shops. 

Englishwomen  were  more  dependent  than  men  on  Flanders  for  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  such  as  laces  of  Mechlin  or  Brussels, 
velvets  and  satins  of  Bruges,  linen  of  Mechlin  or  of  Ypres,  and  thence 
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called  diaper,  Holland  frieze,  baize,  duffle,  cambric,,  pictures,  coaches, 
musical  instruments,  cooking  utensils,  such  as  vessels  of  brass,  pewter, 
and  iron,  herbs,  vegetables,  Flemish  brick  for  scouring  purposes,  Flemish 
tenpenny  and  other  nails,  spices,  perfumes,  starch,  trinkets,  and  buttons, 
all  were  foreign. 

We  know,  from  lists  of  protected  goods,  what  things  were  manu- 
factured in  England  down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
these  lists  show  how  little  could  be  done  by  Englishmen,  and  that 
many  things  till  then  imported  were,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Strangers, 
made  by  them  and  their  descendants  in  our  own  land.  If  goods  had  not 
been  largely  imported  life  would  not  have  been  endurable,  so  incapable 
was  England  at  that  time  of  supplying  necessaries  and  comforts.  When 
persecution  broke  out  in  Flanders  affairs  had  assumed  a  complexion 
in  England  which  encouraged  the  fugitives  to  turn  their  feet  thither. 
Though  Henry  vin.  was  at  heart  no  Protestant,  he  was  no  slave  to  the 
Pope.  Edward  vi.'s  reign,  though  short,  promised  well  for  the  cause  of 
reform.  Mary  could  not  drive  back  the  tide  that  was  fast  rising,  and 
with  Elizabeth  came  a  golden  opportunity.  Wise,  cautious,  and  far-seeing, 
she  recognised  the  value  of  such  men  as  the  Flemings ;  and  we  find  that 
not  only  did  she  offer  them  a  hearty  welcome,  but  she  led  them  to  hope 
that  she  would  interfere  actively  to  save  their  country— nay,  might  even 
take  them  so  far  under  her  protection  as  to  allow  herself  to  be  elected  their 
Sovereign.  Flemings  came  to  England  by  tens  of  thousands.  They  first 
settled  in  the  towns  on  the  east  coast — at  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  further 
south,  at  Deal,  Sandwich,  and  Dover — but  they  flocked  chiefly  to  London, 
where  their  advent  caused  serious  alarm  to  the  citizens,  who  saw  that  their 
handicrafts  were  in  danger.  These  new  comers  were  known  as  '  Strangers  ' 
long  before  the  word  Huguenot  was  in  general  use.  The  church  registers 
in  London  parishes  go  back  in  many  cases  to  the  year  1538.  A  few  of 
them  have  been  carefully  transcribed  and  printed,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  the  term  'Stranger'  appears  after  a  name  shows  the  steady  increase 
which  took  place  in  their  number.  As  they  were  aliens,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  have  lists  of  them  made  in  every  parish.  This  was  done  with 
varying  exactness  at  intervals  between  1562  and  1635.  Many  of  these 
lists  are  preserved,  and  are  now  being  carefully  examined,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  printed  by  the  Huguenot  Society,  which  has  lately  been  formed, 
with  the  object  of  throwing  light  on  the  whole  subject.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  numbers  of  Strangers  to  be  met  with,  I  need  only  state  that 
4000  were  residing  at  Norwich,  while  in  London  in  157 1  there  were 
10,000.  Flanders  was  becoming  depopulated,  and  England  received  the 
great  proportion  of  the  flying  host.  Some  went  to  Sweden,  and  others 
found  a  refuge  in  those  parts  of  Holland  which  remained  free  under  the 
rule  of  the  patriotic  house  of  Nassau.  I  will  now  attempt  briefly  to  de- 
scribe the  influence  exercised  by  the  Strangers  on  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  I  can,  of  course,  only  give  a  general  account  of  the  work  done 
by  them  when  they  established  in  England  the  manufacture  of  those 
articles  of  daily  domestic  use  which  they  had  before  sent  to  us  by  the 
hands  of  the  merchant  strangers.  At  Norwich  they  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  weaving  trade,  which  had  been  started  at  Worstead  and  elsewhere, 
by  Flemings  invited  over  by  Edward  m.  Some  Lorrainers  commenced 
glass-making  in  London,  and  set  up  branch  works  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and  Stourbridge.    Till  then  glass  was  a  foreign  luxury.    Panmakers  (a 
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t r.ule  new  to  England)  opened,  about  1600,  extensive  works.  The  latter 
called  maslin  pans,  from  Maslinia,  the  Latin  form  of  Mechlin.  Flemish  felt- 
makers  settled  in  large  numbers  at  Southwark,  and  soon  spread  throughout 
the  country.  They  abounded  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  where  hatmaking 
was  until  lately  extensively  carried  on  by  their  descendants.  The  Com 
pany  of  the  Feltmakers  was  not  established  till  1604.  Buttonmakers  set 
up  their  quarters  at  Birmingham.  The  extensive  market  gardens  near 
London  were  first  cultivated  by  Flemings,  to  whom  we  owe  those  common 
vegetables  without  which  a  bowl  of  Scotch  broth  could  not  be  made. 
In  London  and  elsewhere  the  clockmaking  business  was  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Flemish  or  French  Protestants.  To 
Flemish  brewers  at  Southwark,  London  owes  her  fame  for  beer.  Some 
of  the  great  breweries  are  now,  I  believe,  in  the  hands  of  descendants  of 
Strangers.  At  Mortlake,  tapestry  works  were  started,  but  with  less 
success.  But  Strangers  made  the  cotton  district  what  it  now  is,  for  they 
introduced  the  weaving  of  flax  and  hemp  '  coatings,'  from  which  we  have 
the  word  'cotton.'  Musical  instruments  were  made  by  Strangers,  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  Thomas  Cramer  was  a  virginal  maker  in  London 
in  1580.  He  may  have  been  an  ancestor  of  Cramer,  the  well-known  piano 
maker  of  the  present  day.  The  virginal  was  the  original  idea  from  which 
the  piano  developed.  The  general  break-up  of  society  in  Flanders  sent 
to  England  very  many  painters.  I  need  only  mention  Sir  Anthony  van 
Dyck,  Sir  Geoffrey  Kneller,  Sir  Peter  van  der  Faes  (better  known  as  Sir 
Peter  Lely),  Jan  de  Mabuse,  and  Sir  Peter  Paul  Reubens. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  English  were  always  kindly  disposed 
to  those  who  had  been  driven  upon  their  hospitality,  or  were  blind  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  in  them  dangerous  rivals  in  all  branches  of  manufacture. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  Strangers  to  conciliate  their  hosts,  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  conceal  their  nationality, — their  foreign  tongue,  and  their 
outlandish  names,  taking  the  word  in  its  true  sense,  betrayed  them.  We 
find,  however,  that  Flemish  names  soon  got  anglicised,  or  were  altogether 
thrown  aside  in  favour  of  an  English  equivalent.  Herringhoek  became 
Herring,  Puijt  became  Pugget,  or  even  Bucket;  Hennezal,  Henzy;  du 
Thisac,  Tyzack  ;  Vischer,  Fisher  or  Vizard ;  van  Halen,  Hallen  ;  Hoek  was 
changed  to  Leek,  de  Leau  to  Waters,  Haestricht  to  James.  The  prefix 
van,  equivalent  to  the  French  de,  was  soon  given  up,  except  by  ' Merchant 
Strangers,'  who  had  an  interest  in  retaining  a  token  of  their  nationality,  or 
by  wealthy  men  who  could  afford  the  luxury.  As  the  Strangers  got 
scattered  over  England,  they  soon  mingled  with  the  people  of  the  land, 
and  by  intermarriage  the  succeeding  generations  became  identified  with 
those  around  them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  or  even  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  came  to  England  for  shelter  were  poor.  Flanders 
lost  her  noblest  and  her  wealthiest  citizens  never  to  recover  them.  In 
many  cases  they  had  found  means  ere  the  storm  burst  to  make  provision  by 
sending  over  much  of  their  fortune  before  them.  They  had  also  friends 
or  relations,  who  were  '  Merchant  Strangers '  and  who  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  helping  the  fugitives.  These  '  Merchant  Strangers '  formed  a 
Company,  and  had  for  centuries  imported  Flemish  goods  under  strict 
regulations.  They  were  obliged  to  lodge  with  a  citizen,  and  sell  their 
goods  within  a  month  after  their  arrival,  or  forfeit  them.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  import  articles  made  in  England,  but  as  so  few  things  were 
home-made,  this  restriction  did  not  press  heavily  upon  them.    When  the 
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Strangers  came  later  on  in  vast  numbers  they  had  also  to  lodge  with 
citizens,  for  London  was  then  fearfully  overcrowded,  and  wealthy  city 
merchants  received  whole  families  as  lodgers.  We  find  in  entries  of  the 
burials  of  Strangers  that  they  are  described  as  being  'out  of  the  house  of 
some  citizen.  This  arrangement  lasted  for  many  years.  It  was  probably 
only  in  the  country  that  they  secured  houses  for  themselves,  and  started 
works,  forges,  looms,  or  furnaces  for  carrying  on  their  special  handicraft. 
In.  towns  where  large  numbers  were  to  be  found,  the  Strangers  were  per- 
mitted to  assemble  for  public  worship  after  their  own  manner,  and  to 
retain  the  Church  government  they  had  been  used  to.  Where  this  was 
the  case,  regular  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  were  kept. 
Many  of  these  have  been  preserved,  and  an  important  London  one  has 
lately  been  transcribed  and  printed.  It  belongs  to  the  Church  of  the  - 
Austin  Friars,  which,  singularly  enough,  had  been  the  resort  of  Flemings 
in  the  15th  century.  This  Church,  after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
was  given  to  the  Protestant  Strangers,  and  in  it  their  descendants  worship 
at  the  present  day.  Many  interesting  facts  are  to  be  met  with  in  these 
registers,  and  in  the  domestic  papers  which  are  in  the  Record  Office, 
and  have  been  most  ably  calendared.  Early  marriages  wrere  then 
common  in  England,  but  especially  amongst  the  Strangers.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Children  were  of  special  value,  as  each  son  was 
trained  to  carry  on  a  handicraft,  which  was  the  peculiar  property  of  his 
parents.  Widows  soon  sought  second  mates.  They  were  alone  amongst 
those  of  a  different  race,  and  felt  their  need  of  a  husband's  protection. 
Old  and  distinctive  Christian  names  were  cherished,  even  when  the  sur- 
name had  got  anglicised,  and  in  many  cases  brothers  bore  the  same  name, 
a  custom  not  unknown  to  the  English,  for  we  find  that  John  Leland,  the 
antiquary,  was  one  of  three  brothers  named  John,  who  all  grew  to  man's 
estate.  Surnames  were  sometimes  changed  by  the  use  of  the  suffix  son1  to 
the  parent's  Christian  name ;  thus  the  son  of  Cornelius  would  be  Cornelison. 
This  practice  was  of  course  common  in  England,  but  at  an  earlier  date,  for 
by  the  16th  century  English  proper  names  had  got  pretty  well  settled  down. 

Besides  the  congregation  worshipping  in  the  Church  of  the  Austin  Friars, 
London,  French  Strangers  were  permitted  to  worship  in  the  crypt  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  This  service  is  still  continued,  and  only  lately  this  chapel 
has  been  restored  and  decorated  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Archbishop, 
whose  catholic  and  generous  nature  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  presence  of 
the  descendants  of  a  persecuted  race,  within  the  walls  of  that  temple,  where 
he  was  enthroned  as  Metropolitan  of  the  great  English  Reformed  Catholic 
Church.  His  predecessor,  Archbishop  Laud,  was  not,  however,  a  man  of 
such  wide  views,  and  he  tried  to  force  the  Strangers  into  conformity  with 
the  Church  of  England.  In  this  there  was  not  much  probability  of 
success ;  anyhow,  the  troubles  which  so  soon  followed  left  them  at  liberty 
to  worship  as  they  thought  best.  The  authority  of  the  Dutch  Churches  in 
England  to  deal  with  their  own  people,  and  their  recognition  by  the  State, 
is  shown  by  the  wording  of  a  recantation  by  some  Anabaptists  in  the  year 
1574.  (Stow,  p.  679.)  1  And  further,  I  confesse  that  the  whole  doctrine 
and  religion  established  and  published  in  the  Realme  of  England,  as  also 
that  which  is  received  and  preached  in  the  Dutch  Church  here  in  the  citie, 
is  sound,  true,  and  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  whereunto  in  all  thinges 

1  1603,  August  12,  Buried  'Leonard  Peterson  sowne  of  Peter  Ffrauncis.' — All  Hall, 
on  Wall  Register. 
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I  subscribe  myselfe,  and  will  most  gladly  bee  a  member  of  the  sayd  Dutch 
Church,  from  henceforth  utterly  abandoning  and  forsaking  all  and  everie 
Anabaptisticall  error.' 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  England  as  the  home  of  the  Flemish  strangers. 
I  wish  I  had  information  sufficient  to  consider  what  influence  they  had  on 
Scotland.  1  can,  however,  only  generalise.  The  wave  of  immigration  did 
not  break  in  its  full  force  on  these  shores.  The  condition  of  Scotland  then 
was  not  favourable.  She  was  too  much  rent  with  civil  and  religious  strife  to 
offer  a  tempting  home  to  the  Stranger  flying  from  these  very  evils  in  his  own 
land.  The  earlier  influences  of  the  Flemings  must  not,  however,  be  wholly 
passed  over.  '  The  burghs  of  Scotland  owe  much  of  their  early  prosperity  to 
the  large  immigration  of  foreigners  which  had  gone  on  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  original  founders  of  our  towns  are  supposed 
to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  wanderers  from  Flanders,  who  brought  with 
them  their  habits  of  industry,  and  knowledge  of  trade  and  manufacture. 
Settlers  of  this  description  had  come  in  great  numbers  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  i ,  and  spread  into  the  sister  country  ;  and  when  Henry  ii. 
drove  all  foreigners  out  of  his  dominions,  they  flocked  into  Scotland,  where  a 
more  enlightened  policy  made  them  welcome.  Independently  of  their  value 
in  directing  and  improving  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  they 
became  channels  for  the  introduction  of  many  imports  from  Continental 
countries.  In  Berwick  they  lived  apart  as  a  separate  community,  and 
they  appear  prominently  in  the  accounts  not  only  of  that  burgh,  but  of 
Perth,  Edinburgh,  and  Inverkeithing.'  (Introduction  to  Excheg.  Rolls, 
Scot.,  vol.  i.  p.  lxxxiii.)  In  early  Scotch  inventories  and  accounts  we 
find  such  entries  as  '  Patellce  magnoe  de  Flandria'  (1328),  'Olla  enea,' 
'Patellce  enece '  (1384).  In  the  inventory  of  goods  stolen  from  Robert 
Kerr,  of  Ancrum,  in  1537,  we  find  'thre  dosane  of  Flanders  pulder 
(pewter)  Plaittis  weyand  fyve  stane  wecht,  v.  dosane  of  Flanders  poyder 
trincheounes  (trenchers),  twa  lawers  (lavers)  of  Flanders  poyder,  v.  tyn 
flaconis  of  Flanders,  aucht  pannis  of  Flanders,  twa  frying  pannis,  .  .  . 
three  standis  of  napery  of  fyne  Flanders  dernik,'  etc.  The  ports  of 
Fifeshire  and  the  Lothians  were  the  chief  resort  of  Flemings,  and  there 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  they  introduced  weaving  and  panmaking. 
How  else  can  we  explain  the  prevalence  of  weaving  in  the  Dunfermline 
district,  and  iron  girdle  making  at  Culross.  Hagabag,  a  corruption  of 
a  Dutch  word,  was  the  name  for  a  rough  linen  cloth  woven  near  New- 
burgh  by  men  who  were  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Flemish  weavers. 
The  old  Fifeshire  name  for  a  shoemaker — a  '  brabaner' — points  plainly  to 
Brabant.  I  hope  to  learn  more  about  the  work  of  the  Flemings  in  Scotland. 
At  present  I  have  scarcely  searched  beyond  the  occasional  notices  that 
occur  in  public  records.  As  the  value  of  our  kirk  records  is  more  recog- 
nised I  feel  sure  that  some  interesting  facts  will  be  brought  to  light,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  a  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  information  culled  from 
these  and  other  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  records  has  been  formed. 

More  might  be  said  about  the  work  of  Strangers  in  Ireland  than 
in  this  country,  for  there  they  settled  in  great  numbers,  and  for  many 
years  formed  colonies  quite  distinct  from  the  surrounding  population. 
I  visited  when  in  Waterford  the  Church  in  which  they  formerly  wor- 
shipped. It  once  belonged  to  the  Grey  Friars,  and  was  given  to  the 
Strangers  by  the  city  corporation,  who  also  paid  the  stipend  of  their 
pastor,  being  glad  to  encourage  the  residence  of  so  many  skilled  artisans. 
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The  weaving  trade  they  established  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  church  is 
disused,  save  that  some  descendants  still  bearing  the  old  names  have  the 
right  of  burial  in  the  vaults  beneath. 

I  cannot  wholly  pass  over  the  second  great  wave  which  a  century 
later  swept  from  France  to  our  shores  in  1685.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  brought  thousands  of  French  Protestants  to 
England,  but  the  effect  on  our  nation  was  not  the  same.  The  French 
Protestant  did  not  take  so  readily  to  English  life  as  the  Fleming. 
He  probably  did  not  as  readily  determine  to  settle  down,  but  was 
ever  hoping  to  return  to  France.  There  was  neither  so  great  a 
demand  for  skilled  artisans,  nor  were  the  French  skilled  in  so  many  handi- 
crafts as  the  Flemings.  Silk  weaving  was  their  principal  industry,  and 
that  was  extensively  carried  on  in  Spitalfields,  and  the  names  now  met 
with  on  shops  at  the  east  end  of  London  show  how  many  descendants  of 
the  French  silk  weavers  still  exist.  The  wealthier  refugees  had  been 
trained  in  a  school  far  different  from  that  of  Flanders.  They  regarded 
manual  labour  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  whilst  the  Fleming 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  a  gentleman  because  of — not 
in  spite  of — his  practical  connection  with  the  great  trade  guilds.  We  find 
that  this  was  to  a  great  extent  the  case  in  Scotland  also.  '  Even  at  an 
early  period  the  younger  son  of  a  landed  man  was  not  considered  to 
compromise  his  rank  by  becoming  a  merchant  burgess '  (Introd.  Exch. 
Rolls,  Scot.,  vol.  1.  page  lxxxiii.).  Let  us  clearly  realise  the  position  of 
affairs.  A  Frenchman,  though  rich  and  well  born,  could  no  longer  rank 
as  a  gentleman  if  he  turned  trader,  artificer,  or  farmer,  nor  could  his 
descendants.  '  La  noblesse  se  perd  par  le  trafic'  (says  Desbois).  An 
Englishman  might  rank  as  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  his  being  a  trader, 
artificer,  or  farmer ;  a  Scotsman  was  in  much  the  same  position ;  but  a 
Fleming  ranked  as  a  gentleman  because  he  was  a  trader  or  artificer,  and  if 
he  held  office  in  a  trade  guild  he  was  esteemed  noble.1  Merchants  ranked 
1  inter  nobiles  et  magnatos.' 

It  is  clear  that  great  practical  advantages  have  accrued  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  presence  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  of  men  whose 
blood  is  now  flowing  in  the  veins  of  thousands  of  British  families — of 
men  who  came  here  possessed  with  the  power  of  doing  something,  and 
who  did  it,  who  effected  a  change  in  our  position  amongst  nations  for 
which  they  are  now  only  getting  that  honour  which  is  their  due.  Times 
are  changed  !  We  are  sending  out  men  full  of  vigour  and  of  hope.  Men 
who  make  good  emigrants  because  they  have  the  blood  of  old  Huguenot 
immigrants  in  their  veins. 

611.  Pedigree  of  Pitcairn  of  Innernethy  (continued  from  p.  9).— 
IV.  Mr.  Andrew  Pitcairn  of  Innernethie  (son  and  heir  of  No.  III.). 
He  was,  as  the  old  writers  of  biography  say,  bred  up  to  letters,  and  was  a 
Master  of  Arts: — probably  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  By  Contract 
of  Marriage  of  various  dates  in  the  year  1606  he  was  affianced  to  Margaret 
Ramsay,  daughter  and  heiress-apparent  of  Henry  Ramsay  of  Lawes,  Co. 
Forfar  (who  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  some  of  the  landed 

1  '  You  shall  even  see  his  window  made  over  his  door  ...  to  show  you  his  pedi- 
gree. .  .  .  Their  Armes'  are  there  which  shall  beare  their  atchievmcnts  wth  yc  helmett  of 
a  Baron  at  least,  the  Feild  perhapps  shall  bee  charged  wth  3  basketts,  to  shew  his 
Fathers  trade  portraied.' — A  Sketch  of  the  Low  Countries  (tern.  Jas.  I.),  Antiquary  x.  12. 
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families  of  that  ancient  surname  in  the  County  of  Fife).  They  were 
married  ante  9th  February  of  the  following  year.  On  the  21st  of  August 
1622  he  had  seisin  of  In?ier?iethye,  on  Charter  by  his  father,  dated  at 
Auchtermuchtie  the  21st  of  August  of  that  year,  and  witnessed  by  Henry 
Pitcairne  de  eodem,  Robert  Pitcairne  servitor  to  a  Serene  Prince,  Charles  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  David  Seatoun  in  Vrquhart  (Urquhart, 
parish  of  Strathmiglo),  and  John  Philp  son  of  John  Philp,  Clerk  of 
Newburgh,  and  by  the  latter. 

V.  Andrew  Pitcairn  of  Innernethie  and  Cordon  (eldest  son  and  heir 
of  No.  IV.  supra).  In  1632  he,  and  Margaret  Robertson,  his  future  spouse, 
had  seisin  from  his  father  of  Innernethye.  This  lady  appears  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Robertson,  a  citizen  of  St.  Andrews,  by  his 
wife  Jonet  Reekie.  This  laird,  and  his  wife,  on  the  3rd  of  August  1646, 
entered  into  a  Contract  with  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  and  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Ann  Stewart,  for  her  interest,  by  which  the  former  alienated  to  the 
latter  the  lands  of  Pitcurraneis  adjoining  Abernethy.  In  excambion  for 
the  alienation  of  the  above  lands,  the  Earl  and  his  Countess,  by  Charter 
dated  the  3rd  of  August  1646,  disponed  to  this  Andrew  Pitcairn,  and  his 
wife,  the  lands  of  Cordoun,  with  the  mill,  woods,  fishings,  etc.,  to  be  holden 
of  the  Earl  and  his  heirs-male  and  successors,  barons  of  the  barony  of 
Abernethy,  in  feu-farm  for  a  yearly  feu-duty  of  £8  Scots,  and  a  duplicand 
thereof  on  the  entry  of  heirs.  This  Charter  by  the  Earl,  and  his  consort, 
as  she  is  styled,  bears  to  be  written  by  Robert  Pringle,  junior,  son  of 
Robert  Pringle,  senior,  of  Templehillis,  writer  to  the  King's  Signet,  and  to 
be  signed  and  sealed  at  Tamptallon  of  the  date  above  given,  before 
Archibald  Douglas  of  Hanlanes,  Mr.  James  Sempill,  the  Earl's  servitor, 
and  Samuel  Hunter,  apothecary  in  Edinburgh.  Andrew  Pitcairn  also 
acquired  the  lands  of  Haltoune  in  the  parish  of  Abernethy  from  Andrew 
Lundie  of  Carie  and  Provost's  Mains  (son  of  Andrew  Lundy  of  Conland, 
in  the  parish  of  Falkland,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  Robert  Lundy  of 
Balgonie  by  Margaret  Lumsden  his  wife,  lady  of  the  barony  of  Conland 
in  her  own  right,  whose  father,  James  Lumsden,  lord  of  that  barony,  fell 
with  his  father-in-law,  Robert  Arnot  of  Woodmiln,  at  Flodden),  and  he,  and 
his  wife,  Margaret  Robertson,  were  infeft  therein  on  the  2nd  of  June  1656. 
He  latterly  got  into  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  had  to  alienate 
the  family  estate  of  Innernethy,  which  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his  father,  did, 
in  the  year  1655,  for  the  sum  of  15,850  merks,  to  Patrick  Ross,  a  notary 
in  Perth,  and  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  his  eldest  son  [Deeds  Register,  MS., 
Register  House].  Cordoun  was  apprised  from  him  and  from  his  eldest 
son,  James  Pitcairn,,  in  the  year  1662  by  William  Oliphant  of  Provostmains, 
for  ^4390,  12s.  iod.  Scots  of  principal  and  ^220  of  Sheriff-fee :  and  there 
were  other  apprisings  against  him.  He  was  alive  in  1664.  He  had  the 
following  issue  known  to  me : — 

1.  James  Pitcairn  of  Cordoun,  of  whom  infra  as  No.  VI. 

2.  Andrew,  who,  on  26th  December  1655,  had  seisin  of  an  annual 

rent  out  of  Cordoun.  He  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  to  have  farmed  Forret.  He  owned 
a  good  deal  of  property  in  and  about  Abernethy.  He  was 
dead  ante  June  1693.  He  married  Isobel  Balvaird,  heiress  of 
Pitblae,  who,  on  31st  May  1693,  had  seisin  of  Pitblae, 
Mallartyne,  and  Montquhirrie  on  a  Precept  of  Clare  Constat 
by  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  for  infefting  her  in  these  properties, 
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as  heir  to  John  Balvaird  of  Pitblae,  her  brother  german, 
(Perth  Seisins).    They  had  a  son, 

a.  Andrew  Pitcairn,  a  bailie  of  Abernethy,  who  married 
Christian  Lennox,  daughter  of  Alexander  Lennox, 
tenant  of  Balhepburn  in  the  parish  of  Rhynd.  On 
the  23rd  of  November  1706,  he  had  a  Precept  of 
Clare  Constat  from  Maria,  Marchioness  of  Douglas, 
for  infefting  him,  as  heir  to  his  father,  in  a  tenement 
of  land,  with  houses  and  garden  adjacent  to  the 
same,  on  the  north  side  of  the  burgh  of  Abernethy, 
the  vennel  called  the  Dead  Wynd  being  on  the 
south — and  in  land  there.  This  Clare  bears  that  he  r 
was  son  of  Andrew  Pitcairn,  bailie  of  Abernethy,  and 
grandson  of  Andrew  Pitcairn  of  Innernethy.  He 
was  father  of — 

(i.)  Robert  Pitcairn  of  Pitblae,  who,  on  13th 
June  1727,  had  a  Clare  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Duke  of  Douglas  for 
infefting  him,  as  heir  to  his  father,  in 
subjects   at  Abernethy,  the  way  leading 
from   the  Pyramide  of  Abernethy  (the 
famous  round  tower  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Picts),  and  the  kirkyard  being 
on  the  east :  and  in  a  pendicle  there  called 
St.  John's  Croft ;  and  in  lands  called  the 
Fluks.     In  this  writ  there  is  mention  of 
Isobel  Hunter,  mother  of  Isobel  Balvaird, 
the  maternal  grandmother  of  the  grantee. 
By  Ann  Aison,  his  wife,  he  had  a  son, 
Robert  Pitcairn  of  Pitblae,  to  whom,  by 
disposition   29th  January  1770,  he  con- 
veyed his  various  properties  in  and  about 
Abernethy,  and  who,  on  28th  July  1789, 
had  a  Charter  from  Archibald,  Lord  Douglas 
of  Douglas  (the  successful  claimant  of  the 
great  Douglas  Cause),  confirming  the  last 
mentioned  disposition  to  him.     He  was 
served  heir-general  to  his  cousin  Andrew 
Pitcairn  of  Hilltown,  a  writer  in  Edinburgh, 
on  nth  October  1804  (see  infra).    (Was  it 
from  either  of  the  above  that  certain  families 
of  the  same  surname,  flourishing  in  Dundee 
towards  the  close   of  the  last,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  derived 
their  descent?    In  the  West  Church  Bury- 
ing-ground,  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  stone  the 
inscription  on  which  states  that  c  William 
Pitcairn,  Esq.,  son  of  Provost  John  Pitcairn 
of  Dundee,  died  in  1831,  aged  68 ' — of  what 
family  was  Provost  Pitcairn  ?) 
(ii.)  Andrew  Pitcairn,  writer  in  Edinburgh.  On 
the  14th  of  December  1726,  he,  designated 
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1  lawful  son  of  the  deceased  Andrew  Pitcairn 
of  Pitblae,' was,  at  23  years  of  age,  admitted 
a  Notary  Public.  Notarial  Motto  '  Divina 
Providentia  mi  hi  haereditate  est.1  He  was 
extensively  employed  in  conveyancing 
business  in  Strathmiglo  and  neighbourhood. 
His  name  appears  among  the  agents  ad- 
mitted by  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  year 
1755  :  and  he  carried  on  his  business  in 
Halkerston's  Wynd.  On  October  12,  1735, 
he  was  married  to  Grizel  Aison,  daughter 
to  the  then  deceased  Thomas  Aison,  writer 
at  Glentarkie,  near  Strathmiglo.  [Edin- 
burgh Marriage  Register.]  Mr.  Aison 
probably  originally  belonged  to  Dunkeld, 
or  that  neighbourhood.  On  the  26th  of 
July  1694,  he,  described  as  Writer  in  Dun- 
keld, was  admitted  Notary,  being  then  of 
the  age  of  27,  and  took  for  his  motto  ' Justus 
ut  palma  florebit?  He  appears  to  have 
acted  as  factor  and  local  man  of  business 
on  the  Burleigh  Estate  of  Strathmiglo. 
The  following  entry  from  the  Parochial 
Register  of  Strathmiglo  relates  to  his 
burial:  1730,  May  24,  in  'First  Cloth 
to  Thomas  Aison,  writer  at  Glentarkie, 
^04  :  16  :  00.'  Andrew  Pitcairn  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1780,  and  on 
February  5  th  was  buried  in  the  Grey- 
friar's  Burying  ground  there,  '3  D[ouble] 
p[aces]  n[orth]  the  Gate  leading  to 
Heriot's  Hospital,  closs  the  wall,  aged 
80.'  [Greyfriar's  Mortuary  Register,  ms.] 
His  wife,  Grizel  Aison,  who  predeceased 
him,  was  buried  in  the  same  Churchyard 
'  in  Mr.  Broun's  ground'  on  the  5th  day  of 
May  1774.  They  had,  with  other  issue, 
(1)  Andrew  Pitcairn  of  Hilltown,  who  fol- 
lowed his  father's  profession  of  writer  in 
Edinburgh,  born  in  1736.  In  1773-4  he 
is  entered  in  Williamson  Edinburgh  Direc- 
tory as  1  st  Clerk  to  William  Binning, 
Advocate,  Bull's  Turnpike.  Latterly  he 
appears  to  have  carried  on  his  business 
opposite  the  Water  House  on  the  Castle  Hill. 
He  died  in  the  year  1803,  sine  prole,  and 
on  the  14th  March  was  buried  beside  his 
father  in  the  Greyfriar's.  On  the  nth  of 
October  1804,  his  cousin  Robert  Pitcairn 
of  Pitblae  was  served  heir  general  to  him  ; 
and  (2)  Janet,  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Laid- 
law,  Writer  to  the  Signet.    She  appears  to 
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have  died  sans  issue  on  24th  October  1798, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Greyfriar's  on  the 
26th.  Andrew,  her  brother,  was  served 
heir  general  to  her  on  24th  May  1799. 
Mr.  Laidlaw  remarried  at  Dundee  on  nth 
August  1 801  with  Jean,  2nd  daughter  of 
the  deceased  John  Pitcairn,  merchant,  and 
late  Provost  of  Dundee.  His  1st  wife's 
family  and  his  2nd  wife's  were  probably 
related. 

(iii.)  Christina  Pitcairn,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Pirrie,  a  dissenting  minister  at  New- 
burgh,  author  of  several  works  on  religious 
subjects,  some  of  them  of  a  polemical 
nature. 

VI.  James  Pitcairn  of  Cordoun  (eldest  son  of  No.  V.  supra).  He  was 
involved,  along  with  his  father,  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  died,  it  is 
believed,  sine  prole,  ante  18th  April  1664,  of  which  date  Isabella  Edgar, 
his  relict,  obtained  Decree  of  Adjudication  against  her  father-in-law  and 
William  Oliphant  of  Provostmairjs,  for  his  interest,  adjudging  Cordoun  for 
a  debt  due  to  her.  She  remarried  with  a  certain  Mr.  Thomas  Forbes,  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Although  I  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  able  to  filiate  Mr. 
Alexander  Pitcairn,  minister  of  Tannadyce  in  Forfarshire,  temp.  Charles  1., 
among  whose  descendants  can  be  numbered  men  distinguished  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  Bench,  in  the  Church  and  in  Letters,  including  Principal  Robert- 
son, the  historian,  and  the  late  Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  circumstances  known 
to  me  make  me  conclude  that  he  is  likely  enough  to  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  II.  of  the  above  pedigree.  Jas.  Ronaldson  Lyell. 

612.  The  Burial-place  of  the  Earls  of  Mar. — The  will  of 
Annabella,  Countess  of  Mar,  which  was  printed  at  page  1,  gives  some 
information  as  to  her  husband's  intentions  regarding  the  reinterment  of 
his  ancestors  in  the  vault  at  Alloa  as  Cambuskenneth  had  fallen  into 
ruin.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  this  being  done.  The  vault  was 
constructed,  and  two  inscriptions  now  printed  show  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  Earl  and  the  completion  of  the  vault. 
Henceforth  it  was  regarded  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Earls  of  Mar,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  the  four  succeeding  Earls  of  Mar  were  buried  in  it. 
John,  Earl  of  Mar,  who  was  attainted  and  died  abroad  in  1732,  left  be- 
hind him  written  recommendations  as  to  the  management  of  the  estate, 
which  was  preserved  to  his  son  by  the  purchase  of  it  from  Government. 
In  a  small  volume  in  his  own  handwriting,  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendant  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  he  states  his  wishes  concerning 
his  own  burial  and  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  the  family  aisle,  which 
was  over  the  family  vault.  This  aisle  was  the  chancel  of  the  old  Alloa 
Chapel,  afterwards  the  Parish  Church.  In  1819  the  church  was  pulled 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  and  a  new  church  erected  on  a 
site  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  westward.  On  the  destruction 
of  the  church,  John  Francis,  Earl  of  Mar,  erected  a  chapel  on  the  site  of 
the  old  chancel,  and  including  within  its  area  not  only  the  old  vault,  but 
space  to  the  west  of  it  in  which  two  rows  of  brick  graves  were  constructed. 
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When  the  vault  was  opened  in  1866  no  trace  remained  of  any  coffins  earlier 
than  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  supposed  that  the  coffins  of  the 
earlier  Lords  had  been  transferred  to  the  brick  graves ;  a  few  years  later 
they  were  examined  and  found  empty.  No  explanation  can  be  given 
of  what  is  certainly  a  curious  fact. 

Lord  Mar  and  Kellie  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  print  the  interesting 
directions  left  by  his  ancestor,  and  also  to  reproduce  a  sketch  made  by 
the  attainted  Earl  to  illustrate  his  description.  The  monument,  if  erected, 
would  not  have  been  without  dignity,  but  would,  with  the  coloured  fres- 
coes behind  it,  have  scarcely  been  deemed  a  congruous  adornment  to  a 
Presbyterian  place  of  worship  in  the  last  century,  though  much  superior  to 
many  of  the  marble  monstrosities  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  churches 
at  that  period.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

Extracts  from  1  Legacie  to  my  son]  written  by  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  1726  : 
— '  It  is  no  great  matter  what  becomes  of  a  man's  body  when  the  breath  of 
life  is  once  out  of  it ;  But  tho  I  should  die  abroad,  I  wish  to  be  buried  w* 
my  ancestors  at  home.  Wherever  my  death  happen  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
so  destitut  of  friends  to  have  non  to  take  care  to  find  some  proper  place 
where  to  put  my  body  to  rest  &  remain  free  from  insult,  until  it  can  con- 
veniently, by  the  advice  &  direction  of  you  &  such  friends  &  relations 
as  you  shall  think  fit  to  consult,  be  transported  to  Alloa,  &  there,  without 
eclat  or  giveing  disturbance  to  any,  to  be  decently  &  privatly  inter'd  by  a 
few  of  my  friends  &  relations. 

'  If  it  shall  please  God  so  to  order  that  you  shall  come  to  be  tolerablie 
easie  in  yr  affairs,  wch  in  his  goodness  I  hope  he  shall,  I  recomend  to  you 
the  haveing  a  monument  of  marble  made  &  erected  for  the  ffamily  in  the 
Isle  of  the  Church  of  Alloa  over  the  vault  or  burying-place  conforme  to 
a  Designe  wch  is  amongest  my  Drawings.  This  monument  &  the  alteration 
of  the  Isle  would  not  be  very  chargable,  but  I  do  not  strictly  tey  you 
down  to  this  Designe  for  it,  leaveing  you  at  liberty  to  alter  it  according 
to  yr  own  fancie,  wl  the  advice  of  those  you  may  consult  who  understand 
&  have  a  right  teast  of  such  things,  as  yr  acquaintance,  Mr.  Gibb,  to  whom 
pray  make  my  compliments. 

'  I  leave  you  also  at  freedome  as  to  the  Inscriptions  to  be  put  on  the 
monument,  &  I  shall  leave  amongst  my  papers  what  occurs  to  me  for 
them.' 

Chattou,  March  1726. 

'  Directions  concerning  the  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  Isle  of  the 
Church  of  Alloa. 

'  The  Monument  to  be  an  Obilisk  of  Black  marble  wt  a  heart  on  the 
top  of  white  &  a  flame  comeing  out  of  it  of  guilt  brass,  the  obilisk  standing 
on  a  Pedestall  of  a  different  colourd  marble,  and  Trofies  of  guilt  brass  to 
be  on  the  four  sides  of  the  Obilisk.  Two  sides  to  be  made  up  of  Broad 
swords,  targets,  Highland  guns  and  pistols,  powder  horns  &  bagpipes, 
after  the  way  of  the  Highlanders'  armeing.  The  other  two  sides  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  &  modern  armour  as  now  used,  &  a  Comander-in-chife's 
batton. 

'  In  one  place  of  the  Trophies  to  be  a  representation  of  a  bundle  of 
Papers  teyd  togither  and  indorsed  Jewels  for  Scotland,  anno  1722  <$: 
1723. 
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1  On  one  side  of  the  Pedestall  on  a  scutchon  stuck  to  it  to  the  armes 
of  Mar  &  Erskine  as  is  now  used  by  me.  On  the  side  opposit,  the  Earle 
of  Mar's  armes  w*  the  Earl  of  Panmure's  impaled.  On  another  side 
Earle  Mar's  armes  w*  Earle  KinnouTs  impaled.  And  on  the  forth  side 
Ld  Mar's  armes  wl  the  Duke  of  Kingston's  impaled. 

'  The  Obilisk  to  be  placed  on  the  pedestall,  the  angles  of  the  one  con- 
trair  to  the  other,  and  supported  on  two  Lyons  &  two  Grifons  couchant  of 
Brass  guilt. 

1  On  the  four  corners  of  the  Pedestall  to  be  four  weeping  boys  of  white 
marble  standing. 

'  The  plain  field  on  each  side  &  Dado  of  the  Pedestall  to  be  of  white 
marble,  on  wch  to  be  cutt  or  ingraved  such  inscriptions  as  shall  be  thought 
proper  by  Ld  Erskine. 

'  The  Monument  to  be  placed  over  the  vault  or  Burying-place  betwixt 
the  two  stairs  that  lead  up  to  Ld  Mar's  seat  in  the  Church. 

1 A  stair  to  be  made  from  the  door  of  Ld  Mar's  low  seat  into  the  body 
of  the  Church,  down  to  the  vault  or  burying-place,  wch  stair  to  be  so 
coverd  comonly  w*  planks  or  shutters  that  they  can  be  easly  take  up  or 
opned  when  ther's  occasion  of  entering  into  the  vault. 

'  The  vault  of  the  Isle  to  be  taken  away,  for  the  roof  to  be  made  higher 
on  account  of  the  Monument,  &  a  coupola  made  directly  over  it,  wth  rooms 
made  of  each  side  of  the  Isle,  all  wch  will  be  more  clearly  seen  by  the 
Design  or  Draught.' 

613.  The  Lee  Penny  (reprinted  from  The  Scotsman  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Editor). — In  the  ancient  kirk  of  St.  Bride,  at  the  beautiful 
village  of  Douglas,  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  are  to  be  seen 
two  leaden  caskets  in  which  are  stated  to  be  enclosed  the  hearts  of 
two  eminent  Scottish  noblemen — (1)  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas,  so 
well  known  in  history  and  tradition,  and  who  was  virtually  the  founder 
of  the  great  house  of  that  ilk ;  and  (2)  Archibald,  the  fifth  Earl  Douglas, 
who  has  been  designed  1  the  great  Earl,'  but  who  is  better  known  in  the 
history  of  Scotland  as  'Archibald  Bell  the  Cat,'  High  Chancellor  of 
Scotland.  The  founder  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  '  the  good  Sir  James,' 
was  one  of  the  most  trusted  adherents  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the 
familiar  tale  of  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  King's  heart, 
and  its  result,  need  not  be  retold.  The  leading  adherent  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  in  the  expedition  was  Sir  Symon  Loccard  (afterwards  named 
Lockhart)  of  the  Lee,  Lanarkshire ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  chief 
the  command  of  the  Scottish  soldiers  fell  to  him.  In  a  fight  with  the 
Moors,  Sir  Symon  Lockhart  had,  according  to  the  tale,  the  good  fortune 
to  capture  a  Moorish  nobleman  of  high  rank.  The  wife  of  the  prisoner 
brought  her  husband's  ransom,  and  while  paying  over  the  money  to 
Sir  Symon,  she  accidentally  dropped  a  jewel,  which  she  eagerly  picked 
up  and  tried  to  hide  from  the  Scottish  leader,  but  without  effect,  as  he  in- 
sisted on  its  being  also  handed  over  as  part  of  the  ransom.  The  Moorish 
lady,  finding  her  prayers  to  return  the  jewel  had  no  effect,  reluctantly  gave 
it  to  her  husband's  captor,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  it  had  a 
miraculous  virtue  in  curing  diseases,  both  of  man  and  beast.  This  jewel 
is  the  celebrated  '  Lee  Penny,'  which  it  is  said  inspired  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
write  his  well-known  novel,  The  Talisman.  The  Lee  Penny  is  a  jewel  of 
a  heart  shape,  slightly  fractured  on  one  side,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  semi- 
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transparent,  and  for  greater  security  has  been  set  in  a  shilling  of  the  period 
of  Edward  1.  It  has  a  silver  chain  and  ring  attached,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  it  to  be  used.  The  manner  of  its  use  in  curing  disease  has  from 
the  time  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Lee  family  been  very  simple,  as 
it  was  simply  dipped  in  water  which  had  been  poured  into  a  vessel,  and  the 
contents  of  which  were  afterwards  drunk  by  the  patient. 

This  heirloom  or  '  talisman '  is  still  one  of  the  most  valued  possessions 
of  the  Lockharts  of  the  Lee,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it  among 
the  treasures  of  this  ancient  Scottish  family.  Although  in  our  modern 
days  the  use  of  a  curative  '  amulet '  of  this  description  would  be  scoffed  at 
as  idle  superstitution,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  for  centuries  the 
Lee  Penny  was  regarded  as  a  very  powerful  charm  or  curative  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  not  only  in  Scotland  but  also  across  the  Border;  and 
so  late  as  1824  a  gentleman  came  to  the  Lee  and  had  the  penny  dipped  in 
water,  which  he  carried  back  to  England  to  cure  his  cattle,  which  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  The  results  of  this  visit  are  not  stated,  but 
this  seems  to  be  the  last  recorded  case  of  the  Lee  Penny  having  been  laid 
under  requisition  as  a  panacea  for  disease.  A  local  writer  of  some  con- 
siderable reputation  for  veracity  and  erudition,  in  a  work  published  in 
1864,  regarding  this  family  heirloom,  says: — 'There  is  one  fact  connected 
with  it,  the  truth  of  which  can  be  attested  by  many  individuals,  and  the 
accuracy  of  which  we  have  personally  verified,  namely,  that  if  two  glasses 
are  filled  with  water  and  the  penny  dipped  into  one  of  them,  a  person  who 
has  not  witnessed  the  operation  can  always  distinguish  the  latter  by  its 
taste.'  As  we  have  said,  a  firm  belief  existed  for  many  generations  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  ancient  jewel  as  a  cure  for  diseases,  and  evidence  to  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  the  plague  visited  Newcastle  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  besought  the  Lockhart  family  to  lend  it  to  the 
Magistrates  for  use  as  a  remedial  agent  in  dispelling  the  pest,  and  their 
request  having  been  complied  with,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  deposited 
as  a  security  for  its  safe  return.  Its  removal  to  Newcastle  appears  to  have 
been  attended  with  most  beneficial  results,  as  the  Newcastle  people  were 
very  desirous  to  retain  it,  offering  to  forfeit  the  deposit-money  rather  than 
return  it  to  Lee;  which,  however,  was  not  permitted.  So  late  as  181 7,  a 
farmer  and  his  son  from  Northumberland  arrived  at  Lanark,  carrying  two 
casks  attached  to  their  saddles,  to  contain  water  in  which  the  Lee  Penny 
had  been  dipped.  As  a  condition  attached  to  its  efficacy  on  this  occasion, 
we  read  that  after  the  Penny  had  been  immersed  it  was  ordered  that  the 
vessels  which  contained  the  water  were  not  to  touch  the  ground  till  they 
reached  their  destination.  It  is  also  alleged  that  a  Lady  Baird  of  Saugh- 
tonhall,  near  Edinburgh,  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  by  drinking  the  medicated  water,  and  bathing  the  affected  parts  in  it, 
even  although  prior  to  doing  so  she  had  already  shown  some  of  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 

The  Domestic  Afinals  of  Scotland  contain  more  than  one  reference  to 
this  family  relic  as  a  curative  agent.  In  1628,  during  the  witchcraft  period, 
a  woman  named  Young  was  prosecuted  as  a  witch  for  curing  and  inflicting 
disease,  and  on  evidence  it  came  out  that  the  accused  and  her  husband 
had  sent  to  the  Laird  of  Lee  to  borrow  his  'curing  stone'  for  their  cattle, 
which  had  the  'routing  ill.'  Lady  Lee  refused  to  lend  the  stone,  but 
sent  flagons  of  water  in  which  the  Lee  Penny  had  been  dipped,  whereupon 
it  is  said  the  cattle  drank  and  recovered.    The  Assembly  of  the  Kirk. 
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about  the  same  period,  during  one  of  their  sittings  at  Glasgow,  took  up 
the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  stone  as  a  curative  agent,  and  the 
alleged  superstitious  use  of  it;  and  the  Laird  of  Lee,  who  had  attended 
the  sitting,  having  explained  the  mode  of  using  the  amulet— viz.,  by 
dipping  it  in  water — the  Assembly  solemnly  delivered  themselves  as 
follows  : — '  Considering  that  in  nature  there  are  monie  things  seen  to  work 
with  strange  effect  y'rof  no  human  witte  can  give  a  reason,  it  having  pleasit 
God  to  give  to  stones  and  herbes  a  special  virtue  for  the  healing  of  monie 
infirmities  in  man  and  beast,  advises  the  brethren  to  surcease  their  process, 
as  y'rin  they  perceive  no  ground  of  offence,  and  admonishes  the  Laird  of 
Lee  in  the  using  of  said  stone  to  tak  heid  it  be  usit  hereafter  with  the 
least  scandall  that  possibly  may  be.'  We  have  no  doubt  the  Laird  and 
his  successors  profited  by  the  sensible  admonition  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk,  as  for  many  generations  thereafter  this  ancient  amulet  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  regarded  in  Scotland  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  cure  of  many 
diseases,  and  its  apparently  successful  operation  was  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
due  to  the  imagination  of  the  patients  who  partook  of  the  sparkling  fluid 
in  which  the  jewel  had  been  solemnly  immersed  for  their  benefit. 

614.  Skean  Dubh  (vol.  ix.  p.  19.) — In  reply  to  the  above  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  ever  said  the  knife  in  question  was  not  an  old  one.  The 
Scottish  Antiquary  (vii.  p.  78)  says:  'The  sketch  here  given  represents 
a  skean  dubh  in  my  possession,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to, 
and  have  been  worn  by  Duncan,  first  Lord  Campbell  of  Lochow, 
commonly  known  as  Black  Duncan,'  etc.  In  vol.  vii.  p.  128,  I  pointed 
out  that  if  the  skean  dubh  was  the  same  one  as  I  had  seen,  the  evidence 
that  it  had  '  belonged  to  and  been  worn  by  Duncan,  first  Lord  Campbell 
of  Lochow,'  was  very  slender.  The  knife  may  be  old,  I  believe  it  is, 
but  even  if  proved  to  have  been  found  at  Finlarig,  that  does  not  go  far 
to  substantiate  the  statement  that  it  belonged  to  Black  Duncan. 

J.  M'G. 

615.  Old  Edinburgh  Registers. — Marriages,  1595-1600.1 — 

1595. 

April    6.  James  Sybbal  and  Christiane  Wood. 

„      ,,  Johnne  Hutchesowne  and  Jonet  Wright. 

,,    13.  Robert  murheid  and  Jonet  Mure. 

„    20.  Arthour  ray  and  Elizabeth  codiner. 

„    23.  David  rychardsonne  and  Sara  bynning. 

„      „   Malcolm  pringill  and  Beatrix  hay. 

,,    30.  William  tod  and  Margaret  finlaye  (?). 
May     4.  James  Wallace  and  Marioun  gichen. 

„      7.  William  Scot  and  Jane  Skene. 

„      ,,    Archibald  dempster  and  Agnes  balderstonn. 
,,  George  smyth  and  Margaret  smyth. 

„    11.  James  Dowie  and  Agnes  welche. 

„      ,,  Isaac  moresone  and  Helene  arnot. 

,,    14.  Rychard  hornmaker  and  Geillie  mure. 

„    18.  Mr.  James  spottiswood  and  Agnes  mowbray. 

1  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Registrar-General,  I  am  able  to  give  a  transcript  of 
the  earlier  portion  of  these  interesting  registers. 
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May  21.  James  johnnestonn  and  Sibilla  grahame. 
,,   David  Wauche  and  Catherine  Sytchie. 
28.  Johnne  robertsonne  and  Agnes  arnot. 

William  Makgie  and  Katherine  makgie. 
„  James  thomesone  and  Agnes  carmychaell. 
4.  Thomas  Marschell  and  Bessie  rankene. 
„   William  crawfurd  and  Barbara  Johnnestonn. 

James  thomesone  and  Margaret  sommervell. 
,,   Rychard  wilsonne  and  Agnes  sommervell. 
11.  Johnne  broun  and  Marioun  diksonne. 
,,  Johnne  covvlie  and  Christiane  heriot. 
,,  Johnne  home  and  Jonat  ray. 
18.  James  sincler  and  Jonat  strencherd. 
,j  William  achesonne  and  Bessie  thomesonne. 
25.  Johnne  land  and  Elspailt  banchop. 
„  Johnne  adamesonne  and  Marioun  robesonne. 

Johnne  hodge  and  Margaret  trunche. 
„  William  riddell  and  Masie  burnet. 
July     2.  Robert  jamesonne  and  Agnes  flscher. 
„  George  knowie  and  Bessie  zuill. 
„   Harie  wilsonne  and  Susanna  libbertonn. 
„  Robert  nakket  and  Margaret  murray. 
James  nicoll  and  Katherine  lawrie. 
Petter  zair  and  Marioun  pomfray. 
George  sandersonne  and  Barbara  iowrie. 
9.  Mr.  James  balfour  and  Issobell  king. 
„   Androw  corbreck  and  Jonat  Philp. 
„   William  Murray  and  Kathrene  Wallace. 
„   William  blythman  and  Marioun  maknacht. 

William  walker  and  Kathrene  mowatt. 
„  Walter  hendersone  and  Jonat  symesone. 

Robert  mercer  and  Rebecca  Carmychaull. 
,,   William  andersonne  and  Jonat  lyell. 
16.  James  watsone  and  margaret  russell. 
„   Mathew  distoun  and  Kathrene  burnet. 
James  maistertonn  and  Janie  aikenhead. 
Johnne  diksonne  and  Helene  craig. 
j,   Rychard  Campbell  and  Alesonne  crumbie. 
Johnne  laing  and  Janie  lawsonne. 
Antonie  quhyt  and  Margaret  craik. 
23.  Niniane  makmorane  and  Elspailt  purdie. 
„  William  storie  and  Euphame  hay. 
„   Samuell  thomesone  and  Jonat  spens. 
„   James  harper  and  Marioun  sandersonne. 
30.  Johnne  wyllie  and  Marioun  bartane. 
„   Gilbert  robertsonn  and  Elspaitt  fiddes. 
„   Alexr  Makilwraith  and  Bessie  reidpaith. 
„   Johnne  allane  and  Marioun  leggat. 
Thomas  myller  and  Jonat  steedman. 
David  broun  and  Barbara  broun. 
David  partene  and  Margaret  Johnnestonn. 
13.  Gilbert  gray  and  Agnes  gib. 
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Aug.  13.  Thomas  seir  and  Issobell  warrand. 

,,  William  symesoune  and  Kathrene  kinloch. 

,,         Johnne  leirmount  and  Issobell  kennoche. 
,,         Walter  scot  and  Christiane  scot. 
,,         William  zuill  and  Begis  syniesonne. 

20.  Johnne  adamesonne  and  Marioun  boyd. 
„      ,,  Androw  gib  and  Issobell  matin. 

Thomas  mure  and  Helene  blackburne. 
Robert  stoddart  and  Elspathe  hog. 
,,         Patrik  fleming  and  Janet  scheills. 
„  David  moresoune  and  Isobell  dewnom. 

,,  Johnne  alexr  and  Jonat  wallie. 

,,   Alexr  rvvnsoman  and  Agnes  scot. 
„   Donald  waddell  and  Margaret  dalrimpill. 
,,      „   Rychard  broun  and  Kathrene  hop. 
„    27.  Johnne  kello  and  Marioun  blyth. 
Sept.    3.  Thomas  moir  (or  mow)  and  Kathrene  coupland 
,,    10.  James  smyth  and  Margaret  norvvell. 
,,      „   Thomas  corstoun  and  Isobell  naigie. 
„    17.  Thomas  blak  and  Marioun  zoung. 
„   James  kay  and  Elspaith  scot. 
24.  Maister  Patrik  bannatyne  and  Sara  johnnestonn 
„      „   Johnne  darling  and  Marioun  cairnie. 
Oct.     1.  James  allane  and  Agnes  speir. 

,,      8.  David  dormount  and  Marioun  erskene. 

„    15.  Rychard  skyrling  and  Agnes  wat. 

„    29.  Mr.  Thomas  moresonne  and  Marioun  grahame 

{To  be  continued.) 


616.  Surnames. — That  Scotland  is  inhabited  by  Scotchmen  is  a  fact 
patent  to  every  schoolboy,  for  he  is  taught  that,  in  843,  the  name  Scotland 
was  given  to  the  country  because  the  dominant  race  were  Scots  who  in 
563  came  from  Ireland.  I  take  my  information  from  a  Brief  History  of 
Scot/and,  one  of  the  Royal  School  Series.  A  further  study  of  the  same  book 
informs  me  that  the  Danes  invaded  Scotland,  but  were  finally  defeated  and 
expelled  in  1010.  The  English  had  also  a  nasty  habit  of  invading 
Scotland ;  they  however  got  their  quietus  in  13 14  at  the  ever-glorious  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  after  which  Scotland  was  the  home  of  Scotchmen,  and 
the  sons  of  those  who  bled  with  Wallace  and  by  Bruce  were  led  now  sing 
the  praises  of  their  sires.  This  is  very  national,  very  attractive — but  I 
would  ask,  Is  it  history  ?  Are  Scotchmen  as  fully  the  descendants  of  the 
Scots  of  twelve  hundred  years  or  even  of  six  hundred  years  ago  as  the  Jews  of 
Our  Lord's  day  were  of  the  followers  of  Moses  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  That  they 
are  not  I  venture  to  assert,  why  they  are  not,  I  will  proceed  to  consider. 

The  Danes  and  the  English  were  not  simply  invaders  who,  being 
defeated,  departed  with  bag  and  baggage.  Many  of  them  when  they  came 
remained  as  settlers.  What  schoolboys  are  not  taught,  those  who  study 
history  more  thoroughly  discover,  that  both  Danes  and  English  became 
denizens,  and  this  was  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  case  with  the  English. 
Wallace  was  by  descent  'the  Walesman,'  not  indeed  an  Englishman,  but  a 
Briton  from  Wales.     Bruce  was  of  English  or  rather  Anglo-Norman 
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descent,  and  a  great  proportion  of  our  own  old  Scottish  governing  families 
were  Anglo-Normans.  The  Stewarts,  the  Hays,  Hamiltons,  and  very  many 
others.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Was  the  English  the  last  great  influx  of 
foreign  blood  ?  I  believe  not.  But  as  yet  it  has  not  been  recognised 
that  there  was  a  later  influx.  Genealogy  has  been  neglected,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  history  has  been  obscured. 

I  was  present  lately  at  the  sale  of  a  famous  herd  of  short-horns.  The 
auctioneer  spoke  eloquently  and  ably  on  the  benefit  cattle-breeding  had 
been  to  the  farmer  and  the  advantage  of  having  a  good  stock  whose  de- 
scent was  accurately  registered.  I  said  to  a  friend,  If  I  said  half  so  much 
about  the  advantage  of  human  genealogy,  I  should  be  set  down  as  a  crank  ; 
and  then  I  studied  the  catalogue,  full  of  grand  pedigrees,  eleven  and  twelve 
generations  long,  enough  to  take  any  of  the  men  present  back  to  14th- ' 
century  ancestors,  yet,  amongst  all  of  them,  probably  not  more  than  a  score 
knew  the  names  of  their  great-great-grandfathers.  If  a  bull  is  the  better 
for  having  his  pedigree  known,  why  not  a  man  ?  Breeders  know  that  a 
bull  inherits  certain  qualities,  and  produce  his  pedigree  as  a  guarantee  that 
he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  these  qualities — a  bull  does  not,  because  he 
cannot,  realise  the  advantage  of  his  pedigree,  a  man  can,  but  as  a  rule 
does  not — that  is  his  individual  fault  or  misfortune  as  the  case  may  be — 
a  nation  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  men  is  what  its  people  make  it,  and 
not  to  know  the  composition  of  the  people  is  an  obstacle  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  national  history. 

Two  methods  are  available — the  first,  which  must  be  necessarily 
laborious,  but  is  the  most  satisfactory,  is  to  collect  a  mass  of  family 
pedigrees  and  classify  these.  The  Americans  are  busily  engaged  on  this 
work,  and  they  will  find  the  advantage  of  it.1  The  other  method  is  to 
classify  family  names.  The  value  of  this  is  well  discussed  in  a  leader  of 
the  Scotsman  of  March  15,  1894,  which  we  print : — 

'  What 's  in  a  Surname  ? '  has  received  from  an  official  source  an  answer 
that  may  surprise  unthinking  and  uninquiring  people.  In  a  special  report 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Matheson,  Assistant  Registrar- 
General,  on  'the  numerical  strength,  the  derivation,  the  ethnology,  and 
the  distribution '  of  Irish  patronymics,  he  lays  it  down  that  '  the  history  of 
the  country  lies  enshrined  in  its  Surnames.'  If  it  be  generally  true  that 
by  means  of  family  nomenclature  an  insight  can  be  obtained  into  the  blood 
and  origin,  the  early  employments  and  customs,  the  beliefs,  the  supersti- 
tions, and  even  the  humours  of  a  nation,  this  must  be  especially  true  of 
Ireland,  where  the  subject  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  and  imposing 
detail  which  can  hardly  be  encountered  in  other  lands.  For,  says  this 
authority,  'on  our  shop  fronts  and  in  our  graveyards  may  be  found  side  by 
side  the  names  of  the  descendants  of  the  Milesian  Prince,  the  Scandinavian 
Viking,  and  the  Norman  Knight.'  In  these  circumstances  it  may  be 
thought  surprising  that  in  our  days,  when  everything  is  tabulated  and 
treated  statistically,  the  materials  of  national  history  and  character  contained 
in  Surnames  should  have  been  neglected.  An  attempted  analysis  was 
made  in  the  Census  of  185 1,  but  from  the  difficulties  met  with  it  was 
abandoned.    Mr.  Matheson,  who  had  already  broken  ground  for  the  work 

1  Tyde  what  may  Betyde,  a  magazine  edited  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  family  of  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde,  is  a  most  commendable  attempt  to 
arouse  interest  in  Scottish  genealogy.  We  hope  to  notice  it  at  some  length  in  our  next 
number. — Ed, 
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in  a  treatise  on  the  varieties  and  synonyms  of  Irish  Surnames  and  Christian 
names,  was  prepared  to  enter  in  earnest  on  the  relinquished  task  with  the 
Census  records  of  1S91  for  a  basis  ;  but  these  were  vitiated  for  his  purpose 
by  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  directing  that  inmates  of  public 
institutions  should  be  indicated  only  by  initials.  His  present  elaborate 
and  most  interesting  report  has,  therefore,  been  founded  on  the  information 
extracted  from  the  birth  indices  of  the  Irish  General  Register  Office  for  1890; 
and  affords  means  of  comparison  with  similar  analyses  deduced  by  the 
English  Registrar-General  from  the  indices  of  1853,  and  by  the  Registrar- 
General  for  Scotland  from  the  index  to  the  Birth  Register  for  1S63. 

The  first  point  raised  is  that  of  the  most  prevalent  Surnames  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  extent  to  which,  by  being  found  in  all  three 
countries,  these  indicate  common  elements  of  race  and  custom.  For 
Ireland  a  list  of  one  hundred  principal  surnames  has  been  prepared,  while 
for  the  other  two  countries  only  the  fifty  that  were  most  common  forty  and 
thirty  years  ago  are  available.  '  Murphy '  takes  a  pretty  easy  lead  among 
the  Irish  Surnames,  holding  the  place  occupied  in  England  and  Scotland 
by  4  Smith.'  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  62,600  people 
of  that  sept  living  beyond  the  Channel  in  1890.  Next  to  it  came  '  Kelly ' 
and  '  Sullivan,'  as  '  Smith '  with  us  is  followed  by  4  M'Donald '  and  '  Brown  ' 
and  in  England  (including  Wales)  by  '  Jones '  and  'Williams.'  There  is 
wonderful  agreement  in  the  proportionate  prevalence  of  the  leading  names 
in  the  different  kingdoms.  The  'Murphys'  constitute  13.3  per  1000  of 
the  Irish  population,  while  of  '  Smiths  '  of  different  spellings  there  are  13.8 
per  1000  to  the  South  and  14.2  per  1000  North  of  the  Border.  Taking 
the  three  first  surnames  in  each  list,  they  form  36.9  per  1000  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland,  35.7  per  1000  of  the  people  of  England,  and  34.3  per 
1000  of  the  Irish  race  at  home.  No  fewer  than  seven  surnames  have  a 
place  in  the  list  of  the  first  fifty  for  all  three  countries.  '  Smith,'  so  pre- 
ponderant in  Great  Britain,  has  the  respectable  position  of  fifth  in  Ireland, 
'  Brown '  which  is  third  in  Scotland,  ranks  sixth  in  England,  and  thirty- 
seventh  in  the  sister  isle;  'Thomson,'  which  is  fourth  in  the  roll  of 
Scottish  Surnames,  sinks  to  the  fifteenth  place  in  England  and  to  the  forty- 
second  in  Ireland ;  and  '  Wilson,'  eighth  with  us,  is  eleventh  on  the  Eng- 
lish and  twenty-sixth  on  the  Irish  list.  'Clark,'  '  Martin'  and  'White  '  are 
the  other  surnames  common  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  it  is  a  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  none  of  the  second  fifty  names  on  the  Irish  list  are 
specially  prevalent  in  both  of  the  other  countries,  although  a  number  of 
them  are  common  to  England  and  Ireland,  or  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
These  latter  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Ulster,  and  are  the  living  evidence  of 
the  large  admixture  of  Scottish  blood  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Mention  may 
be  made,  in  addition  to  those  already  noted,  of  'Murrays,'  'Campbells,'  and 
'  Johnstons,'  and  after  them  of  'Stewarts,'  'Reids,'  'Bells,'  '  Scotts,'  and 
'  McDonalds,'  all  more  or  less  prominent  surnames  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
Scotland.  Their  positions  on  the  respective  lists  are,  however,  very 
different ;  thus  '  Campbell '  with  us  is  seventh,  in  Ireland  only  thirty-first ; 
'  Stewart '  is  sixth,  and  in  Ireland  fifty-eighth ;  '  Scott '  is  tenth,  and  in 
Ireland  ninetieth  ;  'M'Donald'  yields  place  here  only  to  'Smith,'  and  in 
Ireland  it  has  to  be  content  to  be  ninety-fifth. 

If  these  facts  tell  of  connections  and  resemblances,  they  speak  also  of 
distinctions,  and  there  are  plenty  of  others  to  bring  out  the  features  of 
contrast  between  Irish  Surnames  and  those  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 
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Of  the  large  majority  of  the  Irish  names,  as  of  those  of  Scotland,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  '  peculiar  to  the  country  '  in  the  sense  of  originating 
there.  But  unlike  those  of  Scotland,  the  characteristic  Irish  Surnames — 
Murphys,  Kellys,  Sullivans,  O'Briens,  Byrnes,  Ryans,  Connors,  O'Neills, 
Reillys,  Doyles,  McCarthys,  Gallaghers,  Dohertys,  and  the  rest — are  in  no 
case  found  to  be  prevalent  outside  of  Ireland.  This  points  to  a  highly 
significant  difference  in  the  distribution  and  influence  of  the  two  peoples. 
The  large  proportion  of  surnames  of  English  origin  and  meaning  among  a 
people  where  the  predominant  element  of  the  population  is  Celtic  may  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  old  statutes  requiring  that  every  Irishman  living 
within  the  Pale  'should  take  to  him  an  English  Surname  of  a  town,  as 
Sutton,  Chester,  &c. ;  or  colour,  as  white,  blacke,  browne ;  or  arte  or 
science,  as  smith  or  carpenter ;  or  office,  as  cook  or  butler.'  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  known  that  English  and  Scottish  settlers  took  Irish 
Surnames ;  and  the  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  practice  which 
prevails  in  some  Irish  parts  '  of  using  English  names  with  their  Irish 
translations  or  equivalents  interchangeably ; '  while  an  analogy  to  the  tee- 
names  of  our  fishing  villages  is  to  be  found  in  the  custom  of  appending  an 
addition  where  a  particular  family  name  prevails  exclusively,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ryans  of  Tipperary,  who  are  distinguished  as  the  'Bann,'  'Cooper,' 
'  Corney,'  '  Dan  '  Ryans,  and  so  forth. 

What  makes  Irish  surnames  a  matter  of  wonder  and  envy  to 
nations  less  favoured  is  the  number  of  them  that  are  of  regal  origin. 
Mr.  Matheson's  analysis  goes  far  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  moiety  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  are  descendants  of  Kings  and  Princes.  The 
Murphys  themselves — the  name  is  the  anglicised  form  of  M'Murrough — 
are  of  'the  old  royal  family  of  Leinster;'  they  are  found  throughout 
Ireland,  but  are  still  most  common  in  their  ancient  seat,  Wexford.  The 
McCarthy's  were  'anciently  Kings  and  Princes  of  Desmond;'  and  more 
than  half  of  them  are  found  in  County  Cork.  The  MacDermotts  were 
former  Princes  of  Moylurg  and  hereditary  marshals  of  Connaught ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  Connaught,  and  especially  Roscommon,  they  do  most 
abound.  So  also  with  the  descendants  of  the  O'Mahonys,  Princes  of 
Ivaugh ;  the  O'Ryans,  Princes  of  Idrone ;  the  O'Sullivans,  Princes  of 
Beara;  the  O'Tooles,  'the  celebrated  Princes  of  Imaile,'  and  a  host  of 
other  Milesian  chiefs;  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  inroads  of  Saxons,  with 
their  language  and  customs,  they  still  occupy  largely  their  hereditary 
territories.  It  is  remarkable  at  the  same  time  to  note  how  many  of  the 
surnames  that  have  reflected  glory  on  Ireland  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
war,  and  statesmanship  are  of  stranger  origin.  1  Moore '  is  one  of  these  ; 
there  are  some  17,700  of  Moores  scattered  all  over  Ireland,  but  the 
number  in  the  original  English  home  of  the  name  is  probably  thrice  as 
great.  The  Anglo-Norman  family  of  De  Burgos  took  the  name  of  Burke, 
and  in  some  cases  of  MacYVilliam  and  MacPhilip ;  and  the  Barrys, 
Butlers,  Dillons,  Lacys,  Roches,  Purcells,  and  a  crowd  besides,  are  of 
Norman  descent.  The  Plunketts  are  among  the  surnames  in  which  the 
Danish  occupation  can  still  be  traced  ;  while  many  families  descended 
from  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  have,  like  the  Normans,  exchanged  their 
names  for  others  of  Milesian  origin.  The  name  of  Walsh,  which  is  fourth 
on  the  Irish  list  of  surnames,  and  is  represented  in  nearly  every  county, 
is  among  the  evidences  of  Welsh  settlement. 

A  more  curious  instance  is  the  colony,  drawn  from  Wales,  but  not 
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(-insisting  mainly  of  Welshmen,  who  since  an  early  date  have  kept  them- 
selves apart  as  a  peculiar  people,  in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy, 
County  Wexford.  In  their  peninsular  position,  between  the  Bays  of 
Bannow  and  Wexford,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  fortified  houses,  the 
remains  of  fifty-nine  of  which  were  still  standing  in  an  area  of  40,000 
acres  half  a  century  ago,  they  were  able  to  resist  for  centuries  Irish 
encroachments,  and  preserve  their  special  customs,  dialect,  and  surnames. 
According  to  a  report  of  a  visit  paid  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  Inspector  of 
Registration,  in  June  last,  the  opening  of  markets  and  of  railway  and 
steam  routes  has  made  great  changes  on  this  once  isolated  race.  A 
number  of  the  old  surnames,  such  as  Codd,  Stafford,  Sinnett,  Hore,  and 
Rossiter,  are  still  very  common  ;  but  it  is  only  among  the  most  illiterate 
that  any  considerable  number  of  the  words  of  the  old  dialect — a  lineal 
descent  of  the  English  introduced  by  the  first  settlers — are  now  used. 
Corresponding  phenomena  are  those  presented  by  the  names  and  pursuits 
of  the  descendants  of  the  French  and  Flemish  Huguenot  families,  of 
which  colonies  were  formed  at  Portarlington  and  other  places  after  1674; 
and  of  the  refugees  from  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  who  to  the  number  of 
7000  were  brought  over  by  Queen  Anne  in  1709,  and  settled  largely  on 
lands  in  County  Limerick.  To  the  Huguenots  Ireland  is  indebted  for  its 
linen  and  cambric  manufactures ;  and  Lefevre,  Lefanu,  and  Trench  are 
among  the  names  with  which  they  have  enriched  Irish  history  and  literature. 
A  Huguenot  family  of  Blancs  have  carried  on  in  Portarlington  for  some 
two  centuries,  from  father  to  son,  the  occupation  of  butcher,  under  the 
name  of  '  Blongs,'  and  they  have  still  representatives  in  the  place,  who 
have  returned  to  the  original  spelling  of  the  name  and  practise  the 
ancestral  calling.  The  'Palatines'  in  the  district  around  Court  Matrix, 
Balingran,  and  Killiheen,  County  Limerick,  are  not  yet  merged  in  the 
surrounding  population.  Dr.  Mitchell  notes,  among  prevailing  names, 
'  Delmege,'  'Lodwig,'  '  Modlar,'  'Reinart,'  '  Ruttle,'  and  'Switzer;'  and 
the  Christian  names,  Jacob  and  the  like,  also  indicate  their  Teutonic 
origin.  Although  the  oldest  of  the  present  generation  know  nothing  of 
the  German  tongue,  the  members  of  this  little  Protestant  colony  still 
'cling  together  like  the  members  of  a  clan,  and  worship  together.'  Most 
of  the  '  Palatines '  have  '  a  distinctly  foreign  look,  and  are  strongly  built, 
swarthy  in  complexion,  dark-haired  and  dark-eyed.'  A  still  greater  con- 
trast is  afforded  by  their  habits  of  'thrift  and  industry,'  and  by  their 
homes  compared  with  the  surrounding  type  of  dwellings  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  Milesian  Princes.  They  are  '  all  comfortable  in 
appearance,  some  thatched,  some  slated,  some  of  one  story,  others  of 
two  :  nearly  all  have  a  neat  little  flower-garden,  and  very  many  have  an 
orchard  beside,  or  immediately  behind,  the  house.' 

What  is  true  of  Ireland  holds  good  of  Scotland.  Our  surnames  are 
well  worth  studying.  They  will  tell  of  Danish  and  English  blood  flowing 
in  Scottish  veins,  and  they  will  tell  as  plainly  of  Flemish  blood.  Surnames 
are  usually  derived  from  places ;  from  trade  or  handicrafts ;  from  physical 
peculiarities  and  from  paternity,  such  as  Johnson  the  son  of  John.  We, 
however,  find  a  vast  number  of  names  which  do  not  come  under  these 
heads,  or  which  coming  under  one  or  other  of  them  present  peculiarities. 
Such  names  abound  in  the  Lowlands,  and  save  in  our  old  burghs  are  not 
found  earlier  than  the  15th  or  1 6th  centuries,    Many  of  these  names  are 
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generally  supposed  to  be  strictly  Scottish,  but  in  several  districts  of 
England  which  were  300  years  ago  centres  of  the  weaving  business  we 
find  groups  of  the  same  names.  This  can  scarcely  be  accidental;  we 
cannot  attribute  it  to  a  migration  between  Scotland  and  England,  for 
300  years  ago  no  such  migration  was  possible,  as  we,  however,  find  the 
same  names  in  Flanders,  and  as  we  have  documentary  evidence  that  the 
English  holders  of  these  names  were  descended  from  Flemish  settlers 
we  must  conclude  that  those  who  bear  them  in  Scotland  were  of  Flemish 
origin.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  details ; 
we  hope  to  continue  the  subject  in  a  future  number.  I  may,  however, 
state  that  taking  Norfolk,  London,  and  Gloucestershire  as  old  English 
weaving  districts,  I  have  found  groups  of  names  which  Scotsmen  would 
claim  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  being  at  the  present  day  common  here, 
but  which  are  of  Flemish  origin.  Just  to  show  that  the  materials  exist 
for  proving  the  prevalence  of  Flemish  blood  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
day,  I  will  mention  but  a  few  of  the  many  names  common  to  England, 
Flanders,  and  Scotland :  Clink,  Cant,  Mustard,  Wingate,  Younger,  Justice, 
Furlong,  Harrower,  Cornelius,  Adie,  Frame,  Cousin,  Gentleman,  Beveridge, 
Grote,  Emery  (or  Imrie),  Peacock,  Enzell,  Marriott,  Danks,  Kemp,  Barty, 
Blaw  (or  Blow),  Bonar,  Luke.  I  am  confident  that  when  lists  of  names 
are  compiled,  with  proof  of  their  Flemish  origin,  the  public  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  study  of  national  surnames  throws  light  on  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  our  country  and  the  national  character,  and  that  the 
compilation  of  family  pedigrees  is  as  profitable  as  it  should  be  interesting, 
and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  snobbish  love  of  titles  or  of 
blue-blooded  forbears.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

617.  Holy  Wells  in  Scotland. — Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  in  his  Holy 
Welts,  their  Legends  and  Traditions  has  done  much  towards  making  a 
satisfactory  list  of  Holy  Wells  in  England,  arranged  according  to  their 
counties.  He  promises  also  to  continue  the  subject  by  describing  similar 
wells  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Mr.  J.  M.  Mackinlay,  in  Folklore  of  Scottish 
Lochs  and  Springs,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Archaeological  student 
in  Scotland  to  a  subject  which  has  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  attended 
to.  He  has  not,  however,  attempted  to  give  a  full  list  of  holy  wells  and 
lochs.  The  Origines  Parochiales  commenced  in  1844  was  unfortunately 
never  completed.  The  three  volumes  issued  leave  untouched  a  great  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  country,  but  they  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
most  valuable  information.  The  work  is  difficult  of  access,  and  is  without 
an  index.  I  have  made  a  list  of  holy  wells  and  lochs  referred  to  in  it 
(giving  the  pages  in  brackets).  I  hope  in  a  future  number  to  collect  other 
instances  from  the  Statistical  Account  0/  Scotland.  Ed. 

Vol.  I. 

Glasgow  [5]. — St.  Thenaw's  Well,  near  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thenaw  (St. 
Enoch). 

Glasgow  [6]. — St.  Mungo's  Well,  near  St.  Mungo's  Chapel. 

Kilmaronok  [34]. — A  well  dedicated  to  St.  Maronoch. 

Drymen  [38]. — St.  Vildrins'  Well,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  St.  Vininus. 
The  well  is  still  ornamented  with  an  image  said  to  be  of  its  patron 
saint ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  healing  virtues  ascribed  to  it  is  often 
visited. 
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Kilsyth  [43]. — St.  Mirrin's  Well,  and  another  whose  corrupt  name  seems 

to  point  at  St.  Talarican  for  its  patron. 
Daziel  [58].— Well  of  St.  Patrick;  Our  Lady's  Well,  near  Motherwell; 

and  St.  Catherine's  Well. 
Ki  Hall  an  [81]. — Saint  Fillan's  Well,  to  which  the  country  people  even 

lately  used  to  bring  their  sickly  children. 
Houston  [83]. — St.  Peter's  Well,  covered  with  a  wall  of  cut  freestone, 

arched  in  a  roof. 
Houston  [84]. — St.  Bryde's  Burn. 
Largs  [89].— Fillan's  Well. 

Kilbirnie  [92]. — Birnie  Well,  i.e.  Well  of  St.  Brinnan  or  Brandane. 
Neilstown  [96]. — Two  fine  springs  near  sites  of  old  chapels. 
Carluke  [116]. — A  mineral  well  near  the  site  of  a  chapel. 
Lanark  [120].— St.  Peter's  Well. 
Dunsyre  [129]. — St.  Bride's  Well. 
Walston  [132]. — A  well  held  in  reverence. 
Carmichael  [151]. — St.  Michael's  Well. 
Douglas  [155]. — Chapel  Well. 

Lamington  [173]. — St.  Innian's  (?  Ninian's,  Inan's)  Well. 
Kilbucho  [177]. — St.  Bee's  (Begha)  Well. 
Skirling  [183].— Lady  Well. 

Kirkurd  [186]. — A  plentiful  spring  near  the  church. 
West  Linton  [190].— Paul's  Well. 
Eddleston  [214]. — -Berisvvell  and  Kynggewoll. 
Traquair  [219]. — St.  Bride's  Well  on  the  glebe. 
Kailzie  [224].— Our  Lady's  Well. 

Melrose  [286].— Wells  of  St.  Mary,  St.  William,  St.  Helen,  and  St.  Dun- 
stan. 

St.  Boswell  [294].— Hare  Well  or  St.  Boswell's  Well. 

Bedrule  [349].— Lady's  Well. 

Eckford  [397].— Holy  Well  or  Priest's  Well. 

Morebattle  [405]. — Laurie's  Well.  St.  Laurence  is  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church. 

Vol.  II.— Part  1. 

Kilbride  [108]. — Tober-an-Easbing — the  Bishop's  Well. 
Kilmore  [120]. — Well  containing  holy  fishes. 
Glenorchy,  Dalmally  [135]. — Well  of  St.  Conan. 
Ardchattan  [149]. — Well  of  St.  Modan. 

Lismore  [164]. — Well  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  at  Craikwherreellan.  Holy 

Well  at  Ardnacloich. 
Kilmorie  [254]. — A  well  of  miraculous  fame. 

Kilarrow  [262]. — A  well  called  Tobir-in-knahar,  with  miraculous  properties, 
near  a  chapel. 

Kilcolmkill  [324] — At  Tobermory  is  a  well  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Kildonan  [335]. — A  well  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine. 

Strath  [344]. — Three  wells  named  respectively,  Tobar-na-h'-annait,  Tobar- 
ashig,  and  Tobar-chliaman.    (Refuge  crosses  of  Raasay,  p.  347.) 

Kilmuir  [352]. — A  sacred  well  and  wood  near  Loch  Shiant. 

Barray  [363]. — St.  Barr's  Well,  also  (p.  365)  a  well  named  Tobbar-nam- 
buadh  (the  Well  of  Virtues). 

Harris  [378]. — A  well  called  Tobar-na-h'-Annait. 
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St.  Kilda. — A  number  of  wells,  amongst  which  are  Toubirnimbeauy,  or 
the  Well  of  Virtue,  St.  Kilder's  Well,  the  Well  of  Conirdan,  and  the 
Well  of  Youth. 

Barvas  [387].— St.  Andrew's  Well. 


Applecross  [404]. — Loch-na-nuag,  or  the  Holy  Loch. 
Tain  [427]. — St.  Mary's  Well — a  cure  for  consumption. 
Tarbat  [434].— Tobair  Mhuir,  or  Mary's  Well. 

Logie  Easter  [468]. — Poll-a-bhaidh  (the  Pool  of  Death),  used  for  execu- 
tion by  drowning. 

Alness  [473]. — Tobar-na-muire,  Mary's  Well,  possessed  of  healing  virtues. 

Kinettes  [501]. — Saints'  Well  and  the  Well  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Suddy  [538]. — A  Well  having  the  virtue  of  curing  sick  children. 

Avoch  [542J. — Hainuck,  Charles'  Well,  Craiguck ;  the  last  frequented  on 

the  morning  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  May. 
Cromarty  [560]. — St.  Bennet's  Well;  rags  were  left  on  a  thorn  bush  near 

the  Well :  also  St.  Duthacs  Well. 
Rosemarkie  [582]. — A  well  known  as  St.  Boniface's  Well. 
Farr  [708]. — Lochnaver,  esteemed  a  holy  loch. 
Loth  [732]. — Tober  Massan,  with  curative  powers. 
Dunnet  [789]. — St.  John's  Loch,  with  curative  qualities. 

618.  Public  Records  (viii.  172;  ix.  26). — I  have  perused  the  article 
in  the  Scottish  Antiquary  with  much  pleasure,  and  fully  concur  with  what 
is  stated  there  as  to  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  officials  in  the 
Register  House.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  that  printed  indices 
such  as  those  published  by  the  British  Record  Society  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  many.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  publish,  say  by  way  of  a 
supplement  to  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  testa- 
ments in  some  of  the  cornmissariots  or  some  of  the  other  Records?  If 
so,  the  supplements  could  be  bound  up  separately  and  would  be  very 
useful.  There  appears  to  be  increasing  interest  in  Scotland  in  genea- 
logical matters,  and  the  staff  in  the  Register  House  have  their  time  fully 
occupied,  but  if  there  were  alphabetical  indices  in  print,  not  only  would 
the  time  of  the  searcher  be  saved,  but  the  labours  of  these  officials  be 
reduced.  If  there  is  any  insuperable  difficulty  to  publishing  an  index  to 
any  of  the  series  of  records  preserved  in  the  Register  House,  might  not  a 
beginning  be  made  with,  say,  the  Registers  of  some  of  the  Sheriff  Courts, 
Justiciary  Court,  or  Burghs.  H.  H. 

[We  think  the  Index  Library  should  be  encouraged  to  do  for  Scotland 
what  it  is  doing  for  England  and  Ireland.  We  could  not  venture  on  such 
a  task,  the  more  as  the  machinery  for  doing  it  exists. — Ed.] 

619.  An  Old  Dunkeld  Seal  (viii.  170;  ix.  33). — I  think  I  have 
found  out  about  the  seal  said  to  be  William  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  from 
1312-1337.  From  the  description  I  thought  it  must  be  William  of  Dun- 
blane, 1 284-1 293,  described  by  Henry  Laing  under  No.  928.  The  seal 
is  now  detached  and  amongst  Chapter  House  Documents  with  seals 


c  \  25,  and  I  think  A.  H.  M.  must  have  been  led  into  the  mistake  by 
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Mr.  Bain  in  his  vol.  ii.  of  Scottish  Documents ;  at  the  end  he  gives 
some  illustrations  of  Scottish  seals,  and  a  list  of  seals  officially  catalogued, 
and  under  No.  145  he  gives  this  seal  with  exactly  the  same  description. 
I  had  the  seal  out  to-day,  and  find  it  is  dvmblanen  and  not  dvnkelden 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bain.  I  think  the  list  I  gave  of  the  Dunkeld  Seals  may 
be  taken  as  complete  as  far  as  the  Record  Office  goes,  though  fresh 
documents  are  continually  coming  to  light,  I  do  not  think  many,  if  any, 
Scottish  documents  have  been  missed.  Henry  A.  Rye. 

620.  Old  House  in  Burntisland  (from  Evening  Dispatch,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Editor). — A  reform  is  sought  to  be  carried  out  in 
Somerville  Street — a  street  running  parallel  with  the  High  Street  on  the 


south — and  which  some  time  ago  was  rechristened  with  the  honoured 
name  of  the  distinguished  lady  scientist  Mary  Somerville.  It  used  to  be 
called  Back  Street  and  Quality  Street,  for  here  '  the  quality '  resided  in 
days  of  yore,  and  one  of  the  houses  is  pointed  out  as  the  abode  of  Mrs. 
Somerville  herself  in  her  early  days.  Our  illustration  (from  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  A.  Young,  Burntisland)  shows  a  '  bit '  in  the  street  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  renovate  and  widen.  The  houses  shown  are  fully  three  centuries 
old.  Captain  Watson  of  Dunnikier  occupied  one  of  them,  and  in  1693 
bequeathed  it  for  behoof  of  poor  widows  belonging  to  the  district  of  the 
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names  of  Watson,  Orrock,  or  Boswell.  The  Watson  Mortification,  as  the 
gift  is  now  called,  is  administered  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council, 
who  propose  to  replace  the  decaying  house  by  a  modern  tenement,  Captain 
Watson  having  generously  accompanied  his  gift  by  conveying  lands 
sufficient  to  endow  it.  His  memory  is  not  only  kept  green  by  the 
benefaction,  but  also  by  a  grand  old  stone  in  the  churchyard,  finely 
designed  and  carved,  and  which,  like  the  house,  has  withstood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  three  centuries.  On  the  door  lintel  of  the  old  house  is  the 
curious  inscription  : — 

O.   LORD.  THOU.  ME.  DEFEND.  FROM. 
SUBTIL.  SORTS.  OF.  THOSE.  THAT. 
FRIENDSHIP.  ME.  PRETENDS.  AND. 
ARE.   MY.   MORTAL.  FOES. 

And  on  the  house  adjoining  the  words  are  equally  quaint : — 

BLIS  BE  GOD 
FOR  ALL  HIS 
VAEGIS. 

621.  Seal  of  James  I. — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  seal  of  James  1. 
of  Scotland  that  up  to  the  present  time  has  escaped  notice.  I  came  upon 
.  it  while  going  through  the  Scottish  Regal  Seals  at  the  Record  Office, 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  and  so  struck  was  I  with  the  resemblance  to  the 
seal  of  James  v.  that  I  thought  I  must  have  come  upon  another  seal 
attached  to  the  wrong  document  when  the  document  had  been  repaired,  of 
which  there  are  one  or  two  examples  at  the  Record  Office,  one  James  in. 
to  document  of  James  1.  and  one  of  James  iv.  to  document  of  James  11. 
I  had  the  document  out  again,  and  found  that  it  was  an  undoubtedly 
fresh  seal  of  James  1.  upon  a  tag  cut  out  of  the  body  of  the  document, 
and  not  as  those  that  I  mentioned  before  that  had  been  transposed, 
attached  by  a  tag  threaded  through  the  parchment. 

I  next  examined  into  the  nature  of  the  document  to  see  if  it  might  be 
a  forgery,  but  found  it  was  not  worth  forging,  and  it  was  certainly  not  a 
document  that  would  be  resealed  in  the  reign  of  James  v.,  the  document 
being  Letters  Patent  by  James  King  of  Scots  to  William  Scott,  Master  of 
Arts,  empowering  him  to  deliver  his  letters,  confirming  the  late  treaty 
between  his  ambassadors  and  those  of  England  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Chancellor,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  Prior  of  Durham,  receiving  similar 
letters  in  return  from  the  King  of  England.  Melrose,  April  5th,  1424. 
[Chapter  House  (Scots  Documents),  Box  102,  No.  12.]  It  is  given  in 
Foedera,  x.  p.  343.  The  document  much  stained  and  decayed,  the  seal  of 
white  wax. 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  two  seals  and  can  find  no  difference 
between  the  seal  in  question  and  that  of  James  v.  The  seal  of  James  v. 
is  precisely  the  same  design  as  those  of  the  preceding  James,  but  of  much 
inferior  execution,  the  chief  distinguishing  marks  being  :  Obv.  the  lions  on 
each  side  of  the  king's  feet  and  the  annulets  are  omitted,  and  the  figure 
leaning  over  the  battlements  close  to  the  king's  head  are  three-quarter 
length  instead  of  half-length,  and  a  ^  at  the  beginning  of  legend.  On 
the  Rev.  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  annulets,  crown,  fleur-de-lis^  and 
trefoil  have  been  omitted,  and,  but  for  the  inferior  execution  of  the  seal 
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and  a  >J<  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend,  it  in  all  points  resembles  the 
seal  usually  known  as  James  I. 

The  marks  of  distinction  are  so  very  small  in  the  seals  of  the  five 
Jameses  that  I  have  known  persons  that  have  had  them  through  their  hands 
for  years,  yet  have  said  to  me  that  there  was  no  difference.  I  think 
I  may  mention  the  points  of  difference  with  profit : — 

James  i.  same  design  as  first  seal  of  Robert  ill.,  the  Obv.  having  a 
mullet  over  the  sinister  pinnacle  of  canopy  over  king's  head,  and  a  lion 
sejant  affronte  on  each  side  of  the  feet  of  the  king,  the  legend  being 
altered  from  Roberti  into  Jacobus.  The  Rev.,  the  figure  of  the  king  not 
being  so  upright  in  the  saddle,  and  the  alteration  of  the  legend. 

James  n.  same  as  James  i.,  Obv.,  with  the  addition  of  two  annulets 
above  pinnacles  of  canopy,  and  two  annulets  between  lions  and  king's  feet. 
Rev.,  two  annulets,  one  over  horse's  neck  and  one  under,  and  two 
annulets  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  caparisons.  Also  a  small  crown 
above  bend  of  the  king's  right  arm. 

James  in.,  Obv.,  same  as  James  n.  Rev.,  same,  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  fleur-de-lis  at  fetlock  of  off  forefoot  of  hare. 

James  iv.,  Obv.,  same  as  James  ir.  and  in.  Rev.,  same  as  James  in., 
with  the  annulet  under  the  horse's  neck  replaced  with  a  trefoil. 

James  v.,  Obv.,  execution  much  inferior,  mullet  and  annulets 
removed  from  canopy,  lions,  and  annulets  from  feet  of  king,  and  a  hjn 
before  the  legend.  Rev.  much  inferior  in  execution,  body  of  king  much 
more  upright,  and  a      before  the  legend. 

The  only  solution  that  I  can  give  to  the  two  seals  being  identical  is 
that  the  seal  was  engraved  for  James  i.  (note  date  of  document,  1424, 
first  part  of  his  reign  1406-1436).  Unfortunately  my  other  cast  of 
second  seal  of  James  1.  is  from  a  detached  seal,  and  so  undated.  Laing's 
example  of  second  seal  is  dated  1436.  For  some  reason  a  second  seal  was 
engraved,  and  the  first  matrix  put  to  one  side,  not  destroyed,  and  that 
James  v.,  being  of  a  saving  disposition,  found  this  matrix  and  used  it  as 
his  seal ;  but  then  against  this  there  is  the  inferior  workmanship,  which 
may  denote  later  work.  Some  authorities  have  held  that  there  was  only 
one  matrix  for  the  whole  of  the  five  Jameses.  This  certainly  might  be  for 
James  1.  to  iv.  and  the  slight  variations  added,  but  certainly  James  v. 
either  had  a  new  matrix  or  used  the  first  matrix  of  James  1. 

I  have  tried  to  find  if  there  was  an  early  seal  before  1424  of  James  i. 
at  the  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  but  am  informed  there  is  not. 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  readers  that  have  access  to  documents  bearing  an 
early  seal  of  James  1.  would  compare  and  let  me  know  the  dates. 

Henry  A.  Rye. 

622.  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland. — The  existence  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment printed  below  is  not  generally  known.  I  have  failed  to  discover  any 
reason  for  the  enactment  of  it  or  any  indication  that  it  took  effect. 

a.d.  147J,  Feb.  20.  'Alsua  the  samyn  day  the  king  with  avise  of  the 
thre  estates  ordanit  that  in  tyme  to  cum  thare  suld  be  na  double  tresor 
about  his  arrays,  but  that  he  suld  bere  hale  armis  of  the  lyon  w'out  ony 
mar.' 

Oliver  Vredius  in  his  Genealogia  Comitum  Flandrice  gives  (vol.  i.  p. 
156)  amongst  other  national  arms:  1  Escosse  Ancienne — D'or,  au  Lion 
de  guelles,  lampasse,  et  arme  da  azur ' ;  exemplified  by  a  shield  engraved, 
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plate  15,  'Alexander  deo  rectore  rex  Scotorum,' the  king  in  chain  armour 
on  horseback  bears  a  shield  with  the  lion  without  the  tressure,  but  on 
the  housings  of  the  charger  is  a  single  tressure  within  a  bordure  of  small 
crosses.  Ed. 

623.  Kirk  Session  Records. — Some  extracts  from  the  Kirk  Session 
Records  of  Carnock,  Fifeshire,  are  given  as  likely  to  prove  interesting  : — 

1647.  Oct.  3.  Thomas  Morres  was  ordained  to  make  his  repentance 
befor  the  sessione  for  refusing  to  sing  psalmes  in  the 
congregatione,  and  did  accordingly,  and  promised  that 
he  should  not  so  sleight  the  publick  ordinances  of 
God's  worship  in  tyme  to  come. 

1649.  Mar.  11.  It  was  thoght  fit  and  ordainit  that  the  collection  for  the' 

poore  hereafter  be  gathered  at  the  kirk  porch  and  not 
in  the  tyme  of  psalmes,  quhile  our  hearts  and  affections 
sould  be  elevat  and  set  upon  heavenlie  and  spirituall 
things. 

,,  May  6.  The  minister  after  sermon  read  ane  act  of  the  Presbyterie 
inhibiting  and  forbidding  persons  to  resort  to  wells  for 
thair  healths. 

„  May  25.  This  day  the  thansgiving  was  solemnlie  keipit  and 
observit  the  whole  day  by  a  totall  desisting  from  all 
manner  of  ordinar  wark,  the  people  giving  themselfes 
to  the  magnefeing  and  praising  of  the  ever  glorious 
Lord  for  his  manifold  deliverances,  and  in  particular, 
for  thie  present  obteinit  over  the  rebells  in  the  northe. 

„  June  3.  The  same  day  compeirit  Agnes  Fluckart,  being  laufullie 
cited  and  warned,  for  not  keiping  the  Lord's  Sabbath 
holie  according  to  his  own  commandment,  but  in  time 
of  divine  service  was  careing  ane  can  full  of  water  from 
the  well,  and  confessed  her  break  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  acknowledged  her  heartie  griefe  and  sorrow  for 
the  same.  Thairfore  the  minister  and  elders  injoynd 
her  to  crave  God's  pardon  upon  her  knees  in  presence 
of  the  session  for  her  offence  committed,  qlk  she 
willinglie  obeyit,  leaving  to  proceid  any  further  against 
her,  being  her  first  fault  and  seeing  evident  signes  and 
tokens  of  her  true  and  unfeigned  repentance. 

1650.  Dec.  22.  Andrew   Andersone   made   his  public  repentance  for 

careing  a  load  to  the  mill  upon  the  last  Sabbath. 
Likewise  James  Stirke  made  his  public  repentance 
for  hanging  a  dog  upon  the  Sabbathe. 

1652.  April  12.  The  kirk  session,  considering  the  profanitie  of  some 
persons  who  efter  sermon  stands  at  the  Thorne  dis- 
coursing and  clattering,  doe  yrfore  ordaine  y*  the  act 
made  yranent  be  revived. 

1654.  Jan,  8.  The  kirk  session  (heiring  of  a  filthie  song  vented  through 
the  paroche  by  robert  hague,  qlk  may  occasion  much 
strife  and  contention  among  the  people,  every  one 
having  something  in  it  that  concerned  y'"),  did 
sumond  him  to  this  day,  but  copeired  not,  y'for  was 
to  be  sumond  againe. 
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1654.  Jan.  29.  robert  hague  being  caled,  copeired,  and  being  chalenged 
why  he  did  not  obey  the  kirk  session,  and  copeired 
not  yn  he  was  soraoned,  he  told  he  knew  not  yl  it  was 
ane  offence  so  to  disobey  ym,  and  eftir  a  rebuke  given 
him,  he  was  demandit  if  he  made  y*  filthy  rym  and 
sonnet,  he  answered  y*  indeed  he  was  the  first  author 
and  inventer  of  them,  but  w*al  he  said  yr  wer  some 
others  y*  had  a  hand  in  the  same,  as  James  Lamb  and 
ro*  bruce,  qr\\7t  the  session  wer  to  ask  the  Presbytries 
judgment,  because  such  a  businesse  seldom  or  never 
did  fall  out  in  our  paroche. 

,,  Feb.  9.  The  minister  shewy*  the  Presbytrie  did  desire  ro*  hague 
to  go  before  them. 

,,  April  23.  The  minister  did  publiclie  intimat  to  the  people  yl  they 
leave  off  yr  discoursing  at  the  Kirk  doore  betueen  the 
bells,  and  attend  the  repeating  of  the  catechisme. 

624.  Sir  Franc  van  Halen,  K.G.  (vol.  hi.  p.  89). — I  have 
already  exposed  the  spurious  pedigree  prepared  by  Vincent  for  the  family 
of  Hall  of  Northhall  (printed  in  Visitation  of  Shropshire,  Harl.  Soc. 
1889),  and  I  have  shown  the  true  ancestry  of  the  Brabant  hero. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  his  descendants,  I  will  give  a  few  par- 
ticulars gathered  from  the  notes  in  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove's 
magnificent  edition  of  Froissarfs  Chronicles,  kindly  sent  me  by  Baron  de 
Linden. 

Vol.  xxi.  pp.  488-498,  contains  many  notes  too  long  to  print  here, 
amongst  them  are  the  following  : — 

'  The  alliances  of  the  Mirabels  were  with  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  Flanders.' 

4  The  Mirabels  were  allied  by  marriage  to  the  Arteveldes.' 

'Sir  Franc  de  Mirabel  dit  van  Halen  was  created,  20th  June  1349, 

Seneschal  of  Aquitaine.' 
'Sir  Franc  was  at  a  tournament  at  Windsor,  23rd  April  1358.' 
'Franc  van  Halen,  a  grandson  of  our  hero,  was  falconer  of  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.' 
The  Baron  is  of  opinion  that  the  arms  borne  by  Sir  Franc  were 
granted  him  by  King  Edward  ni.  'and  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  King  of  England  for  his  illustrious  and  loyal  services,' 
but,  as  already  stated,  the  same  arms  were  borne  by  the  family  of 
Mirabel  in  Italy. 

Vol.  xxii.  pp.  206-207,  contains,  inter  alia,  the  following  note: — 
'  The  tomb  of  Sir  Franc  van  Halen  was  constructed  at  the  expence  of  the 
town  of  Malines.  Commenced  in  1391,  it  was  not  completed  till  1415. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Malines  sculptor,  Jean  Kelderman.  An 
engraving  of  it  is  found  in  Theatre  sacre  de  Braba?it,  i.  p.  48,  showing 
its  magnificence.  During  national  tumults  in  18 10  the  monument  was 
partially  destroyed.  Some  of  the  fragments  were  collected  by  the  Comte 
de  Beauffort,  and  placed  in  the  galleries  of  the  Chateau  de  Bouchout. 
At  the  same  time  the  grave  where  the  knight  of  the  garter  reposed  was 
opened.  The  body  was  entire,  it  measured  five  feet  three  inches  ("cinq 
pieds  trois  pouces  ").  The  coffin  of  his  wife  Marie  de  Ghistelles  contained 
a  silk  robe  with  the  remains  of  ribbons.' 
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I  now  give  the  pedigree  of  a  branch  of  the  family  founded  by  him, 
which  made  its  home  in  England  in  the  17th  century.  The  proofs  of  the 
family  descent  in  Brabant  are  contained  in  more  than  300  official  extracts 
from  the  State  Archives  of  Malines, 
while  English  Parish  Registers,  wills, 
family  records,  and  memoranda,  to- 
gether with  documents  in  the  Record 
Office  and  British  Museum,  London, 
prove  the  descent  of  the  family 
in  England.  It  has  taken  many 
years  to  compile  a  regularly  proved 
pedigree.  But  the  work  has  now 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and 
I  have  been  enabled  to  matricu- 
late, with  a  proper  difference,  the 
family  arms  recorded  in  the  Maline 
Archives  as  having  been  borne  by 
Sir  Andrew  van  Halen,  the  son  of 
Sir  Franc.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  inherited  from 
the  family  in  Lombardy.1  But  the 
earlier  archives  do  not  state  this, 
and  the  heraldic  adornments  on  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Franc  van  Halen  have 
long  been  defaced.  The  Lyon  King 
has  placed  a  mallet  az.  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  lion  as  a  difference,  as  the 
English  is  not  the  senior  branch  of 
the  van  Halen  family. 

As  many  of  the  Hallen  family  in  England  were  '  panmakers '  by  trade, 
I  give  an  abridgment  of  a  paper  which  I  contributed  to  Watford's  Anti- 
quarian, in  September  1887. 

Little  notice  has  been  bestowed  on  the  manufacture  of  the  humble 
but  serviceable  vessels  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  old  Scottish 
and  English  wills,  and  which  were  evidently  highly  prized,  viz.,  brass 
pots  or  pans  used  for  culinary  purposes.  The  history  of  their  manu- 
facture has  been  overlooked.  It  seems  certain  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain  pan-making  was  carried  on,  but  after  their 

1  '  The  ruined  Castle  of  Mirabelle,  the  home  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Counts  of  Mirabelle 
and  of  the  Brabant  family  of  Mirabel,  is  situated  on  a  hillside  near  Chiusa,  a  town  a 
few  miles  from  the  Certosa  (Val  de  Pesio). 

Besides  the  antiquities  which  have  been  found  here  at  various  times,  may  be  read 
on  the  masonry  of  the  ruined  castle  the  following  inscription  : — 

Adriano  Pio  Felici  svvic  .  .  . 

AVGVSTO  .   .  . 

.  .  .  omnivm  Metro  .  .  . 
viam  .  .  .  emiliam 
Restitverit 
M.  Avrelivs  Valeri  Procvrator  Alpivm 
Maritimarvm  ET  .  .  . 

The  castle  is  a  striking  and  picturesque  object  and  doubtless  served  as  a  defence 
against  the  Moors,  who,  towards  A.D.  860,  devastated  all  this  pari,  especially  the  Valley 
of  the  Pesio.  There  are  many  accounts  of  fierce  combats,  and  amongst  the  peasants 
may  still  be  seen  traces  of  Saracen  blood.' — Letter  from  Italy. 


So 
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departure  it  became  a  lost  industry.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
certainly  unknown  ;  on  the  East  Coast,  bell-founders,  who  had  settled  in 
England,  occasionally  cast  a  few  pots  of  bell-metal,  but  they  never 
claimed  to  be  pan-makers.  No  record  exists  of  their  manufacture  in 
Scotland  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Brass  pots  and  pans  are  usually 
described  as  from  Flanders  \  had  they  been  made  in  any  quantity  in 
Scotland  or  England,  guilds  of  pan-makers  would  have  necessarily  existed, 
but  no  trace  of  such  can  be  found.  Yet  these  vessels  were  in  use  in 
every  household,  though  in  some  humble  homes  the  sole  cooking  utensil 
may  have  been  '  a  square  kettle  of  copar,'  such  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
inventory  of  church  goods  at  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  in  1566,  and  per- 
haps of  local  manufacture.  The  more  our  domestic  life  is  studied  the 
more  evident  does  it  become  that  the  long  wars  in  which  the  nation  was 
engaged  stunted  the  growth  of  old,  and  stopped  the  introduction  of  new, 
industries.  No  handicraft  could  be  carried  on  without  the  existence  of  a 
special  trade  guild,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  up  prices.  Merchants 
from  Flanders  met  with  much  opposition  in  their  endeavour  to  supply  the 
fast-growing  population  with  articles  of  use  or  luxury ;  and,  though  they 
obtained  a  charter  and  certain  privileges,  yet  the  company  of  '  Merchant 
Strangers '  was  forbidden  to  import  goods  that  were  made  in  England  :  of 
such  goods  most  exhaustive  lists  are  to  be  met  with,  from  which  exact 
information  can  be  acquired  of  the  extent  of  our  native  industries,  and 
they  afford  us  full  proof  that  brass  pan-making  was  not  then  carried  on 
in  Britain. 

The  earliest  information  we  possess  shows  that  in  the  year  1584  a 
lease  of  works  at  Isleworth  was  granted  to  John  Brode,  a  citizen  and 
goldsmith  of  London  (Hart.  MSS.  570):  here  plates  of  brass  were  made. 
'  They  make  also  kyttles '  ;  these  kettles  were  not  cast,  but  were  beaten 
out  by  heavy  hammers  (Norden's  Descrip.  of  Essex,  pref.  p.  xiii.).  In 
1605,  Brode  complained  bitterly  of  his  losses,  stating  that  he  was  'the 
first  man  that  here  in  England  commixed  copper  and  callamyne  and 
brought  it  to  perfection,  namely  to  abide  the  hammer  and  to  be  beaten 
into  plates  and  raised  into  kettles  and  pans  by  hammers  driven  by  water 
.  .  .  has  had  eight  years  practice  .  .  .  has  forfeited  his  lease  and  stock  in 
trade  ...  a  Company  having  started  who  employ  Strangers '  {Fourth 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  p.  117).  In  1634-5  some  Englishmen,  unnamed, 
made  a  proposal  for  the  '  Establishment  of  a  manufacture  of  brass  and 
copper  ware  in  England.  Pans  and  copper  ware  to  the  value  of  about 
^40,000  annually  were  imported '  (Dom.  Ser.  Stat.  Pap.). 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  project,  but  both  their  statement  and 
Brode's  clearly  show  that  metal  pans  were  then  known  to  be  of  foreign, 
and  not  of  English  manufacture.  We  must  note  that  these  later  pro- 
jectors very  prudently  made  no  allusion  to  the  company  of  strangers 
which  had  aroused  John  Brode's  ire.  There  were,  indeed,  in  1634,  two 
companies  in  existence,  one  for  making  brass  plates,  at  Tintern,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, of  which  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  Moses  Stringer's 
Op.  Min.  Explic,  17 13.  The  other  was  at  Wandsworth,  Surrey.  Of  this 
last  little  is  known,  save  that  Aubrey,  in  his  History  of  Surrey,  refers  to 
it  as  being  carried  on  by  Dutchmen,  who  kept  the  process  by  which  they 
made  brass  and  iron  pots  and  pans  a  secret.  I  have  taken  some  trouble 
to  trace  the  history  of  a  business  which  was  for  five  generations  confined 
to  one  family.    This  being  the  case,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  pan- 
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making  travelled  from  Mechlin,  in  Brabant,  to  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey, 
and  from  Wandsworth  to  its  present  head-quarters  in  the  '  Black  Country ' 
in  the  West  of  England. 

The  church  registers  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Staffordshire,  contain 
an  unusually  long  entry,  dated  May  1,  1654,  of  the  marriage  of  John 
Hallen,1  son  of  William  Hallen,  deceased ;  he  being  under  age,  con- 
sent had  to  be  obtained  from  his  grandfather  Cornelius  and  his  uncle 
Cornelius  Hallen.  By  this  marriage  John  Hallen  had  a  large  family, 
and  was  buried  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  in  1689,  being  designated 
'  Pan-maker.'  Dr.  Plott  visited  his  works,  and  has  left  a  long  account 
of  them  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire  \  in  it  he  states  that  the  only  other 
master  pan-maker  was  at  Wandsworth ;  this  agrees  with  Aubrey's  account,  - 
while  the  close  family  tie  that  existed  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  the  Wands- 
worth registers:  '1653.  April  3.  Baptized  Cornelius  son  of  William 
Hallen.'  This  Cornelius  was  a  brother  of  John,  of  Newcastle.  In  the 
churchwardens  accounts  at  Wandsworth,  an  entry  dated  161 1  shows  that 
*  Mr.  Holyne '  paid  a  high  rent  for  property  which  is  still  known  as  the 
Pan-works.  These  works  must  have  been  of  importance,  for  Aubrey,  in 
his  small  map  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  honours  them  with  a  place ;  they 
came  to  an  end,  I  believe,  soon  after  1670. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Cornelius  Hallen,  Senior,  was  the  only 
man  of  the  name  in  this  Flemish  company.  I  think  it  probable  that  he 
had  several  relatives  in  it.  In  the  year  1610  Cornelius  van  Halen  joined 
the  Dutch  congregation,  worshipping  in  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friars  ; 
his  name  is  also  found  in  various  exemptions  from  subsidies,  and  in  1618 
he  was  enrolled  in  the  Official  List  of  Strangers  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Olave, 
Southwark  ;  Cornelius  van  Halen  was  born  at  Mechlin,  in  a  house  near  the 
Panworks,  in  the  year  1582.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Guild  of  Pan-makers,  but  the  records  of  the  guild  are  lost.  It  was 
one  of  great  importance,  and  existed  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  utensils  made  by  its  members  were  known  as  '  Mechlin  pans,'  or 
'  kettles,'  and  were,  doubtless,  such  as  were  sent  in  great  quantities  from 
Antwerp  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  England.  One  large  maslin  pan, 
long  preserved  at  Glastonbury,  bore  the  Mechlin  maker's  name  on  it. 
Cornelius  Hallen,  Junior,  mentioned  in  the  entry  in  the  Newcastle  registers 
already  referred  to,  settled  at  Coalbrookdale  about  1642,  but  removed  to 
Stourbridge,  where  he  was  buried  in  1682;  his  will  is  at  Worcester.' 
The  descendants  of  his  eldest  son,  William  Hallen,  were,  for  three 
generations,  pan-makers  at  Stourbridge ;  the  descendants  of  his  second 
son,  Cornelius  Hallen,  were,  for  three  generations,  pan-makers  at  Coal- 
brookdale ;  while  his  third  son,  John  Hallen,  was  a  pan-maker  at 
Birmingham,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  business  by  his  son  David.  They 
were,  for  very  many  years,  the  only  pan-makers  in  the  West  of  England, 
or,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered,  in  any  part  of  England,  and  the  desig- 
nation '  pan-maker '  was,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  peculiar 
to  them  or  their  workmen.  They  were  employed  in  making  brass  vessels, 
which  were,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  well  known  in  the  district  as 
1  Maslin  pans,'  i.e.  Mechlin  pans.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

1  The  names  in  this  Register  are  written  Holland,  which  was  a  form  which  the  name 
Hallen  frequently  took  in  old  registers,  for  as  Halen  and  Hallen  wore  pronounced 
Hollan,  so  parish  clerks  wrote  it  Holland.  Cornelius  and  his  descendants  always 
wrote  their  name  Hallen. 
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625.  Parish  Registers  in  Scotland  (vols.  i.  and  ii.  (comb.)  89,  130, 
172;  vol.  iii.  57,  142;  vol.  viii.  175). — The  present  lists  complete  the 
names  of  all  parishes  possessing  Registers  down  to  1725.  Dates  of  first 
entries  170 1- 1725. 

The  parishes  with  an  asterisk  prefixed  should  have  been  inserted  in 
earlier  lists. 


Abbey  St.  Bathans, 

.  b. 

1715, 

1720, 

d. 

1755. 

Aberlemno, 

.  b. 

1706, 

tn. 

I707, 

d. 

1706. 

Aberlour,  . 

.  b. 

1708, 

m. 

1708, 

d. 

1709. 

Alford,  .... 

.  b. 

1717, 

VI. 

1717, 

d. 

None. 

Alvah,  . 

.  b. 

1718, 

m. 

1720, 

d. 

None. 

Alvie,  .... 

.  b. 

1713, 

m. 

1713, 

d. 

None. 

Ancrum,  .... 

.  b. 

i7°3, 

m. 

1712, 

d. 

1719. 

Annan,  .... 

.  b. 

i7°3> 

m. 

1764, 

d. 

None. 

Ardersier,  .... 

.  b. 

1719, 

771. 

I740, 

d. 

None. 

Auchtertool, 

.  b. 

1708, 

771. 

I708, 

d. 

None. 

Banchory,  Devenick,  . 

.  b. 

1713, 

m. 

I7l6, 

d. 

None. 

Barony,  .... 

.  b. 

1704, 

771. 

I704, 

d. 

1710. 

Bellie, 

.  b. 

1709, 

771. 

I729, 

d. 

1791. 

Birnie,  .... 

.  b. 

1712, 

771. 

1715, 

d. 

1722, 

Blair-Athole  and  Strowan,  . 

.  b. 

1718, 

771. 

1733, 

d. 

No7ie. 

*Borthwick,  .... 

.  b. 

1706, 

m. 

I700, 

d. 

1784. 

Bothkennar, 

.  b. 

1723, 

771. 

1728, 

d. 

1724. 

Bourtie,  .... 

.  b. 

1709, 

771. 

1709, 

d. 

None. 

Buncle  and  Preston,  . 

.  b. 

1704, 

m. 

I704, 

d. 

None. 

Cabrach,  .... 

.  b. 

1711, 

771. 

1722, 

d. 

1784. 

Callander,  .... 

.  b. 

1 7 10, 

m. 

I7IO, 

d. 

No7ie. 

Canisbay,  ... 

.  b. 

1707, 

m. 

1706, 

d. 

None. 

Careston,  .... 

.  b. 

1714,  • 

771. 

1773, 

d. 

1773- 

Carnwath,  .... 

.  b. 

1709, 

m. 

1705, 

d. 

1705- 

*Cathcart,  .... 

.  b. 

1701, 

771. 

1690, 

d. 

1746. 

Cawdor,  .... 

.  b. 

1719, 

771. 

1719, 

d. 

No7ie. 

Clunie,  .... 

.  b. 

1702, 

771. 

1702, 

d. 

1729. 

Collace, 

.  b. 

1713, 

771. 

1720, 

d. 

1739- 

Coylton,  .... 

.  b. 

1723, 

771. 

i723, 

d. 

1783. 

Crailing,     .  . 

.  b. 

1708, 

771. 

1708, 

d. 

1743- 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  . 

.  b. 

1717, 

m. 

r737, 

d. 

1789. 

Croy  and  Dalcross, 

.  b. 

1719, 

771. 

1813, 

d. 

No7ie. 

Cruden,  .... 

.  b. 

1707, 

m. 

1707, 

d. 

1707. 

*Culter,  .... 

.  b. 

1700, 

771. 

1700, 

d. 

1700. 

Dalton,  .... 

.  b. 

1723, 

771. 

1766, 

d. 

1766. 

Daviot,  .... 

.  b. 

1723, 

771. 

1783, 

d. 

None. 

^Dollar,  .... 

.  b. 

1701, 

771. 

1700, 

d. 

1770. 

Dolphington, 

.  k 

i7i75 

771. 

1717, 

d. 

None. 

Dowally,  .... 

.  b. 

1705, 

771. 

1746, 

d. 

I750- 

Drumblade, 

.  b. 

1702, 

771. 

1745, 

d. 

1783. 

Dull,  .       .       .  . 

.  b. 

1703, 

771. 

1740, 

d. 

No7ie. 

Dunipace  . 

.  b. 

1708, 

771. 

1709, 

d. 

1766. 

*Dunlop,  .... 

.  b. 

1701, 

771. 

1700, 

d. 

1783. 

Durris,  .... 

.  b. 

1716, 

771. 

1761, 

d. 

1783. 

Ecclesmachen,  . 

.  b. 

1717, 

771. 

1794, 

d. 

1792. 
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b. 

r  7  T  2 

tn. 

T  7  T  A 

1 7 14. 

1 1  f  1 1  n  k  1 1 1 1  o 

.  b. 

[  702 

711. 

I  70 2 

d.  178^. 

.1  j  V_i  1  villj                •                  •                  •  • 

b. 

r  7  2  i 

7/1. 

178^ 

^  178-v. 

Krskine,  .... 

.  b. 

771. 

I  70^. 

d.  None. 

Evie  and  Rendall, 

.  Ik 

7/1. 

17  2^, 

d.  1816. 

"*Ewes, ..... 

.  b. 

r  7oo, 

771. 

I  702. 

17 1 7. 

Ut  XllUllLll  •         •                   •                   »  . 

.  b. 

I  7  I  O 

771. 

I  7  IO. 

<^    I  7  "2.  2. 

l^r.rf'Pv  l  cit 

x  UllCVlUl,  .... 

b. 

T  7  T  O 
1  /  1  U, 

771. 

T  7  T  O 

d.  1 7  2 1 . 

rUIVUb   Ji/tLoLCl            .              .  . 

b. 

17U1, 

Tfl. 

t  in t 

1  /Ul, 

1 7  0 1  . 

v'  ctltlo  11  icioj  .... 

b. 

T  7  T  A 

111. 

T  7  2  6 

171^. 

u..  1/13. 

(  tO  mri 

VJcllllllC,  .... 

b. 

T  *7  O  T 

771. 

I  787 

1  /°/3 

I7/.  I789. 

Gartly,  .... 

.  b. 

T  7  OO 

111, 

I  7  1 6. 

d.  111  k. 

V.IaI  VULK,  .... 

b. 

i7°3j 

111. 

i  7  t  n 

rj    T  7  ?  2 

VJ  IdOO^l  L\JXJy  .... 

.  b. 

I  7  OO, 

111. 

1  Joo, 

d.  No7ie. 

b. 

T  7  2  T 

771. 

T  7/1  7 

d  None 

Glenbucket, 

.  b. 

I  7  I  0. 

111. 

l8l7, 

d.  17^8. 

frlpnrlpvoii 

VJl'wllUV^VUllj  .... 

.  b. 

T  7  T  O 

-l  /  1U, 

771. 

I  7  T  I. 
j.  y  x  1 , 

d.  No7ie. 

Glenisla,     .       .  . 

.  b. 

I  7  IQ. 

711. 

I  7  I Q, 

d.  174.8. 

Houston  and  Killellan, 

.  b. 

I  7  20. 

711. 

1 720, 

No/te. 

*Hutton 

1  J-  U.  1  Lv/11,  .... 

b. 

T  7  DO 
X  /uu, 

771. 

T  702 
x  / 

d.  1702. 

Tnr'Viinn^Ti 

JLlldlllllla.il,  .... 

b. 

T  *7  O 

77t. 

T  7  O  2 
1  / 

Tnvpra  ri'fv  / anrl  lVTptriv) 

in  v  ciaJ  h y  i  aiiu  lvxcliiv  /,  • 

b. 

T  7  T  n 

1  /  1U, 

771. 

T  7  T  O 

^  1 7 1 6. 

Inverkeillor, 

.  b. 

I  7  I  7 

111. 

17  7^. 

d.  None. 

Inverkeithny, 

.  b. 

1721. 

111. 

I  72  I. 

d.  1726. 

Tnra  pfp 

1   Lll  d,     VL^.^  .... 

.  b. 

T  70/L 

771. 

T  7o6 

i7/.  None. 

Keir,  .       .       .       .  r*V-'5k 

.  b. 

17  2  2 

771. 

I  7  2  I. 

d.  1722. 

Kelton,  .... 

.  b. 

I  7  T  7 

771. 

I  7  I  7. 

None. 

Kilbride 

b. 

T  7  2  "2 

771. 

T  'TO'? 

1  /  zO) 

//  Nntii' 

U> .   J.  V  U fVC. 

Kildalton 

b. 

T  7  2  "2 

771. 

1  /  f4  ^5 

d  Nnnp 

TC  i"  1  m  n  n  v 

xv-iiiiiccii  y          •              •              •  . 

^Kilmalcolm, 

b. 

I  706, 

771. 

T  7 ofi 
1  /  uu, 

d     T  7  2  C 

.  b. 

I  7  I O. 

771. 

i  6q  c. 

^f.  18  I  7. 

Kilmory,  .... 

.  b. 

I  70I 
/  5 

771. 

178c; 

None. 

Kiltarlitv 

IVllLCllilL  y »        •                  •                  •  * 

b. 

T  7  T/l 

771 . 

l8l2, 

d  Nnfip 

Kiltearn,  .... 

'.  b. 

I  7  02 

711 . 

I708 

d.  None. 

Kinpprrlinp  O'ISTpiI 
xviiica.ivj.iiic  \y  iicn, 

b. 

1  700, 

771. 

I  7  OO, 

d.  1 7 1 2. 

Kino-  "Frlwavrl 

1  v  1 1 1 LL  _Ujvx  w  ai  n          •             •  • 

b. 

1  /Ul, 

771. 

T  78-2 

tV.   J.V  U  ACC  . 

l^inmiccip  onrl  TncVi 

xVlllg USolC  dllLl   Xllollj        .  . 

b. 

1724, 

771. 

1724, 

//     T  7^7 

K  inf orp 

.  b. 

T  7  T  7 

711. 

I  7  18 

I  /  X  u, 

T  7  fS  £ 

T«T  i  nnpn 

xvijjuciij  .... 

b. 

1  7OO, 

771 

1700, 

//    T\Tnn  fi 

U/.  M\U/IC. 

K  irk  hp;}  n 

.1V11  xv  L/Caxl,  .... 

b. 

T  7  T  /I 

771. 

T  7  T  /I 

1  /  A4> 

d.  1 7 1 4. 

Kirkgunzeon, 

b. 

t  7  0  2 

771. 

1812, 

14/ .    X  r  C./  / 1  L  • 

XV-11  lYllltt  UL  CV^XY,  ... 

b. 

Tin'? 

771. 

DJoflC) 

//    J\T/rn  p 

LL .    X  \  U/IC 

Kirkmahoe, 

.  b. 

T  7  20 

771. 

17  2C 

d.  1800. 

Kirlcmaidpn 

b. 

T  7  T  6 

1  /  1  U, 

Tfl. 

t  (Son 

1 7 16. 

Kirkmichael, 

.  b. 

771. 

I  726, 

d.  None. 

Kirktown,  .... 

.  b. 

I707, 

771. 

1707, 

d.  None. 

Kirkurd,  .... 

.  b. 

771. 

1705. 

d.  1718. 

Kirriemuir, 

.  b. 

1716, 

771. 

None, 

d.  None. 

Largs,       #.        .       .  <,..., 

.  b. 

1723, 

711. 

i7235 

d.  1723. 

Laurencekirk, 

.  b. 

1702, 

111. 

1702, 

d.  1703. 

Lecroft,  . 

.  b. 

1720, 

771. 

1723, 

^.  1728. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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QUERIES. 

CCLXXXIV.  John,  Eleventh  Earl  of  Mar. — Can  any  reader  of  the 
Scottish  Antiquary  inform  me  what  are  the  best  books  (English 
or  French)  to  consult  about  this  Earl  ?  I  have  probed  the  usual 
sources  of  information  and  find  a  surprising  dearth  of  detail.  I  am 
about  to  publish  a  defence  of  the  Earl,  but  find  my  efforts  greatly 
hampered  by  the  scantiness  of  the  literature  on  his  subject. 
The  period  from  1715  to  1732  (the  date  of  his  death)  is  the  most 
meagre,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  interesting. 

Stuart  Erskine. 

CCLXXXV.  Cuthbert  of  Inverness. — Information  is  desired  concerning 
the  issue  of  Jean  Cuthbert  (daughter  of  David  Cuthbert,  Writer, 
Inverness),  who  married  {circa  1695)  Thomas  Forbes  (3rd  son  of 
John  Forbes  of  Culloden),  and  lived  '  in  Rait.'  Was  Cuth- 
bert of  Tillery,  near  Culloden,  who  married  a  sister  of  Sir  John 
Gordon,  1st  Bart,  of  Park,  David  Cuthbert  ?    '  Absque  Metu.' 

CCLXXXVI.  Campbell  of  Greenyards. — Who  was  Daniel  Campbell  of 
Greenyards,  and  where  can  I  find  information  concerning  his 
family?  His  younger  daughter,  Doriel,  married  {circa  1740)  Sir 
Jas.  Hay,  Bart,  of  Hayston.  'Absque  Metu  ' 


REPLIES  TO  QUERIES. 

XCI.  Bennet  Family  (hi.  59,  112,  159;  iv.  188;  vi.  140,  189;  vii.  44; 

viii.  44). — J.  M'G.  has  very  kindly  sent  us  copies  of  two  scroll 
genealogies  he  has  met  with.  As  they  extend  the  pedigree 
already  printed,  we  think  it  best  to  embody  all  three  in  one 
table,  as  likely  to  be  less  confusing  to  our  readers.  We  would 
add  here  a  few  names  for  which  there  is  not  room  in  the  tabular 
pedigree. 

1.  Adam  Bennet  of  Wester  Grange  and    Bennet,  his 

wife,  had  also  a  daughter,  Janet,  who  married  Mark 
Pringle  of  Clifton  about  14th  August  16 16. 

2.  Robert  Bennet  and  Janet  Colville,  his  wife,  had  a  daughter 

Jean,  who  died  1708,  aged  62. 

3.  Mr.  William  Bennet  of  Grubet  and  Margaret  Eliot,  his 

wife,  had  also  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  either  to  Sir 
John  Scot  of  Ancrum  or  to  Henry,  son  of  Sir  James 
Stewart  of  Kirkfield. 

4.  Sir  William  Bennet  and  Christian  Morrison,  his  wife,  had 

two  daughters  :  (a)  Jean,  died  1710,  having  married,  1688, 
William  Nisbet  of  Dirleton ;  and  (b)  Christian,  married 
Charles  Stuart  of  Dunearn. 

5.  Andrew  Bennet  of  Chesters  and  Ann  Turnbull,  his  second 

wife,  had  three  daughters:  (a)  Helen,  married  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Timperdean ;  (b)  Isobel,  married  Archibald 
Hope,  Convener  of  Excise  ;  and  (c)  Agnes. 
We  think  it  probable  that  William  Bennet,  ancestor  of  the 
Bennets  in   Sweden,  was  son  of  Philip  Bennet  and  Janet 
Turnbull,  and  younger  brother  of  Mungo.  Ed, 
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CCXLI.  Maitland. — In  the  Scottish  Antiquary  (vol.  viii.,  p.  43)  I  asked 
for  information  concerning  the  parentage  of  my  ancestors,  Robert 
Maitland,  Lt.-Govr.  of  the  Bass  Rock,  and  Richard  Maitland, 
Col.  in  Scots  Guards. 

Carrick  Pursuivant  contributed  to  the  Scottish  Antiquary  for 
October  1893  (vol.  viii.  91),  (1)  a  pedigree  of  Robert  Maitland 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  ascertain  his  descendants,  and  of  Col. 
Richard  Maitland  in  the  same  manner,  but  he  was  unable  to 
trace  the  relationship  of  Richard  to  Robert,  or  to  elucidate  the 
parentage  of  Robert  Maitland.  Some  months  ago  I  came  acci- 
dently  upon  the  last  surviving  grandson  of  Pelham  Maitland  of 
Belmont,  near  Edinburgh,  who  informed  me  that  his  aunts  * 
(daughters  of  Pelham  Maitland,  who  took  a  very  great  and 
intelligent  interest  in  our  family  history)  had  repeatedly  told  him 
when  a  youth  that  their  father  was  not  strictly  speaking  of  the 
Lauderdale  line  but  descended  from  the  Maitland  of  Lethington 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary. 

Douglas,  however,  making  James,  only  son  of  Wm.  Maitland, 
to  die  s.p.,  I  was  still  as  far  from  attaining  my  point  as  ever,  but 
on  looking  over  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall's  Historical 
Observes,  page  75,  reprinted  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  I  found  the 
subjoined  statement,1  which  would  remove  the  difficulty  so  far 
as  to  prove  that  James  left  issue,  and  if  so  there  is  nothing  more 
probable  than  that  the  Duke  should  provide  for  so  near  a 
relation  as  a  son  of  James  Maitland  either  in  his  own  household 
or  by  appointing  him  to  some  post  which  was  at  his  disposal. 
Hence  I  think  we  shall  discover  Robert  Maitland  of  the  Bass  to 
have  been  son  or  grandson  of  James  Maitland.  In  an  old 
pedigree  of  the  Gimmersmills  family  our  Robert  is  called  '  cousin 
to  the  Duke,''  and  our  descent  traced  from  Wm.  Maitland  of 
Lethington. 

I  may  add  that  in  Mr.  John  Lamont's  diary  (Bann.  Club), 
1649,  July  30,  there  is  mention  of  a  £  Patrik  Maitland'  who  was 
entrusted  with  important  communications  from  the  Laird  of 
Lundie  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  then  in  Holland,  and  who  on 
his  return  was  appointed  '  Chamberlain  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
in  Lowthian.'  This  person  may  however  have  been  son  of  James 
and  father  to  Robert  Maitland  of  the  Bass  and  Alexander  Mait- 
land of  Gimmersmills.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  this  is 
correct.  Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  in  elucidating  these 
points  as  yet  unproven  ? 

£  Leidington  was  not  honestly  purchased,  for  it  belonged  of 
right  to  the  grandchildren  of  William  Maitland,  his  granduncle, 
and  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  and  who  lived  at  Rowan  in  France, 
and  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  paid  a  small  yearly  pension. 
(See  this  and  sundry  other  things  of  the  names  of  Maitland  and 
Hamilton  in  a  4to  MSS.  marked  pag  , 

from  the  Duke  of  Roan's  testimony  and  Spanhemius).' 


1  '  1682.  But  all  persons  cryes  shame  upon  him  for  ruining  the  memory  and  standing 
of  his  family  by  giving  away  Dudiston,  etc.,  in  property  to  his  Dutchesse  ami  Leidington 
to  his  son  Huntingtour  (thought  by  some  to  be  his  ovvne).' 
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The  numbers  are  not  inserted  in  the  reprint  but  left  blank  as 
above.    Is  the  MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library? 

Next — as  to  Richard  Maitland — on  the  back  of  his  portrait 
in  possession  of  Sir  A.  D.  Grierson  (Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Richard  Maitland  having  married  Sir  Gilbert  Grierson 
of  Lag,  Bart.),  it  is  stated  that  he  was  '  Governor  of  the  Bass  Rock  ' 
(and  this  is  also  named  in  a  paper  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
said  Elizabeth).  Charles  Maitland  (son  of  Robert),  however,  was 
Governor,  but  in  the  Melville  papers  (Bannatyne  Club)  are  the 
following  statements,  from  which  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Richard 
was  the  brother  to  Charles,  the  Governor  therein  named ;  the 
title  of  '  Governor '  being  very  loosely  used  at  that  time  for  any 
one  in  command. 

I  should  be  indeed  happy  could  the  papers  be  traced  referred 
to  in  Hamilton's  letter  to  Lord  Melville.  If  the  documents  are 
preserved,  doubtless  the  name  of  the  Governor's  brother  is  in 
them,  and  this  would  settle  definitely  my  long  search  on  this  point. 

May  I  ask  the  kind  and  generous  aid  of  any  of  your  readers 
as  to  where  the  documents  may  be  and  how  they  may  be  seen  ? 

Page  69 :  Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  Lord  Melville,  20th  June  1689 : 

'  Ther  was  an  offer  made  to  me  that  in  caice  the  Governour  of 
the  Bass  and  his  brother  were  indemnified  for  life  and  fortun  he 
wold  delivir  up  the  fort.  This  I  did  communicat  to  the  Com- 
missioner, and  the  Council  did  resolve  only  to  give  the  Governor 
his  life  but  not  his  fortun  which  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  wold 
not  indemnify  his  brother  for  corresponding.' 

Page  574 :  The  Privy  Council  to  Lord  Melville,  29th  August 
1690  : 

'  My  Lord,  by  order  of  Council  I  am  appointed  to  acquaint 
yow  that  the  inclosed  are  a  copie  of  a  letter  to  his  Majesty,  and 
copies  of  the  papers  presented  to  this  Board  by  the  Earl  of  Kintore 
and  Sir  Thomas  Livingstoun  mentioned  in  the  said  letter  with 
the  account  of  the  Bass  under  the  Governor's  hand,  all  which  are 
contained  in  the  other  enclosed  pacquet  direct  to  the  Master  of 
Stair  to  be  communicat  to  his  Majesty,  which  your  Lo.  is  desyred 
to  hasten  forward  with  all  expedition.  Edinburgh,  29th  Aug* 
1690.    Hamilton  P.  J.  T.  M. 

CCLXIV.  (b). — No  reply  having  been  given   to  the  inquiry  by  Mr. 

Rowland  St.  Clair  in  the  issue  of  April  last  (No.  32),  I  may 
explain  for  that  gentleman's  information,  that  the  reference,  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Translation  of  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  to 
another  edition  of  the  Saga,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  1  long 
in  progress,'  is  to  a  translation  by  Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent, 
made  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  but  which,  for  reasons  not 
readily  understood,  has  not  yet  seen  the  light.  The  existing 
translation,  which  I  issued  in  1873  in  conjunction  with  my 
friends  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  and  Mr.  Jon.  A.  Hjaltalin,  has 
for  some  time  been  out  of  print,  and  another  version  could  not 
but  be  welcomed  by  scholars  and  persons  interested  in  the 
history  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  and  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
generally.  Gilbert  Goudie. 
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626.  The  Covenanters  in  Kinross-shire,  1669-1688. — The  following 
interesting  document  is  to  be  found  among  the  Wodrovv  mss.  preserved  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh.  Though  occasionally  referred  to  by  a 
few  authorities,  it  has  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  been  printed.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  folio  pages,  and  is  written  in  a  very  clear  legible  hand.  It  is 
undated,  but  was  probably  drawn  up  about  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
while  many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  it  were  still  alive,  for  it  bears  the 
signatures  of  eight  of  these,  with  their  respective  ages.  What  gives  it 
further  value  and  interest,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  attached  to  it  an 
attestation  to  its  veracity  and  trustworthiness,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
celebrated  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  then  minister  of  Portmoak,  signed  by 
himself  and  other  three  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kinross.  The 
document  has  been  transcribed  with  a  view  to  a  short  monograph  on  the 
Covenanters  in  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  which  the  subscriber  has  in 
hand.    Any  information  on  this  subject,  and  especially  any  details  about 
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the  persons  mentioned,  which  can  be  supplied  by  readers  of  the  Scottish 
Antiquary )  will  be  gratefully  received.  Robert  Paul. 

Dollar. 

An  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  Kinross  Shire, 
together  with  what  some  particular  persons  in  other  places 
suffered,  which  are  connected  therewith,  from  the  year  1669, 
untill  the  happy  revolution  in  1688,  for  not  conforming  to 
Prelacie,  and  not  going  to  hear  the  Curats. 

Imprimis,  in  the  year  1669,  in  the  moneth  of  October,  the  gospel  was 
first  preached  by  Mr.  John  Blacatter  in  the  open  fields,  in  the  corn  yard 
of  Balcanquel.  The  second  time,  Mr.  John  Dickson  preached  upon  the 
twentie  second  day  of  that  same  moneth  in  Glenvaill.  And  the  third 
time,  Mr.  David  Hume  preached  in  the  moneth  of  November.  But  many 
times  in  houses  before  this,  as  in  the  house  of  Robert  Stirk,  merchant  in 
Milnathort,  and  in  the  house  of  David  Coventrie,  Portioner  of  Airlarie, 
and  in  other  houses  in  the  parish  of  Orwell. 

2d0  In  the  year  1670,  Mr.  John  Dickson  preached  in  the  newbigging 
of  Lethangie,  in  the  parish  of  Kinross,  upon  the  thirteenth  day  of  february, 
in  the  evening.  And  one  Robert  Steedman,  commonly  called  Rob  at  the 
Cross,  took  away  the  said  Mr.  Dickson's  horse,  and  put  him  into  the  tol- 
booth,  which  horse  was  goten  again  for  one  boll  of  malt.  Mr.  Dickson 
continued  preaching  several  nights  through  the  Shire.  And  upon  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  of  the  moneth  of  June  thereafter  Mr.  Blacketer  and 
Mr.  Dickson  came  to  the  hill  of  Beath,  on  the  Sabbath's  day,  where  there 
was  a  great  meeting  of  persons,  who  came  from  the  east  end  of  Fife,  and 
as  far  west  as  Sterlin,  to  hear  sermons.  Immediately  after  this,  many  in 
the  Shire  of  Kinross,  and  in  other  places,  were  summoned  to  answer  before 
the  Secret  Council :  and  all  who  answered  were  put  in  prison ;  particularly 
Margaret  Martin,  My  Lady  ColvilPs  gentlewoman,  and  Bessy  Young,  a 
servant  maid  of  the  said  lady,  who  continued  long  in  prison.  As  also 
William  Adam  in  Culross,  Adam  Stobbo  in  Luscar,  John  Rankin  in 
Cuffabouts,  and  James  Duncan  inBorrostowness,  which  four  were  sentenced 
to  be  banished  to  the  forraign  plantations.  After  this  meeting  the  troopers 
were  sent  to  Kinross  and  Faulkland,  where  they  lay,  and  raged,  and 
greievously  oppressed  the  countrey,  and  searched  for  those  who  answered 
not  the  Council ;  insomuch  that  all  such  were  forced  to  fly,  and  leave  their 
dwelling  places,  so  that  about  the  space  of  two  years  we  had  no  preaching 
but  in  the  night  time.  When  the  troopers  went  out  of  the  Shire,  Ministers 
began  to  the  field  preachings  again. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1672,  and  in  1673  there  were  frequently 
meetings  in  the  open  fields,  where  Mr.  John  Welch,  Mr.  Samuel  Arnot, 
Mr.  Gabriel  Semple,  Mr.  Thomas  Hog,  Minister  at  Larbour,  and  many 
others  preached.  Upon  which  account  many  persons  who  had  been  at 
these  meetings  were  cited  before  the  Secret  Council,  and  they  not  com- 
pearing, severals  of  them  were  intercommuned,  particularly  My  Lady 
Colvill,  The  Lady  Balcanquell,  David  Coventrie  and  John  Henderson, 
Portioners  of  Airlarie,  Robert  Stirk,  merchant  in  Milnathort,  David  Shaw 
Tennent  in  Gospetrie,  and  James  Pryde,  Weaver  in  Urquhart,  and  John 
Arnot  of  Greenside  and  his  four  son[s],  of  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Arnot, 
Minister  of  Couper,  was  one. 
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[  In  the  year  1674  there  were  field  preachings  in  many  places  of  the 
Shire ;  Whereupon  one  James  Butter,  Sherriff  Clerk  of  Perthshire  (being  a 
-  creditor  of  the  Earle  of  Morton)  takes  upon  him  to  be  Sheriff  of  Kinross 
"  shire,  and  deputes  Mr.  David  Crawford,  Classlochie's  brother,  and  ap- 
points William  Gordon  to  be  clerk,  and  William  Green,  Procurator  Fiscal, 
cruel  persecutors;  who  summoned  the  whole  people  in  the  Shire,  who 
would  not  hear  the  Curats.  And  at  that  time  there  were  few  in  ye  parishes 
of  Orwell,  Portmoak,  and  Kinross  who  were  hearers  of  the  Curats ;  so  that 
many  were  fined  in  large  sums,  by  the  said  James  Butter  and  his  Court, 
who  threatned  to  take  out  an  horning,  and  put  them  in  prison.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Hay  (another  creditor  of  the  Earle  of  Morton's),  who  pre- 
tended as  good  right  to  the  Sherriffship  as  Butter,  caused  summon  all  the 
persons  that  Butter  had  summoned,  to  compear  before  Mr.  William  Gib, 
his  Depute.    So  both  these  courts  sat  in  one  day,  and  at  one  time  of  the 

- ;  day.  And  both  of  them  fined  the  inhabitants  of  the  shire  who  would  not 
hear  the  Curats  in  great  sums  of  money.    The  people,  finding  themselves 

1  so  maletreated,  extracted  both  decreits,  and  sent  one  Robert  Steedman, 
then  a  young  man,  over  to  Edinburgh  to  suspend  both.  And  he  imployed 
the  Laird  of  Interkin,  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  to  expede  the  same  for  the 

c  shire.  Interkin  told  the  said  Robert  that  there  was  an  act  of  Sederunt 
made  by  the  Secret  Council  that  no  suspension  should  pass  in  favours  of 
the  Presbyterians.  Nevertheless  Interkin  billed  the  Lords,  and  said  yr 
.'were  two  decreits  by  two  controverting  Sherriffs  for  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  pressed  the  suspension  untill  the  Lords  should  decide  who  had 
best  right  unto  the  fines.  So  a  suspension  was  obtained  at  an  extraor- 
dinary sum.  Whereupon  the  said  Robert  returned,  and  intimated  the 
same  to  Green,  Butter's  procurator  Fiscal,  by  instrument.  Butter,  coming 
from  Perth  to  go  to  Edinburgh  for  Letters  of  horning,  was  told  by  his 
Fiscal  that  there  was  a  suspension  intimate  the  night  before.  Whereupon 
Butter  sent  for  the  said  Robert,  and  desired  alight  of  the  suspension  with 
the  greatest  importunity,  which  he  at  length  obtained :  and  when  he  saw 
it,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  and  said  the  Devil  cut  that,  if  he  should 
step  a  foot  further  in  prosecuting  the  decreit :  for,  says  he,  they  give  out 
acts,  that  unless  we  that  are  Sherriffs  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  You 
that  will  not  go  [to]  Church,  we  shall  be  liable  unto  the  fines  ourselves. 
And  he  earnestly  begg'd  a  double  of  the  suspension  that  he  might  let  them 
see  it,  who  pressed  him  to  act  so  :  and  accordingly  he  obtained  the  same, 
and  went  home  that  same  day,  and  they  were  no  more  troubled  with  him. 
So  all  that  year  Ministers  continued  to  preach  in  the  open  fields,  but  most 
frequently  in  Glenvaill,  betwixt  the  two  Lomonds. 

In  the  year  1674  there  were  many  field  preachings,  and  two  or  three 
solemn  fasts ;  one  in  the  place  of  Cleish,  where  Mr.  John  Mosman,  Mr. 
William  Summervail,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Riddel  preached.  And  that 
same  day  other  three  Ministers  observed  a  Fast  in  the  Castle  of  Balvaird. 
And  some  moneths  after,  yr  was  a  fast  keep't  openly  in  the  fields  in  the 
parish  of  Kinross,  in  a  place  called  the  Gellieknows,  where  three 
ministers  preached,  and  it  was  a  very  numerous  meeting.  Then  the 
troopers  raged  up  and  down  by  the  command  of  Powmill,  commonly 
called  Captain  Crawfoord,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  life  guard,  and  a 
violent  persecutor.  He  took  out  the  Sherriffmairs  with  him  to  Auchtennie, 
and  brought  all  the  horse,  neat,  and  sheep  belonging  to  Robert  Arnot, 
tennant  there,  together  with  Mr.  John  Wallwood's  horse,  which  was  there 
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at  that  time.  Then  Green,  Butter's  procurator  fiscall  (because  none  in  the 
countrey  would  by  these  goods),  caried  them  to  the  west  port  of  Edinburgh, 
and  sold  them  there  :  only  he  left  Mr.  Wallwood's  horse  att  Kinross,  which 
was  retaken  by  a  young  man  in  the  parish  of  Orwell,  and  returned  again  to 
Mr.  Walhvood.  Green,  being  at  that  time  a  Merchant  in  Kinross,  bought 
merchant  goods  with  the  money  that  he  gote  for  the  beasts,  yea,  and  more 
goods  than  the  money  would  reach ;  but  gave  his  bond  for  the  superplus. 
He  keept  not  his  day,  and  diligence  was  used  against  him,  and  so  he  was 
cast  in  prison  in  Edinburgh,  where  that  cruel  persecutor  died  miserably ; 
Yea,  all  that  Court  of  Butters,  the  Depute,  the  Clerk,  Fiscal,  Shirriffmairs, 
died  in  most  melancholly  circumstances,  not  having  anything  wherewith  to 
bury  them,  for  all  the  plunder  and  spoil  they  took  from  the  countrey. 

In  the  year  1675,  Powmill,with  his  troopers, raged  through  the  countrey  ; 
and  all  those  who  intertained  Presbyterian  Ministers,  or  were  active  in  call- 
ing them  to  preach,  were  forced  to  fly  the  country  to  any  place  where  they 
could  get  shelter  :  and  if  they  came  home  to  see  their  families,  they  were 
forced  to  ly  in  mountains  or  mosses  or  secret  places.  In  the  moneth  of  May 
that  year  Powmill  took  Andrew  Horn  of  Tamanain,  Robert  Arnot  of  Hol- 
town,  William  Arnot  in  Kinnesswood,  and  James  Reid,  Portioner  of  Seggie, 
and  George  Birrel  escaped  with  much  difficulty  aad  aas  OQQ"  ia 
thp  rnnnfry  till  King  William  ramp  nver  (sic).  And  on  the  second  of 
July  immediately  thereafter  they  took  Henry  Angus,  merchant  in  Kinross, 
at  the  mercat  of  Auchtermoughtie  as  he  was  selling  his  goods.  And 
Powmill  cut  him  in  the  head  after  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  imprisoned  with  the  rest,  and  lay  long  there,  and 
before  he  gote  out  was  banished  the  shire. 

In  the  year  1676  James  Ballantyne,  elder  and  younger,  in  the  parish  of 
Kinross,  were  taken  by  two  messengers  to  Dinning  with  rive  accomplices  ; 
But  William,  Robert,  and  John  Steedmans  in  Kinross,  Michael  Glass  in 
Milnathort,  and  John  Flockhart  in  Seggie,  pursued  them  five  miles,  and 
rescued  them.  There  were  frequently  preachings  in  the  fields  yr  two  years 
1675  and  1676.  And  a  very  solemn  Communion  in  the  Castle  of 
Balvaird  in  the  moneth  of  July  1676;  where  Mr.  Alexander  Moncrief 
preached  the  action  sermon,  and  Mr.  John  Dickson,  Mr.  John 
Blacketer,  Mr.  David  Hume,  and  Mr.  John  Wallwood  assisted.  And 
thereafter  Mr.  Dickson  came  and  preached  in  the  parish  of  Kinross  att 
Cassigowr,  where  Robert  Dempster  came,  and  charged  him  to  desist,  but 
was  hendred  to  do  any  hurt  unto  the  Minister.  This  Dempster  was  SherrifT- 
Clerk  of  Kinross.  And  at  another  time  he  came  with  the  officer  to 
Anascroich  in  the  same  parish  and  stop't  Mr.  George  Johnston  from 
preaching  there.  About  this  same  time  Mr.  John  Dickson  preached  in 
the  park  near  to  the  Church  of  Tilliboll ;  the  Curat  of  Fossua  and  Tilliboll, 
whose  name  was  Mr.  Ireland,  coming  to  the  church  of  Tilliboll  that  day 
that  he  might  hinder  his  parishoners  from  going  to  hear  the  said  Mr. 
Dickson,  was  so  grieved,  when  he  heard  the  meeting  sing  psalms,  that  he 
sat  down  and  wept.  Yea,  so  inveterate  was  he  that  he  caused  John  Stalker, 
one  of  his  parishoners,  to  stand  before  the  church  in  white  sheets,  because 
he  had  been  at  that  meeting.  The  said  Curat  went  to  Stirlin  the  next 
week,  and  brought  a  party  of  the  king's  guard  east.  So  there  wras  a  meeting 
the  next  Sabbath  upon  the  top  of  the  Lomond  hill ;  and  as  the  people 
were  going  to  the  meeting  the  troopers  came  by  them  one  by  one,  with 
their  cloaks  cast  over  their  pistols ;  so  that  they  were  not  observed  till  they 
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came  even  unto  the  foot  of  the  hill.  And  when  they  attempted  to  ascend 
the  hill,  the  meeting,  both  men  and  women,  hurled  down  stones  upon 
them.  The  troopers  fired  upon  the  meeting ;  but  without  doing  any  hurt, 
only  the  balls  grazed  upon  some  of  their  shoulders.  There  was  a  great 
stone  impending  on  the  front  of  the  hill,  which  some  of  the  strongest  of 
the  men  thrust  down  the  Steep  hill  upon  them,  which  put  them  into  such 
confusion  that  they  knew  not  whether  :  and  that  which  increased  their  fear 
and  disorder,  the  hill  caused  the  stone  go  hither  and  thither  with  much 
force.  However,  they  dispersed  the  meeting ;  and  Mr.  John  Wallwood, 
who  intended  to  preach,  was  obliged  to  go  away.  Some  of  the  troopers 
apprehended  about  twentie  persons,  and  made  them  prisoners ;  and  when 
Powmill  came  to  them,  they  asked  him  what  they  should  do  with  the 
prisoners.  He  commanded  the  souldiers  to  draw  out  their  swords,  and 
hack  them  down.  So  they  cutted  many  of  them  ;  particularly  one  George 
Moncrief  in  Kinross  was  cutt  through  the  nose.  When  they  came  to 
Kinross  they  searched  many  houses  for  men  whom  they  suspected,  but 
found  none.  After  Lambas  that  year  came  Captain  Buckholm,  who  com- 
manded a  squad  of  the  King's  guards ;  he  hendred  the  publick  meetings. 
And  on  the  first  day  of  September,  having  trysted  the  countreymen  to  meet 
with  him,  to  cast  the  locality  for  his  winter  quarters ;  in  the  morning  he 
took  Robert  Steedman  in  Kinross,  young  man  servant  unto  his  father,  out 
of  his  bed :  and  then  Robert  Arnot  in  Auchtennie,  Henry  Arnot  in 
Dallquiech,  and  John  Horn  of  Tamanain,who  were  trysted  at  Milnathort 
about  the  locality.  As  also  he  apprehended  that  day  David  Coventrie, 
and  John  Henderson,  Portioners  of  Airlarie,  David  Shaw  in  Gospetrie, 
Patrick  Miller  in  Urquhart,  and  James  Pryde  there  :  and  carried  them  to 
the  tolbooth  of  Couper  in  Fife,  where  they  lay  eight  dayes.  And  then 
were  taken  over  to  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  where  some  of  them  lay 
fourtie  six  weeks,  others  fiftie.  James  Pryde  was  taken  from  the  rest, 
within  twelve  weeks  after  they  were  first  imprisoned,  and  put  into  the 
Cannongate  tolbooth,  and  he  remained  in  prison  till  he  was  sent  to 
London.  As  also  John  Arnot  in  Balgedie  was  taken  by  the  troopers, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  banished  to  the  new 
plantations,  but  both  he  and  James  Pryde  were  released  when  they  came 
to  London.  All  these  forenamed  persons  were  taken  at  their  own  houses, 
and  therefore,  it  was  alleged,  they  could  not  be  keept  in  prison;  But 
Bishop  Sharp,  being  their  inveterate  enemie,  caused  keep  them  so  long, 
saying  they  were  men  who  conveyed  Ministers  through  the  country  in 
arms,  and  that  they  were  the  men  who  brought  the  Ministers  to  that 
communion  which  was  keept  in  the  Castle  of  Balvaird.  The  Troopers 
lay  more  than  a  year  at  Kinross  at  that  time,  so  that  when  these  men 
came  home  again  (because  they  went  not  to  hear  the  Curats)  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  own  houses,  and  sojourn  in  other  places  ;  as  others 
had  done  during  the  time  of  their  imprisonment,  as  John  Steedman,  meal- 
maker  in  Kinross,  and  Robert  Stirk,  merchant  in  Milnathort,  and  many 
others. 

In  the  year  1677  there  were  no  publick  preachings,  unless  in  the 
night,  because  of  the  fury  of  the  Troopers,  who  lay  more  than  an  year 
and  an  half  in  Kinross.  And  at  Andermas  the  thirtieth  of  November 
y*  year,  came  Captain  Carstairs,  who  was  hunded  out  by  Bishop  Sharp 
Mr.  Robert  Anderson  had  preached  at  Cleish  upon  the  Sabbath  :  and  the 
said  Captain  came  and  rapped  at  the  gate  of  Cleish  upon  munday  morning 
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early,  about  two  or  three  hours  before  day,  and  apprehended  Mr.  Anderson 
and  William  Sethrum,  the  chamberlain,  and  broke  Robert  Steedman's 
head,  who  made  his  escape  :  and  when  the  Captain  missed  him,  he  fell 
into  a  fitt  of  the  convulsion,  and  continued  two  or  three  hours  in  it ;  In 
which  time  My  Lady  Colvill,  and  My  Lord,  who  was  then  a  child,  made 
their  escape.  But  he  carried  Mr.  Anderson  and  the  Chamberlain  to  the 
tolbooth  of  Faulkland. 

In  the  year  1678,  when  the  Troopers  went  away,  the  field  meetings 
were  keeped  very  frequently  through  the  whole  Shire ;  but  oftner  in 
Glenvaill,  because  it  was  in  the  center  of  that  large  congregation,  which 
extended  to  Couper  of  Fife  on  the  east,  to  Kirkcaldie  on  the  south,  To 
Salin  and  Dollar  on  the  west,  and  to  Perth  on  the  north.  There  were 
five  or  six  parishes  engaged  together,  to  keep  up  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  among  themselves ;  And  by  turns  each  parish  sent  to  Edinburgh 
and  brought  a  Minister,  so  that  they  seldom  wanted  sermon  on  the  Lord's 
day :  Att  one  of  these  meetings  upon  Collquohar  hill  in  the  moneth  of 
September,  the  Lady  Methven  brought  down  a  number  of  armed  high- 
landmen,  who  scattered  the  Meeting  and  robbed  the  women  of  their 
plaids  and  cloaths  and  killed  one  man  who  was  a  wright  in  Forgan.  And 
she  had  used  her  endeavours  to  hinder  another  meeting  before  this  upon 
Tibbermoor,  by  appearing  in  arms.  And  it  was  observable  that  about  an 
year  after  this  she  fell  of  her  horse  and  her  brains  were  dashed,  and  that 
upon  the  same  spot  where  she  opposed  persons  going  to  that  meeting, 
viz.,  at  the  south-west  end  of  Meffan  wood. 

Likewayes  that  same  year  1678,  Buckholm  took  Gilbert  Marnock, 
Lord  of  the  Chapmen  in  Fife  and  Kinross,  and  David  Barclay,  and  carried 
them  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  imprisoned  a  long  time,  and  after- 
wards were  banished  to  forreign  plantations,  and  carried  to  London ;  but 
were  released  there.  He  took  also  John  Henderson  in  Airlarie,  Thomas 
Scot,  and  John  Gib  in  Pittendreich,  which  four  were  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  keept  in  prison  a  quarter  of  an  year ;  and  each  of  them  were 
fined  in  an  hundred  pounds  Scots,  and  paid  it  before  they  were  liberate. 
Thomas  Scot  and  John  Gib  were  made  to  ly  in  the  irons,  being  linked 
together  during  the  time  of  their  imprisonment. 

(To  be  continued.) 

627.  The  Gray  Bequest  to  the  Lyon  Office.1 — Under  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  curator  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
his  collection  of  heraldic  works  was  left  to  the  Lyon  Office,  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  library  there.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  volumes  have  altogether 
been  received,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  having  formed  part 
of  the  library  of  a  man  of  such  taste  and  culture  as  their  late  owner 
undoubtedly  was,  many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  value  in 
their  special  subject.  Of  course,  all  the  standard  writers  on  Scottish 
Heraldry,  such  as  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Nisbet,  etc.,  are  represented, 
together  with  most  of  the  better  known  English  authors.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  some  early  editions,  including  the  originals  of  Feme's  Blazon  of 
Gentrie  (1586),  Bolton's  Elements  of  Armories  (16 10),  Guillim's  Display 
(161 1),  Carter's  A nalysis  of  Honour,  and  some  others.  In  the  shape  of 
rarities  belonging  to  this  period,  we  have  the  often  quoted,  but  com- 
paratively seldom  seen,  Introductio  ad  Latinam  Blasoniam  (1682),  by 
1  Printed  from  the  Scotsman  by  permission  of  the  writer. 
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John  Gibbon,  Bluemantle  Pursuivant,  or,  as  he  puts  it  on  the  title-page, 
quern  a  mantelio  dicu7it  coeruleo.  The  latter  was  a  learned  but  eccentric 
man,  who,  conceiving  himself  ill-treated  in  the  College  of  Arms,  filled  the 
margins  of  the  books  in  the  library  with  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  his  superiors  in  office.  He  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  became  a  great 
astrologer  in  his  later  years.  Another  seventeenth  century  curiosity  is 
Edward  Waterhous's  Discourse  and  Defense  of  Arms  and  Armory ;  it  was 
written,  we  are  told,  to  divert  the  author's  mind  at  a  season  of  great  grief ; 
but  it  is  anything  but  diverting  to  read,  being  pedantic  in  the  extreme, 
and  absurdly  inflated  in  style ;  it  is,  as  Anthony  Wood  says,  '  rhapsodical, 
indigested,  and  whimsical,'  and  yet  it  is  so  much  of  a  literary  conceit,  and 
so  evidently  the  work  of  a  pious  gentleman,  that  we  would  not  willingly  " 
lose  it.  Favine's  Theatre  of  Honour  (1623)  is  a  work  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  we  have  on  the  foreign 
orders  of  knighthood.  Dame  Julia  Berner's  famous  Boke  of  St.  Albans  is 
represented  by  a  very  beautiful  facsimile  reprint.  Coming  to  modern 
times,  a  large  paper  copy  of  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality  deserves  attention, 
containing  as  it  does  a  very  full  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  Le  Pas  d' Amies  de  la 
Bergcre  is  a  book  which  will  delight  all  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  it 
is  a  transcription  from  a  MS.  containing  an  account  in  verse  of  one  of  those 
extraordinary  spectacles  which  that  Royal  e?itrepreneur  and  mediaeval  stage- 
manager  King  Rene,  so  happily  sketched  for  us  in  Anne  of  Geier stein,  was 
so  fond  of  producing.  There  is  an  admirably  written  introduction,  which 
goes  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  tourneys  of  the  time. 
Amongst  other  French  works  may  be  noticed  Segoing's  Armorial 
Universal  (1654),  a  beautifully  bright  and  clean  copy  of  a  volume  contain- 
ing engravings  on  copper  of  the  arms  of  most  of  the  armigenous  French 
families  then  in  existence,  though  it  is  not  so  fine  a  book  as  the  same 
author's  folio  volume,  Le  Tresor  Heraldique,  published  a  few  years  later. 
Even  more  interesting,  because  much  earlier,  is  the  text  of  the  famous 
Armorial  de  Berry,  now  in  the  National  Library,  Paris.  It  was  compiled 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Gilles  de  Bouvier,  Berry  King  of  Arms  under 
Charles  vn.  The  text  and  blazon  of  the  arms  are  given  with  much 
completeness,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  noble  armorial  has  not  been 
reproduced  in  facsimile,  though  Mr.  Stodart  got  the  Scottish  coats 
copied  for  his  book  on  Scottish  arms.  The  French  edition  of  the  text, 
however,  by  M.  Vallet  de  Viriville,  so  far  as  it  goes,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  and  contains  an  excellent  account  of  the  life  of  the  old  herald 
himself.  Among  other  French  books  may  be  noticed  a  modern  one  of 
very  moderate  size  on  seals  (sigilla  non  phoax),  which  are  admirably  dealt 
with  by  M.  de  la  Marche,  the  French  archivist.  The  volume  forms  one 
of  a  series  (to  which  belongs  Genouillac's  UArt  Heraldique,  also  in  the 
collection)  of  volumes  relating  to  art  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Administration  des  Beaux  Arts.  We  have  nothing  so  good  in  the  way  of 
introductions  to  such  subjects  in  this  country,  but  in  artistic  matters  they 
manage  these  things  better  in  France.  Amongst  other  useful  French 
works  of  reference  may  be  noted  De  Milleville's  Armorial  Historiquc  de  la 
Noblesse  de  France,  a  kind  of  artistic  Burke;  the  Armorial  du  Bibliophile. 
containing  the  arms  of  the  book-fanciers  in  France  who  have  decorated 
the  outside  of  their  books  with  their  achievements ;  and,  lastly,  by  the 
same  author,  M.  Guizard,  the  Bibliotheque  Heraldique  de  France,  a  capitally 
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arranged  bibliography  of  the  subject,  a  task  which  has  only  been  im- 
perfectly attempted  in  this  country. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  collection,  both  from  a  heraldic 
and  artistic  point  of  view,  is  undoubtedly  the  reproduction  in  facsimile  of 
various  old  armorials.  One  of  the  most  famous,  the  Armorial  de  Gebre,  a 
work  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  by  Heynen,  the  Gebre 
Herald  of  the  time,  was  brought  out  in  1881  in  four  large  quarto  volumes, 
by  M.  Victor  Bouton.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  as  it  contains  quite  a 
number  of  Scottish  coats  :  these  were  reproduced  by  Mr.  Stodart  in  his 
work  to  which  we  have  alluded  above ;  but  these  copies  were  not  perhaps 
so  absolutely  accurate  as  they  might  have  been.  Indeed,  even  M. 
Bouton's  colouring  of  the  shields  is  stated  by  Captain  Dunbar,  who  has 
gone  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  to  be  not  altogether  flawless.  But 
taken  as  a  whole  the  work  may  be  pronounced  to  be  very  well  done,  and  as 
the  verbal  blazon  of  the  arms  is  given  along  with  the  plates,  the  collection 
is  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  student  of  heraldry,  but  to  the  artist  on 
the  lookout  for  good  armorial  forms.  As  Mr.  Gray  himself  said  when 
describing  the  book  in  the  account  of  the  Edinburgh  Heraldic  Exhibition, 
where  it  was  exhibited,  '  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  refined 
and  spirited  curves  which  have  been  selected  to  outline  the  shields,  than 
the  purity  of  the  pigments  and  leaf  by  which  the  tinctures  and  metal  are 
expressed,  than  the  spirit  and  energy  visible  in  the  lithe,  attenuated  forms 
of  the  lions  and  other  animals  introduced,  than  the  exquisitely  varied  fancy 
displayed  in  the  disposition  of  the  crests  and  the  peacock  plumes  which 
frequently  surround  or  surmount  them.5  Much  more  gorgeous  than  the 
work  of  Gebre  Herald  is  the  splendid  armorial  of  Conrad  von  Griinen- 
berg.  Its  date  is  1483,  and  its  large  folio  pages  glow  with  positively 
exuberant  colour.  The  large  collection  of  armorial  bearings  displayed  in 
it  are  depicted  with  a  conceptive  energy  and  power  of  technique  which, 
while  occasionally  somewhat  unrestrained  in  effect,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  and  suggestive.  It  is  quite  an  education  in  itself  to  go 
through  its  pages  and  to  note  the  brilliant  way  in  which  not  only  the 
shields  themselves,  but  their  accessories  in  the  shape  of  the  helmets, 
mantlings,  and  crests  have  been  treated,  so  different  from  the  tame  and 
spiritless  work  of  more  modern  times.  It  is  a  work  which  shows  more  than 
any  other  the  intense  adaptability  of  heraldry  to  decorative  effect,  and  if 
our  present  day  designers  would  take  some  hints  from  its  pages,  we  should 
see  our  book  plates  and  our  letter  dies  freed  from  the  banal  influences  of 
the  last  few  centuries.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  too,  the  beautiful 
little  Zurich  Armorial,  the  oldest  of  all  these  mss.,  its  date  being  about 
1340.  Its  exquisite  simplicity  and  admirable  conventional  treatment  of 
the  animals  portrayed  in  it  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  striking  contrast 
to  this  MS.,  with  its  quaint  old-world  simplicity,  is  the  Armorial  Equestre 
of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  It  was  originally  produced  about 
1460,  and  has  been  carefully  edited  from  the  ms.  in  the  Arsenal  Library 
in  Paris  only  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Loredan  Larchey.  It  was  probably 
the  work  of  Jean  Lefevre,  originally  an  English  Herald,  but  afterwards 
King  of  Arms  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  under  its  founder, 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Almost  all  the  monarchs,  princes, 
and  elector-bishops  of  Europe  are  displayed  in  this  Armorial,  mounted  on 
horseback,  the  steeds  being  fully  caparisoned  and  covered  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  their  riders.    The  character  of  the  drawings  is  more 
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fantastic  than  is  the  case  with  those  of  an  earlier  period ;  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  various  knights  form  an  interesting  study,  and  are  very 
typical  of  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  time,  though  they  are  hardly  to  be 
recommended  to  modern  copyists,  unless  possessed  of  considerable  dis- 
crimination. For  heraldry  of  the  sixteenth  century  no  better  book  can  be 
recommended  to  the  student  than  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell's  work  on 
the  subject,  which  displays  all  the  good  taste  which  was  characteristic  of 
that  author. 

For  persons  who  wish  to  study  the  history  and  progress  of  heraldic 
delineation  from  its  rise  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  its  utter  degradation 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  (from  which,  however,  there  are  signs 
that  it  is  slowly  recovering),  Professor  Hildebrandt's  Heraldisches  Meister- 
buch  forms  an  admirable  handbook.  This  and  many  others  of  which 
space  forbids  the  mention,  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  and  serve  to 
show  the  very  varied  character  of  its  contents.  It  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  so  far  as  the  very  limited  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lyon 
Office  authorities  permits,  the  books  may  be  consulted  by  students  of 
heraldry,  artists,  and  others  who  have  a  serious  and 
definite  object  in  view.  J.  B.  P. 

628.  Huguenot  Cross. — The  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  gold  cross,  now  in  my  possession,  which  is 
here  represented  full  size,  has  been  sent  me  by  a 
Protestant  French  lady  whose  ancestors  were  Hugue- 
nots at  Nismes  in  the  South  of  France.  The  cross 
itself  is  of  great  rarity  : — '  The  Huguenot  cross  was 
first  worn  about  the  time  of  the  Edicts  of  Nantes 
(1598).  After  the  Revocation  of  that  Edict  in  1685, 
when  the  Huguenots  were  persecuted  and  driven 
away  from  France,  there  was  another  cross  of  smaller 
size,  worn  under  the  dress,  with  a  tear-drop  instead 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (the  dove).  The  French  call  this 
time  "The  Church  under  the  Cross."  When  Louis 
xvi.  gave  the  Edict  of  Tolerance  (1788),  the  Hugue- 
nots resumed  wearing  the  first  cross.' 

A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

629.  Dame  Erskine's  Account-Book  (vol.  i.-ii. 
p.  175). — It  was  intended  to  print  the  book 
mentioned  in  the  above  reference  for  the  Scottish 
History  Society,  but  the  size  of  the  volume  Account-Book  of  Sir  Jolin 
Foulis,  lately  issued,  and  the  necessity  for  printing  only  portions  of  Dame 
Erskine's  Accounts,  induces  me  to  give  some  extracts.  Ed. 

1678. 

Jan.  2-17.    for  yongens   (onions?)  a  firekin,    18s. ;   to  Wm.  Lindsay, 
12s.  6d. ;  to  the  man  for  suiping  all  our  chimbles,  12s.; 
for  dawed  shues,  1  lb.  10s. ;  lent  to  my  mother  to  give 
the  bairns  in  hanse,  5s.  4d. ;  to  tams  ogelbie. 
,,      18.    Isobl  barnet,  2  lb.  12s.  4a. 

„      21.    for  the  melite  (militia)  hors  coming  &  going,  19s. 
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Jan.     23.    Isoble  benet  for  flesh  and  wine. 

29.    for  worset  to  waft  out  the  droget,  5  s. 
,,      30.    to  James  short  for  work,  1  lb.  8s. ;  to  cathren  davidson  for 
haklen  the  lint,  1  lb.  4s. ;  for  chads  shues,  6s. ;  for  mending 
david's  shues,  is.  8d. 
Feb.      1.    to  Ja  clark  for  maken  ye  nurs  child  chist,  9s.  j  suen  sive  (?),  3s. ; 
scul,  2s.  j  cane,  is. 
,,       4.    to  James  when  he  went  to  ye  throask,  18s. ;  to  Wm  to  cairie 
him,  2s.  ;  more  sent  to  James  to  ye  throask,  1  lb.  12s.; 
to  Androw  horn,  4s. ;  Rob*  Engel  to  drink,  6s. 
,,      10.    to  John  Blaketr  when  he  sumoned  ye  frinds  and  ye  lady, 
2  lb.  13s.  4d.  ;  sent  to  Rob*  sibald,  481b.;  sent  stiven 
smith,  2  lb. 

„  18.  tolbaca,  8d.  ;  thams  mefen  to  drink,  6s.;  silk  lupen,  4s.  6d. 
,,      20.    lent  my  mother  to  bay  twiling  for  drawers  to  my  father, 

ilb.  12s.;  receaved  from  Jo  Wood  wc  Ja  Andrews  sent 

me  from  ye  throask,  591b.  9s.  4d» 
,,      22.    to  the  man  for  bringen  over  the  horse,  4s. 
,,      24.    for  eleven  el  of  stufe  at  seven  shil  four  penies  the  el,  4  lb.  6s. ; 

to  christen  lam  to  take  her  to  Edgr,  7s.  8d. ;  to  Rob* 

engel,  17s.  4d. ;  drink  money  to  Rob*  watson,  1  lb.  5s.  4d. 
March   5.    diapalma  &  starch,  is.;  Recd  from  Charles  poge,  281b.  15s.; 

Recd  from  Charles  poge  tenant  in  popaltris,  28  lb.  15s.  4d. 
,,       9.    Red  from  James  wood,  47  lb.  14s. 

,,  12.  to  Rob*  newal  clark  for  his  annual,  91b.  ;  to  Rob*  blaw  for 
thrie  ston  &  half  a  pund  of  lorn,  41b.  17s.;  sent  to  the 
post  to  Edgr  to  buy  parchment  &  a  quich,  1  lb.  9s. ;  ribons 
&  two  nekleases,  10s. ;  to  Elespt  lidel,  2s. 

,,      28.    Recd  from  James  Buchan,  20 lb. 
April     1.    Recd  from  James  Andrews  wc  he  got  from  the  tenants  in 
throask,  71  lb.  17s.  8d. ;  more  from  Wm  lather  tenant  in 
popoltries,  391b.  6s.  8d. 

,,  2.  sent  w*  Duncan  to  Thomas  Arsking  balgownie's  brother, 
1331b.  6s.  8d. ;  to  Cath  Sutherland  for  spining  and  burn 
bearing  (burden-bearing),  1  lb.  15s.  6d. 

,,  4.  sent  by  James  Andrews  to  balgownie  Aunt  Mrs.  Magdelean, 
100  lb. 

,,       5.    to  Thomas  adam  for  plasing  the  wort  ston  (?),  5s.  6d. 

,,       6.    to  get  eal  &  eggs  to  the  men  that  was  plewing  the  midow,  5s.; 

to  thos  layel  for  tubs,  6s. 
„       9.    Sent  to  Edgr  w*  the  post  to  pay  georgs   burnets  comp*, 

25  lb.  12s. ;  payd  to  Jo  shanks,  8  lb.  8s. ;  for  viall,  16s.  8d. 
„      10.    sent  to  david  Michel  bilzie  (baillie)  one  years  anual,  40  lb. 
,,      16.    Recd  from  Balgownie,  321b.  18s. ;  it  may  be  for  two  months 

after  this  ther  will  be  sum  mony  wrong  plased  for  my 

book  was  A  raising  at  y*  time. 
May      8.    to  Margret  bald,  2  lb.  9s. 

„      24.    for  the  wading  lawing,  2  lb.  7s. ;  to  Jnet  burnet  for  hir  own 

lawen,  12s.;  to  Rob*  Cowston,  3s. 
June      1.    to  christen  lindsay  in  pairt  of  hir  fee,  15  lb.  ;  &  to  Anne  crage 

in  ful  of  al  I  owe  hir  for  fee  or  shows,  12  lb.  18s. 
,,      23.    for  making  a  salt  baket,  16s. 
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July      1.    to  castellhill  for  gras,  2  lb.  is.  6d. 

„  (n.d).    for  lining  to  be  sarks  to  ye  bairns  at  ye  fair,  5  lb. 

„      24.    harne  for  a  shit  to  bear  ye  clothes  to  ye  water,  18s. 
Aug.      2,    spent  at  the  north  ferie  for  dener  ther,  19s.  8d. ;  fraught,  18s.; 

for  horse  hyre,  2  lb.  18s. ;  boy,  12s.;  powder,  2s.;  horse 
meal  and  boys  bed  dowring  our  stay  at  Edg1;,  6  lb.  8s. ; 
for  owr  dayet  ther,  131b.  16s.  8d. ;  as  also  owr  fraught 
coming  bak  agen,  2  lb.  18s. ;  horse  hyre  to  the  ferie,  18s. ; 
dener  at  ye  ferie  to  us,  ns. 

,,      16.    to  magie  penie  for  milk,  6  lb. ;  to  andro  karr  for  wool,  3  lb. 

,,      23.    Recd  after  I  cam  from  ye  throsk,  1  lb.  ns.  4d. 

,,      29.    drink  mony  for  July  flowrs,  6s. 
Sep.      4.    to  ye  boy  for  taken  ye  hors  to  Aiwa,  3s ;  herin,  4d.  ;  goosberis, 
8s.  6d. ;  pears,  8d. 

,,      21.    to  grisel  mutrie,  14s. 

„      23.    to  the  lases  y*  browght  ye  huny,  2s.  ;  to  nance  cockron, 
1  lb.  19s. 
27.    for  a  lower,  5s. ;  Askow,  2s. 
Oct.       1.    Rec  from  James  buchan  piger,  12  lb. 
„       4.    for  ye  seting  of  ye  chimblie,  6s. 

„      12.    to  the  hird  in  campbell  that  keept  the  cowe,  6s.;  for  chise  wc 

I  got  from  campbell,  19s. 
„      24.    pan  crach,  3s.  4d. 
„      30.    for  a  per  of  shows  to  myself,  1  lb.  8s. 
Nov.      1.    to  Jo  cruket,  n  lb.  4s. ;  doves,  9s. ;  leter,  2s. 

,,       6.    to  the  men  y*  was  thrashing  to  bay  them  meat,  13s.;  dowes 
eggs,  13s.  8d. 

„      10.    to  Rob*  shank  for  kiling  thrie  cowes,  1  lb.  10s. 

to  remember  y*  ye  16  lb.  13s.  4d.  placd  in  my  fathers  acompt 

for  sum  lining  was  a  dyper  table  cloth  and  servets  wc  cam 

to  be  sold  and  he  bought  ym  for  me  and  my  mother  hes 

ym  in  keeping  for  me. 
,,      12.    for  a  chimblie  wc  I  sent  for  wl  ye  post,  2  lb. ;  for  fairings  to  ye 

children,  2s.;  for  a  mand,  2s.  8d.;  sowen  sive,  3s. 
,,      16.    to  davids  hose,  6s. 

,,      29.    to  James  nesmoth  for  CI  (clerk)  neweall,  1  lb.  10s.  ;  for  two 
speads,  12s. 

Dec.      6.    for  a  leter  wc  cam  from  Glascowe  to  my  mother,  2s. 
7.    to  James  blaw,  41b.  4s. 

to  complit  Mrs  primros  hir  anual  wc  was  mor  then  she  got 
bond  for,  5  lb.  6s.    (Mem  :) 
9.    to  Jo  blaws  wife  for  worken  Jocks  stokens,  14s. 
,,      10.    sent  to  bay  eal  to  ye  men  f  is  weading  the  wood,  8s.  ;  to  Wm 
when  he  went  to  the  burell  in  clish  for  his  Mr,  (master)  2s. 
„      13.    for  three  motton  bowks,  81b.  13s.  4d. 
25.    for  worken  Joks  mytens,  3s. 

1679. 

Jan.      4.    to  Rob1  shanks  for  kiling  the  calf,  2s. 

„       7.    for  wine  wc  Balff  got  in  bilzie  heladays,  2  lb.  :  to  Jas.  Johnson, 
1  lb.  is. 
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Jan.     iS.    to  Christen  lame  to  pay  the  las  that  helped  to  wesh  at  ye 
wall,  9s. ;  glas,  4s. 
for  sirope  milros,  14s. ;  strawe  two  thieve,  8s. ;  nutmugs, 
is.  8d. 

balgownies  shows  mending,  8s. 
for  thrie  peartricks,  1 5s. 

to  midlen  Jo  dalglish,1  15  lb.  19s.  2d.;  to  cath  heladay  for 

whit  searge,  4  lb. 
to  Wilam  &  James  to  cairie  them  over  the  water  when 

balgownie  sent  ym  to  a  bureal. 
to  Rob4  bad  for  eal,  4s. 
extraking  the  old  Ladys  othe,  13s.  4d. 
Now  begens  Christens  comp*  I  being  laying  in  of  child. 

balgownie  left  with  me  at  that  time  when  he  came  into  the 

towne  to  ye  E  of  Marr.    [Left  blank.] 
Of  which  I  give  owt  to  put  owt  the  nurs  hir  child,  5  lb.  10s. 
shortbread,  12s. 
The  childs  stays,  6s.  8d. 

That  day  I  left  Edgr — childs  and  servants  fraught  and  dayet 
by  the  way,  1  lb.  6s.  8d. ;  to  Archies  first  nurs,  1 1  lb.  4s. ; 
at  hatton,  2  lb.  18s. 
wc  day  I  cam  to  culros.  [Mem.] 
weading  ye  yeard,  8s. 

lost  owt  of  my  poket,  9s.  iod.,  that  day  I  went  to  the  throask. 
Recd  from  balg  at  culros  being  cumd  horn,  5  lb.  18s. 
to  Archies  nurs,  1  lb. 

Recd  from  Mr3  greson  in  torieburne,  50  lb. 
for  Jocks  stokings  worken,  4s. 
for  a  cane,  2s. 

sent  bak  to  balgownie  when  he  was  in  bylie  heladays  \vc  he 

give  for  wine  &  brandy,  1  lb.  3s. 
balgownie  geve  clark  masson,  10s. 
at  the  wading,  n  lb.  2d. ;  pip,  2d. 

my  mother  geve  Thomas  a  dolor  of  my  Lords  drink  mony. 
[Mem.] 

bowred  fre  Anne  Stewart,  38  lb. ;  wc  I  give  ye  glaiser. 
to  ye  fish  wife,  17s. 

to  John  malcomes  wading,  12s.  ;  for  eggs  to  ym  that  was  at 

the  hay,  6s. 
eal  to  ye  midow,  9s. ;  Herings  ther  also,  9s. 
to  Jo  makom  for  piping,  2s.  ;   pane  mending,  2s.  ;  whit 
bands,  6d. 

doucks,  2  lb.  1 8s. ;  James  short  to  drink,  4s.  8d. 
for  a  suord  belt,  12s.;  to  christen  wc  she  gave  owt  at  clairs 

womans  wading,  13s.  4d. 
to  John  blaw  for  the  nurse,  1  lb. 

stringen  to  lodevicks  brickes,  is.  6d. ;  payd  my  point  tape, 
14  lb. 

honie,  4s.  6d. ;  drafe,  is.  4d.  ;  plivers,  6s.  iod. 
to  James  kilpatricks  boy  for  his  Mr,  81b.  12s.;  sent  to  by 
cows  at  ye  fair,  55  lb.  12s.  ;  hors  hyre  to  Alowa,  10s. 
1  John  the  son  of  John  and  father  of  John  Dalgleish. 
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for  the  cairt  mending,  4s. 

two  caps,  1 6s. ;  clasps,  8s. ;  for  a  good  warme  plaide,  3  lb.  17s.  ; 

spindel,  8d. 
for  nanses  shows,  is.  8d. 

to  hanna  she  brought  me  two  quiches  to  tak  hir  home  & 

bring  david  bake,  18s.  8d. 
sent  to  Edgr  to  pay  for  dying  balgownies  cloathes,  1  lb.  3s.  4d. 
sent  to  Edgr  to  pay  a  saidel  &  stokings,  171b.  6s.  8d. ;  for 

sandies  shows,  1  lb.  15s. 
for  a  candel  fate,  13s.  4d. ;  Junepr  beries,  is. ;  whit  mending, 

iod. 

lost  be  charly,  4d. 

Recd  fre  Ja  polk  tenant  in  popoltrees,  40  lb. 

sowing  seeds,  2s.  iod. ;  for  four  letters  to  my  mo\  14s.  8d. 

to  the  post  for  two  guses,  1  lb.  10s. 

une  ston  (?)  &  gals,  2s. ;  wadding  lawing,  8s.  6d. 

sent  for  mustert,  14s. ;  candy,  is. 

lent  my  mother  for  Christ"5  frawght,  4s. ;  tameranie,  5  lb.  16s. 


630.  Peculiar  Christian  Names. — I  have  advocated  the  study  of 
Surnames  as  useful  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  the  racial  composition  of  our  people.  A  consideration  of  uncommon 
and  peculiar  Christian  names,  though  not  so  instructive,  is  interesting. 
We  find  that  certain  names,  once  common,  are  now  unused.  We  find  that 
not  only  is  it  possible  to  classify  Christian  names,  but  that  the  process 
brings  out  some  curious  features  in  connection  with  the  favour  or  disfavour 
in  which  they  were  at  various  times  held.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  Bible  names  were  specially  the  property  of  English  Puritans.  A 
careful  study  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  registers  both  of  English 
parishes  and  of  French  and  Dutch  congregations  in  England,  leads  me  to 
think  that  the  foreigners — the  French  especially — took  to  the  use  of 
Scripture  names,  preferring  them  to  the  names  of  mediaeval  saints  and 
heathen  divinities  which  had  become  very  common  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand  the  use  of  Scriptural  names  was  not  at 
the  time  so  prevalent  here  as  in  England,  while  many  names  which  we 
should  have  expected  to  disappear  were  in  use  till  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  this  I  can  offer  no  explanation  save  the  conservatism 
of  the  Scottish  character.  A  group  of  names  such  as  Faith,  Charity,  etc., 
though  very  common  in  England,  may  be  said  to  have  been  unknown 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Again,  Mary,  one  of  the  most  common  names  in 
England,  is  as  extremely  rare  in  Scotland.  I  give  below  an  Alphabetical 
list  of  uncommon  and  peculiar  names.  E.  affixed,  shows  that  they  were 
copied  from  English  registers  or  official  documents  ;  S.  from  Scottish  ; 
E.  S.  from  both,  while  where  a  date  is  added  it  is  that  of  the  earliest 
instance  in  the  book  I  was  searching — not  of  course  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  name.  f.  is  female ;  m.  male ;  ?  doubtful.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  some  names  which  I  have  inserted  may  appear  sufficiently 
common  to  exclude  them  from  a  list  of  peculiar  names.  I  think  that  in 
most  instances  such  names,  however  prevalent  in  certain  families,  were  not 
widely  made  use  of. 

A.  W.  C.  H. 
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m,  Abnego  (e.),  i 62 1. 

Absolom  (e.),  . 

f.   Adria  (e.),  1661. 

vi.  Aeneas  (s.),  . 

/   Afra  (e.),  1619. 
vi.  Agare  (E.),  1592. 

Ahasuerus  (e.),  1675. 
;;/.  Alarum  (e.  ),  1642. 
in.  Albane  (e.),  1588. 

f.   Alison  (s.)j  . 

vi.  Allyn  (e.),  1589. 
vi.  All  Saynts  (e.),  1592. 
vi.  Allured  (e.),  1647. 
/   Amfellas  (e.),  1587. 
/   Amole  (e.),  1608. 
vi.  Ananias  (E.),  1654. 
f.   Ancrett  (e.),  1594. 
/.   Angel  (e.),  1609. 
m.  Angell  (e.),  1593- 
f.   Angelette  (e.),  1635. 
/.   Ankeret  (e.),  1589. 
f.   Annable  (e.),  1654. 
vi.  Antipas  (e.),  1610. 
/.  Aplyn  (e.),  1588. 
/.   Appolbeire  (e.),  1564. 
m.  Aquilla  (e.),  1587. 
?    Aragon  (e.),  1570. 
vi.  Archemie  (e.  ),  1623. 

/.   Ariston  (e.  ),  . 

vi.  Aristotle  (e.),  1628. 
vi.  Arnold  (e.),  1583. 
/.   Audry  (e.  ),  1636. 
vi.  Auger  (E.j,  1589. 
/   Aurelia  (e.),  1627. 
/.   Averilda  (e.),  1614. 
/   Averina  (e.),  1658. 
vi.  Avery  (e.),  1661. 
/.   Avis  (e.),  1642. 
/.   Avlin  (e.  ),  1622. 
?    Awbery  (e.),  1589. 
vi.  Baptist  (e.),  1576. 
vi.  Baradine  (e.),  1658. 
vi.  Barnardin  (e.  ),  1620. 
/.   Barsabay  (e.),  1569. 
vi.  Basil  (e.),  1570. 
f.   Bassilia  (e.),  1570. 
/.   Beata  (e.),  1695. 
/   Begis  =  Margaret  (s.), 

vi.  Belinas  (e.),  14 16. 
/.  Bennet  (e.),  1596. 
/.   Bethia  (e.),  1696. 

/   Bethia  (s.),  • 

/  Bethleem  (e.),  1665. 
/.  Beththale  (E.),  1671. 
/.   Betteris  (e.),  1594. 

vi.  Bevin  (e.),  1599- 

vi.  Bezar  (e.),  1660. 
/.   Blandina  (e.),  1595. 

?    Blissota  (e.),  1467. 

?    Blythe  (e.),  1608. 

vi,  Bredith  (e.),  1631. 

/.   Bright  (E.),  1597. 

vi.  Buttolph  (e.),  1577. 


f.  Caesrialonia  (e.), 
1627. 

vi.  Calisthenes  (e.),  1630. 
/.   Cardina(E.),  1597- 
/  Carola  (e.),  1672. 
/.   Cassandra  (E.),  1637. 

Castle  (e.),  1606. 
/   Cebella  (E.),  1675. 
/   Charity  (E.),  1662.1 

vi.  Charnel  (e.),  1655. 
/.  Chesya  (e.),  1652. 
/   Clara-Diana  (E.),  1647. 
/.   Claridiana  (e.  ),  1647. 

vi.  Classe  (e.),  1562. 
/.    Clemence  (e.  ),  1643. 

?  x  Collet  (E.),  1610. 

vi.  Collis  (e.),  1590. 
/.    Comfort  (e.),  1650. 

m.  Cordall  (e.),  1607. 
Conote  (e.),  1599. 

vi.  Craven  (e.  ),  1561. 
/.   Crysogon  (e.),  1603. 

?    Cuddie  (e.),  1596. 

?    Cuttie  (e.),  1617. 
/.  Damaris  (e.),  1688. 
/.   Damian  (e.),  1608. 

vi.  Damon  (e.),  1574- 

vi.  Darbie  (e.),  1622. 
f.   Davina  (s.),  . 

m.  Dayowe  (e.)>  1391. 

vi.  Decolam  (e.),  1652. 
/.   Dennis  (e.),  1566. 

m.  Denny s  (e.),  1575- 
f.  Dew-ale  (e.),  1603. 
f.   Dionyse  (e.),  1569. 

m.  Dionysius  (s.),  1590. 

m.  Dive  (e.),  1588. 

?    Donate  (e.),  1597. 
/.   Dowsabell  (e.),  1592. 
/   Dulcebell  (e.),  1625. 

?    Durdyn  (e.),  1610. 
/   Ednore  (e.),  1596. 
/   Egidia  (s.),  i57o. 
/   Elah  (e.),  1613. 
f.   Elizaman  (e.),  1692. 

vi.  Elkin  (e.),  1567. 

m.  Ellice  (e.),  1608. 
/   Embline  (e.),  1628. 
/   Emmery  (e.),  1572. 
/.  Emmott  (e.),  1570. 

?    Entry  (e.),  1687. 

m.  Epiphany  (e.),  1622. 

m.  Erasmus  (e.),  1584. 

vi.  Eriah  (e.),  169  i. 

m.  Erisian  (e.),  1588. 

m.  Escanino  (e.),  1577. 

?    Eteno(E.),  1563. 
/   Eve  (e.),  1662. 

m.  Everard  (e.),  1654. 
/.   Exham  (e.),  1609. 

m.  Fabian  (e.),  1576. 

m.  Fagain  (e.),  1626. 
/.   Faith  (e.),  1693. 1 

m.  Fame  (e.),  1581. 


/.   Farina  (e.),  1644. 

Faustin  (e.),  1626. 
/.   Felis  (e.),  1640. 

m.  Fernham  (e.),  1585. 
/.   Fillmaria  (e.),  1691. 

vi.  Finlay  (s.),  • 

vi.  Finly  (e.),  1632. 

vi.  Florence  (s.),  . 

/.  Flourish  (s.),  1670. 

m.  Fortunatus  (e.),  1603. 
/.    Fortune  (e.),  1596. 

m.  Foulke  (e.),  1583. 

vi.  Friendship  (e.  ),  1614. 

m.  Fytche  (e.),  1599. 

;//.  Gamaliel  (e.),  1608. 

vi.  Garret  (e.),  1549- 

vi.  Gawin  (e.),  1560  (s.)- 
/.   Gelis  (s.),  1585. 
/.   Genet  (e.),  1491. 
/.   Genevra  (e.),  1616. 

vi.  German  (e.  ),  1566. 

?    Gershon  (e.)5  1610. 
/.  Gillamet  (e.),  1626. 
/  Gillina  (e.),  1595- 
/   Gilmarthe  (e.),  1597- 

?  Glarod  (e.),  1569. 
/.   Godly  (e.),  1559- 

vi.  Golfin  (e.),  1563. 
/   Gollefyne  (e.),  1569. 
/.   Goodife  (e.),  1608. 
/.   Goodlove  (e.),  1565. 
Gooson  (e.)5  1589. 

vi.  Goulde  (e.),  1578. 

?    Gowryn  (e.),  1583. 

m.  Gratian  (e.),  1688. 
/  Gresilia  (e.),  1590. 
f.   Grisegon  (e.),  1636. 

vi.  Gwedo  (E.),  1558. 
/.   Gyllyan  (e.),  1564. 

m.  Hamlet  (e.),  i 581. 

vi.  Hamon  (e.  ),  1649. 

vi.  Hanniball  (e.),  1574. 
/   Harman  (e.),  1581. 

vi.  Hector  (e.  s.),  . 

vi.  Hercepate  (e.),  1670. 

vi.  Hercules  (e.),  1572;  (s. 
1580. 
Hilary  (e.),  1641. 

vi.  Holophernes  (e.  ). 

vi.  Homer  (s.),  i59°- 
/.   Honora  (e.),  1585. 
/  HopeCE.).1 

vi.  Horatio  (e.),  1582. 
/.   Hosawna  (s.)>  1680. 
/.   Hulda  (e.  ),  1665. 
/.  Ilande  (e.),  1609. 
/.   Innocentia  (e.),  1657. 
Innocentius  (e.),  1655. 

?    Isett  (e.),  1593- 
/.   Israeli  (e.),  1607. 

m.  Itias  (e.),  1688. 

/    JACOBINE  (E.),  1559- 

?    Jannwick  (e.),  1614. 
m.  Jarois  (e.),  1598. 


1  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  trins,  so  baptized. 
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w.  Jar  pan  (e.),  1584. 
/  Jennifen  (e.),  1588. 

m.  Jeptha  (e.),  16 16. 

in.  Jerome  (s.),  1562. 
/.  Joke  (e.),  1625, 
Jole  (e.),  1677. 

in.  Jordan  (e.  ),  16 10. 
/  Juda  (E.),  1550. 
/.  Julyan  (e.),  1575- 

in.  Justice  (e.),  1551. 
/  Justinia  (e.),  16 19. 

Justinian  (e.),  1572. 
/.   Kenborow  (e.  ),  1603. 

in.  Kendricke  (e.),  1586. 

m.  Kenelm  (e.  ),  1696. 

in.  Ketchmee  (e.  ),  1647. 

m,  Knowgood  (e.),  1638. 

///.  Lemuell  (e.),  1626. 

?    Leones  (e.),  1587. 

m.  Libbes  (e.),  1564. 
Livewell  (e.),  1608. 

111.  Lomax  (e.),  1682. 
/.   Loury  (e.),  1584. 
f.   Lovage  (e.),  1642. 
/   Lovday  (e),  1627. 
/   Love  (e.),  1684. 
/.    Lovnia  (e.),  1586. 

;//.  Lucian  (e.),  1556. 
f.    Lucrece(E.),  1562. 
Magnus  (s.  ),  . 

m.  Magor  (s. ),  1627. 
/.   Maige  (s.),  1570. 
/.   Mailyn  (e.),  1585. 
/.   Mailie  (s.),  1580. 
/   Malthy  (e.),  1607. 

in.  Manncius  (e.  ),  1578. 
/.   Manny  (e.),  1697. 

m.  Manutius  (e.),  1578. 

m.  Marcellus  (e.),  1655. 

m.  Martiall  (e.),  1625. 

?    Masilnie  (e.),  1593. 
/.   Massee  (e.),  1696. 
/    Matheena  (e.),  1593. 
/   Mawsie  (s.),  1581. 
/   Melior  (e.),  1685. 
/.   Mercy  (e.),  16 14. 
/.   Micholl  (e.)»  1604. 
/   Milka  (e.),  1636. 

in.  Minnion  (e.),  1624. 
/   Mirabel  (e.),  1623  ;  (s.) 
i57o. 

/  Mouall  (e.),  1576. 
/.  Nannis  (s.)j  1574. 
/  Nicolas  (s.),  1650. 

Ninian  (s.).  1560. 
in.  Normand  (s.),  1568. 


?    Novell  (e.),  1572. 

?    Nymphas  (e.),  1664. 

vi.  Obediense  (e.),  1587. 

vi.  Octavian  (e.),  1577. 

/.    Odelia  (e.),  1596. 

m.  Offspring  (e.),  1650. 

/.   Oloffe  (E.),  1587. 

/   Onely  (e.),  1608. 

?    Orange  (e.),  1609. 

m.  Originall  (e.  ),  1607. 
Ottowell  (e.  ),  1603. 

m.  Otunias  (e.),  1675. 

m.  Oudart  (e.),  1698. 

m.  Palamedes  (s.),  i  595. 
/.   Pallas  (e.),  1578. 

;//.  Paracelsus  (e.),  1602. 

f.    Parnell  (e.),  1624. 

?    Parole  (e.),  1568. 

/    Parthenia  (E.),  1646. 

vi.  Paskall  (e.  ),  1 560. 

m.  Pasque  (e.  ),  1599. 

vi.  Pasquill  (e.  ),  1606. 

vi.  Passer  (e.  ),  1622. 
/   Patience  (e.),  1665. 
f.   Pediana  (e.),i679. 
/.   Peersie  (e.  ),  1614. 
/.   Penninah  (e.),  1656. 
/   Perentyan  (e.),  1587. 

vi.  Perin  (e.),  1582. 

vi.  Perpete  (e.),  1637. 
/   Petronella  (e.),  1621. 
/   Phage  (e.),  1632. 
/.   Phane  (e.),  1691. 

Pharow  (E. ),  164L 
/  Phenix  (e.),  1672. 
/,   Polexena  (e.),  1627. 

m.  Praise  (e.),  1632.1 

vi.  Prim  (e.),  1648. 
/   Prisca  (e.),  1672. 
f.   Prudence  (e.),  1610. 

?    Pyore  (e.),  1 600. 

?    Quaint  (e.),  1592. 
/.   Quinborow  (e.),  1603. 

vi.  Quintegeon  (s.),  1580. 

vi.  Quintine  (s.),  1569. 

m.  Raguel  (s.),  1589. 
/.  Rebona  (e.),  1612. 
f.    Rediviva  (e.),  1698. 

vi.  Rhemigius  (e.),  1664. 

?    Roche  (e.),  1612. 

?    Roman  (e.),  1582. 

vi.  Romball  (e.),  1603. 
/   Rout  (e.),  I57I- 

m.  Rutter  (e.),  1596. 

?    Rymer  (e.),  1575- 
/  Sabina  (e.),  1624. 


/   Sabrina  (e.),  1593. 
/.   Sackred  (e,),  1605. 
vi.  Salathiell  (e.),  1629. 
?    St.  (e.),  1625. 
f.   Sanite  (e.),  1608. 
f.    Saydewell  (E.),  1592. 
/.   Saynts  (e.),  1556. 
f.   Scollis  (e.  ),  1623. 
/.   Seball  (e.),  1665. 
in.  Sebastian  (e.),  1642. 
/.    Selina  (e.),  1652. 
/   Sence  (e.),  1548. 
vi.  Senior  (e.),  1636. 
vi.  Sextus  (e.  ),  1592. 
?    Sidery  (e.),  1625. 
f.   Silence  (e.),  1655. 
vi.  Silvester  (e.),  1608. 
/.   Sindonie  (e.  ),  1609. 
vi.  Sion  (e.),  1657.2 
/    Soneta  (e.),  1391. 
/.   Suramett  (e.),  1608. 
/   Suryell  (e.),  1602. 
/    Swena  (e.),  1602. 
/   Sythe  (e.),  1560. 
?    Tamarisk  (e.),  1598. 
vi.  Tamberlyn  (e.  ),  1659. 
vi.  Tangela  (e.),  1468. 
m.  Tegge  (e.),  1573- 
f.   Temperance  (e.  ),  1633. 
vi.  Tempus  (e.  ),  1598. 
/    Termaria  (e.),  1686. 
vi.  Terry  (e.  ),  1609. 
/   Thamer  (e.),  1585. 
/.   Thomasin  (e.  ),  1629. 
vi.  Tidder  (e.),  1584. 

Tobell  (e.),  1634. 
vi.  Tobias  (e.),  1575. 
/   Trewe  (e.),  1566. 
vi.  Trisham  (e.),  1664. 
vi.  Trixson  (e.  ),  1595. 

vi.  Troilus  (s.),   . 

f.   Tymothea  (s.),  1628. 

vi.  Ubey  (e.),  • 

/    Unisa  (e.),  1700. 
/    Uriana  (e.),  1695. 
vi.  Uryan  (e.),  1588. 
vi.  Utor  (e.),  1602. 
m.  Varguis  (e.),  1637. 
/  Varne  (e.),  1587. 

Vigorous  (e.),  1672. 
/.    Virtue  (e.),  1651. 
m.  Vulcan  (e.),  1640. 
?    Walgrave  (e.),  158S. 
/.    Winnick  (e.),  16 18. 
/   Wyborow  (e.),  1605. 

?     ZURIELL  (E.),  1605. 


1  This  was  the  name  of  Colonel  Barbon,  commonly  called  'Praise  God'  Barebones.  He  may  have 
added  1  God '  to  his  baptismal  name.    The  entry,  1632.  is  the  burial  of  a  child  of  his. 

2  'Sion  Hill.' 
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631.  A  Foreigner  in  Scotland,  1672. — Mr.  Hume  Brown  in  Early 
Travellers  in  Scotland,  1295-1689,  has  given  us  the  opinions  of  foreigners 
who  visited  Scotland.  In  many  cases  they  are  far  from  complimentary.  In 
the  report  of  the  Portland  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  14  Rep.,  pt  ii.,  page 
327)  is  printed  a  letter  from  Denis  de  Repas  to  Sir  Edward  Harley,  1672. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  give  the  portion  which  relates  to 
Scotland.  Ed. 

1 1  went  into  Scotland,  where  I  did  observe  the  people  not  to  be  at  all 
ingenious  for  any  kind  of  manufacture,  for  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not 
any  sort  of  good  commodity  made  in  Scotland.  I  have  been  there  three 
times,  once  out  of  England  and  twice  out  of  Holland,  and  did  travel  above 
two  hundred  miles  beyond  Edinburgh  towards  the  north.  I  may  assure 
your  honour  that  in  all  my  travels  I  never  saw  a  nation  in  general  more 
nasty,  lazy,  and  least  ingenious  in  matter  of  manufactures  than  they 
are,  as  by  word  of  mouth  I  may  in  time  the  better  relate  to  your  honour. 
In  several  places,  though,  nature  doth  afford  them  all  manner  of  materials 
to  build  houses,  they  are  so  lazy  that  they  had  rather  lay  in  cabins  covered 
hardly  with  earth  and  turfs,  and  so  be  exposed  to  the  injury  of  the 
weather,  than  to  take  the  pains  to  build  as  they  do  anywhere  else,  nay, 
amongst  the  Highlanders  they  live  like  savages,  and  go  half  naked.  That 
people  is  so  lazy  that  generally,  except  in  the  great  towns,  they  do  not  do 
so  much  as  bake  bread,  though  they  may  have  plenty  of  corn,  but  make 
nastily  a  kind  of  stuff  with  oat  half  grinded,  which  they  do  call  cake — 
which  hath  no  more  taste  or  relish  than  a  piece  of  wooden  trencher.  I 
was  forced  for  two  months  time,  in  the  north,  in  a  place  called  Rothimay, 
to  live  altogether  upon  pap  for  want  of  bread.  The  Scotch  men  and 
Scotch  horses  live  altogether  upon  the  same  diet,  I  mean  upon  oats,  for 
there  is  not  a  horse  in  thirty  to  whom  hay  is  afforded ;  their  bread  is  made 
of  oats,  and  so  is  their  bonny  ale.  Was  I  to  give  your  honour  a  whole 
description  both  of  their  humours  and  of  their  nasty,  "  sloving  and  scabby  " 
way  of  living  amongst  them,  I  should  have  matter  enough  for  a  dozen  of 
copious  letters.  ...  I  do  speak  so  much  of  Scotland  by  reason  that  being 
your  neighbours,  I  do  wonder  that  they  do  not  take  something  after  the 
English,  which  through  all  the  world  are  counted  the  most  ingenious  in 
all  manner  of  manufactures,  as  cloth,  serge,  woollen  stockings,  silk  stock- 
ings, both  woven  and  knitted,  which  I  have  seen  transported  to  Naples, 
Messina,  Palermo,  etc.,  all  places  whence  silk  is  transported  into  England. 
All  sort  of  leather,  scarlet  cloth,  gloves,  watches,  knives,  etc.  In  Scot- 
land there  is  good  wool  enough  and  plentiful,  yet  they  do  not  make  any 
sort  of  cloth,  but  send  it  over  to  Holland.  They  make  in  the  north,  about 
Aberdeen,  great  store  of  a  kind  of  coarse  baize,  which  they  call  plaiding 
from  fourpence  to  eightpence  the  ell ;  from  the  price  your  honour  may 
judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  stuff.  They  do  make  also  abundance  of  stock- 
ings in  those  parts  ;  they  cost  but  very  little  money,  yet  are  they  too  dear, 
for  they  are  "  stock  nought,"  and  most  nastily  made.  They  have  abundance 
of  goat,  bucks,  and  deer-skins,  but  they  do  not  take  the  pains  to  dress 
them  as  well  as  their  hides.  They  do  send  them  to  Holland.  I  have 
dealt  in  all  those  sort  of  goods,  and  so  I  must  needs  know  the  price  of 
them.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  my  ready  money  I  did  lay  it  all  in  Aberdeen's 
stockings,  and  so  I  did  return  to  Holland,  where  I  had  them  dyed,  then 
carried  them  into  Germany,  and  from  place  to  place  I  sold  some  by  gross 
only.' 
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632.  Old  Cross  at  Minnigaff. — The  drawing  here  given  represents 
another  old  cross  at  Minnigaff,  which  though  ruder  than  the  one  given 
vol.  ix.  p.  21,  is  of  some  interest.  C.  H.  M.  J. 


633.  A  Scottish  King's  Wedding  Banquet. — Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  events  which  occurred  during  the  long  reign  of  the  third  Henry 
of  England  was  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter,  to  the 
young  King  of  Scotland.  This  event,  which  was  solemnised  at  York  on 
the  morrow  of  Christmas  in  the  year  1 251,  receives  much  notice  in  the 
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contemporary  documents  stored  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  From  the 
Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland  for  the  years  uo8to  1272, 
we  learn  that  the  preparations  were  on  a  truly  royal  scale.  Besides  the 
thousands  of  hens,  hundreds  of  swine,  hares,  and  partridges ;  scores  of 
swans,  cranes,  peacocks,  and  pheasants;  the  ' brawns,'  without  which  no 
mediaeval  feast  was  complete,  and  '  salmon  calewar '  from  Cumberland  and 
Newcastle,  commanded  by  writ  from  Windsor;  herrings  by  the  last; 
I  haddoc,  congres,'  and  other  fish,  in  thousands,  were  ordered  to  be  bought 
at  Scarborough.  The  seneschals  of  Galtrees  and  other  forests  were 
commanded  to  send  hinds,  does,  boars,  swine,  and  roes,  by  the  hundred 
to  stock  the  royal  larder  at  York.  And  the  consumption  of  wines 
amounted  to  no  less  than  132  casks,  costing  the  then  enormous  sum  of 
^221,  8s.  8d.,  in  addition  to  what  was  supplied  from  the  royal  cellars. 
Besides  this  profusion  of  meats  and  drinks,  the  adornments  of  the  body 
were  not  forgotten.  The  'philosophy  of  clothes'  as  regards  outward 
splendour  was  well  understood  in  those  days ;  and  one  cannot  read 
without  interest  of  the  robes  of  samite  trimmed  with  ermine  and  miniver 
for  the  royal  parents  of  the  bride ;  the  '  queyntisis,'  or  quaint  devices  of 
violet  sarnite,  with  the  three  leopards  embroidered  both  on  front  and 
back,  for  Henry  himself ;  the  robes  of  cloth  of  gold  with  maunches ;  the 
tabards  of  the  same  precious  stuff,  with  leopards  of  golden  skin  and  other 
most  quaint  devices  in  plenty,  to  be  worn  at  church  by  the  youthful  Prince 
Edward  and  his  three  attendant  knights ;  of  the  fair  sword  with  silken 
scabbard ;  the  '  precious  couch,'  and  gilt  spurs  for  his  knighthood,  given 
to  the  young  bridegroom.  We  know  less  about  the  bridal  attire  than  we 
could  wish,  for,  most  unfortunately,  the  'schedule  of  certain  things' 
enclosed  with  the  writ  commanding  the  Treasurer  and  Edward  of 
Westminster,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  court  jeweller,  to  lay  out  200 
marks  for  the  princess,  is  lost  as  irrecoverably  as  the  king's  numerous 
verbal  instructions.  But  the  two  fair  saddles  and  ornate  reins,  and  two 
more  with  scarlet  '  sambucas '  and  many  jewels,  the  rich  and  precious 
couch  similar  to  her  husband's,  the  ten  cloths  of  gold  '  to  take  to  Scotland,' 
the  green  robes  for  her  maidens,  the  robe  of  scarlet  and  miniver  for  her 
lady  of  honour,  the  gold  and  silver  cups  and  vases  and  posnet,  fermails 
and  rings  'of  price'  given  to  the  bride,  are  all  recorded.  The  interests  of 
religion  were  amply  provided  for,  as  the  ecclesiastical  antiquary  will  see  in 
a  list  of  the  ornaments  of  the  chapels  of  the  bride  and  her  brother 
Edward,  and  their  cost  charged  on  the  Irish  revenues.  The  poor  of 
York  were  remembered — a  pleasing  feature  in  the  pageant — the  king's 
almoner  being  empowered  to  distribute  cloth  and  boots,  the  price  of  both 
carefully  specified.  Precious  cloths  were  given  in  the  form  of  robes  to 
stranger  knights;  costly  jewels  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward;  a  chaplet  to 
the  queen-mother  of  Scotland ;  and  an  ouche  to  Earl  Patric,  the  only 
noble  recorded  as  so  honoured.  The  event  took  place,  as  we  have  said, 
on  the  morrow  of  Christmas  1251,  and  on  the  following  day  Henry  bound 
himself  to  pay,  as  his  daughter's  '  maritagium]  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
marks  within  four  years  from  Easter  next  thereafter.  The  dowry  was 
certainly  small  contrasted  with  the  splendour  of  the  marriage  festivities, 
and  the  fact  that  Henry  gave  thirty  thousand  marks  to  his  sister,  the 
Empress  of  Germany.  What  was  still  worse,  it  was  not  paid  for  many 
years,  notwithstanding  repeated  applications  by  Alexander.  However, 
the  two  royal  children,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  despatched  with 
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all  honour  to  Scotland,  the  king  pardoning  a  number  of  outlaws  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  being  commanded  to  make 
the  Scotch  king  New  Year's  gifts  at  Newcastle.  Frequent  messages  and 
letters  passed  between  Queen  Eleanor  and  her  child  ;  and  one  sees  the 
loving  parent's  maternal  care  in  the  'three  veils  and  three  yellow  hoods' 
sent  to  Scotland  to  shield  the  little  queen  from  the  northern  blasts. 
Turning  our  attention  to  the  preparations  for  the  combined  Christmas  and 
nuptial  festivities,  we  find  that  the  first  instructions  were  issued  by  the 
king  himself  from  Windsor  on  the  28th  of  October  1251,  when  the  Sheriff 
of  Lincoln  is  commanded  to  buy  for  the  king's  use,  1000  hens,  300 
partridges,  30  swans,  20  cranes,  25  peacocks,  50  pheasants,  50  rabbits, 
and  300  hares,  against  the  next  Christmas,  and  send  them  to  York,  so  as 
to  be  ready  on  the  third  day  before  that  feast ;  and  the  king,  on  learning 
the  cost,  will  allow  it.  Similar  writ  to  the  Sheriff  of  York  for  3000  hens, 
50  partridges,  60  pheasants,  20  cranes,  30  swans,  30  peacocks,  100 
rabbits,  400  hares,  200  swine,  and  20  brawns  with  heads.  Similar  writ 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  for  100  swine,  1000  hens,  500  partridges, 
30  pheasants,  15  peacocks,  15  cranes,  15  swans,  100  rabbits,  300  hares, 
and  15  brawns.  Similar  to  the  Bailiffs  of  Lincoln  for  to  cranes,  10  swans, 
10  peacocks,  30  pheasants,  and  —  partridges.  Similarly  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Lancaster  for  100  swine,  300  partridges,  40  pheasants,  20  cranes,  15 
swans,  20  peacocks,  100  rabbits,  300  hares,  1000  hens,  and  20  brawns. 
Similarly  to  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  for  1000  hens,  300  partridges, 
20  cranes,  15  swans,  20  peacocks,  40  pheasants,  50  rabbits,  15  brawns, 
50  salmon  '  calewar '  (Halliwell  defines  1  calivered '  as  '  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  manner');  these  salmon  to  be  put  'in  pane.'  Similarly  to  the 
Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  York  for  10  cranes,  10  swans,  40  pheasants,  and  200 
partridges.  Similarly  to  the  Bailiffs  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  buy  30 
salmon  calewar  to  put  in  pane.  On  the  18th  of  November,  the  King 
being  at  Feckenham,  commands  the  keepers  of  his  wines  at  York  to 
deliver  of  the  better  sort  to  Robert  de  Montepessolano,  two  casks  of 
white  wine  ' ad gartriofilatium'  (to  make  gilliflower  wine),  and  one  cask  of 
red  wine  to  make  claret  thereof,  for  the  King's  use,  against  the  instant 
Christmas ;  and  Robert  is  commanded  to  hasten  to  York  and  make  the 
said  gartriofilatium  and  claret,  as  he  is  wont  in  past  years.  On  the  25th 
of  November,  the  King,  being  at  Derby,  orders  the  seneschal  of  the  forest 
of  Gaultrees  to  provide  200  does,  and  have  them  at  York  for  the  King's 
use  by  Christmas  instant.  On  the  next  day,  the  King,  being  at  Nottingham, 
again  writes  to  the  seneschal  of  Gaultrees  forest  commanding  him  to  take 
there  50  roes  for  the  king's  use  and  deliver  them  to  the  Sheriff  of  York,  to 
be  ready  there  three  days  before  Christmas  instant.  Likewise  to  the 
seneschal  of  Langwath  forest  to  take  therein  50  hinds  and  50  roes,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  Sheriff  of  York;  and  William  de  Ireby  is  commanded 
to  aid  in  taking  them.  But  this  particular  writ  is  returned  as  'cancelled,' 
as  they  took  nothing  in  the  forest.  Later  in  the  day,  the  seneschal  of 
Gaultrees  is  commanded  to  take  100  hinds,  and  boars  and  swine  to  the 
number  of  100,  and  deliver  them  to  the  Sheriff  of  York,  to  be  carried 
there  by  Christmas ;  and  William  de  Ireby  is  ordered  to  aid  in  their 
capture.  On  the  same  day  the  King  directs  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  to 
receive  200  hinds  which  Geoffrey  de  Langley,  the  Justiciar  of  the  forest, 
will  deliver  to  him,  and  salt  them  well,  and  carry  them  to  York,  so  as  to 
be  in  the  King's  larder  there  at  latest  on  Thursday  next  before  the  feast 
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of  the  Lord's  Nativity.  On  the  28th  of  November,  the  King,  being  still 
at  Nottingham,  directs  the  Sheriff  of  York  to  receive  150  hinds  and  too 
boars  and  sows,  which  the  Seneschal  of  the  King's  forest  of  Pickering  will 
deliver  to  him  ;  and  50  roes  which  the  Seneschal  of  the  King's  forest  of 
Galtrees  will  deliver  to  him  \  and  50  hinds  and  50  roes  which  the  Seneschal 
of  the  King's  forest  of  Langwath  will  deliver  to  him ;  and  carry  them  to 
York  against  the  instant  feast  of  the  Lord's  Nativity,  to  be  delivered  to 
Stephen  Bauzan  and  others  whom  the  King  has  sent  there  to  make 
provision ;  and  to  have  them  ready  there  on  the  third  day  before  the  said 
feast.  From  another  source  we  learn  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  about 
this  day  sent  the  King  a  present  of  sixty  fine  fat  oxen  for  the  purposes 
of  the  feast,  and  that  they  were  duly  delivered  to  the  said  Stephen  Bauzan. 
The  next  day  the  King  directs  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  to  cause  the  27 
bucks  he  has  in  his  custody,  which  were  delivered  to  him  by  Baldwin  de 
Paunton,.to  be  carried  forthwith  to  York  and  delivered  to  the  keeper  of 
the  King's  larder,  by  tally.  On  the  1st  of  December  the  King  directs  the 
Sheriff  of  Northampton  to  cause  all  the  venison  received  by  him  for  the 
King's  use,  both  from  the  King's  forest  of  Rockingham  and  elsewhere,  to 
be  carried  forthwith  to  York  and  delivered  to  the  keepers  of  the  King's 
larder  there,  by  tally,  against  the  instant  feast  of  the  Lord's  Nativity. 
Three  days  later  the  King  sends  William  his  fisherman  to  fish  in  the 
King's  vivary  of  Fosse  against  the  instant  Christmas,  directing  the  Sheriff 
of  York  to  permit  and  aid  him  with  advice,  and  to  keep  the  fish  caught, 
safe  in  some  stew  {stud)  against  the  King's  arrival.  On  the  7th  of 
December  the  Bailiffs  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  are  commanded,  notwith- 
standing the  King's  command  elsewhere  for  30  salmon  '  calewar,'  to  send 
200  salmon  to  York  by  Christmas;  and  on  the  12th,  the  King,  being  still 
at  Nottingham,  directs  his  Bailiffs  of  Scarborough  to  buy  forthwith  there 
five  lasts  of  good  herring,  1000  'mulwelle  (mullets?),  10,000  'haddoc/ 
and  500  'congres,'  and  send  them  to  York  against  the  instant  feast  of  the 
Lord's  Nativity.  On  the  1 5th  the  King  commands  the  keeper  of  Gaultrees 
forest  to  allow  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  to  hunt  when  passing  through 
the  same,  and  to  have  what  he  takes.  On  the  20th  of  December,  the  King, 
being  at  Thorpe,  commands  the  keeper  of  Langwade  Forest  to  take  as  many 
roes  as  he  can,  and  send  them  to  York  by  Christmas.  And  Richard  de  Murers 
is  commanded  to  assist  him  with  hounds,  bows,  nets,  and  all  other  engines  he 
can  bring.  On  the  5th  of  January  1252,  writs  were  issued  to  the  Treasurer 
and  Chamberlains  for  payment  to  the  following  merchants  of  wines  : — 


Bartholomew  of  Winchelsea, 

17 

casks 

;  of  wine, 

£31 

9 

0 

Arnold  de  Camaide, 

4 

do. 

do., 

7 

8 

0 

William  Gaillarde, 

do. 

do., 

19 

5 

0 

Bartholomew  de  Dune, 

33 

do. 

do., 

57 

15 

0 

John  de  Bayne, 

16 

do. 

do., 

28 

0 

0 

William  Frenkel, 

20 

do. 

do., 

35 

0 

0 

William  de  Cambern', 

4 

do. 

of  French  wine, 

5 

6 

8 

Jaket  of  Rouen, 

2 

do. 

do., 

2 

13 

4 

Elyas  de  Beaumont, 

15 

do. 

do., 

20 

0 

0 

Ralf  de  Treuville, 

7 

do. 

do., 

9 

6 

8 

Hugh  of  Allerton, 

3  casks 

of  wine, 

5 

5 

0 

[132] 
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8 

~8] 

All  the  above  wine  was  bought  for  the  King's  use  by  the  hands  of 
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Robert  de  Dacre  at  York,  against  the  late  feast  of  the  Lord's  Nativity 
On  the  same  day  the  King  by  writ  to  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  ordered 
allowance  to  Robert  de  Creppinges,  Sheriff  of  York,  in  the  farm  of  the 
county,  of  ^n,  4s.  laid  out  by  the  King's  precept  on  119  swine,  bought 
for  the  King's  use  against  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  Nativity;  also  of 
17s.  8d.,  laid  out  as  above  on  1992  hens  bought  for  the  same  feast ; 
also  of  nos.  4d.,  expended  by  him  in  the  carriage  of  the  King's  wines  and 
discharging  same.  Orders  were  also  issued  for  the  payment  to  Robert  de 
Lathun,  Sheriff  of  Lancaster,  in  the  farm  of  the  county,  of  ^"io,  17s.  6Jd., 
laid  out  by  him  as  above,  for  102  swine  and  carrying  them  to  York.  Also 
of  42s.  laid  out  by  him  for  424  hens  bought  for  the  King,  and  their 
carriage  to  York  for  the  said  feast.  A  similar  writ  for  allowance  to 
William  Heirun,  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  in  his  county  farm,  of 
^£io,  15s.  laid  out  by  him  on  100  swine  and  their  carriage  to  York  for 
said  feast.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  there  was  issued  a  similar 
writ  for  allowance  to  Robert  le  Vavasur,  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  in  the 
issues  of  his  county,  of  14s.  laid  out  by  the  King's  precept  in  carriage  of 
89  boars  and  sows  from  Nottingham  to  York,  against  the  late  feast  of  the 
Lord's  Nativity;  and  2s.  4d.  expended  by  the  same  authority  in  salting 
27  bucks,  taken  by  Baldwin  de  Panton  in  Shirewood  forest,  and  delivered 
by  him  to  said  Sheriff  to  be  salted.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the 
poor  were  not  forgotten,  for  on  the  1st  of  December  1251,  the  King 
enjoins  his  Bailiffs  of  York  to  cause  friar  Roger,  the  King's  almoner,  to 
have  in  the  city  of  York,  against  the  instant  feast  of  the  Lord's  Nativity, 
500  ells  of  cloth,  price  of  the  ell,  7d.  or  8d.  at  most;  and  165  pairs  of 
boots,  the  price  of  each  pair  of  one  part  to  be  4jd. ;  of  each  pair  of  the 
second  part,  5d.  ;  and  of  each  pair  of  the  third  part,  5jd.  ;  for  distribution 
among  the  poor,  to  be  ready  for  Roger  by  the  Thursday  next  before  said 
feast.  And  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  the  King,  at  the  instance  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage,  pardons  a  number  of 
persons  outlawed  for  murders  and  other  crimes.  Peter  Chaceporc,  the  keeper 
of  the  King's  wardrobe,  was  also  commanded  to  include  in  the  King's 
wardrobe  about  to  arrive  at  York  at  Christmas,  as  much  scarlet  and  other 
precious  cloth  as  will  make  ten  or  twelve  robes  for  stranger  knights  coming 
to  the  said  feast.  On  the  21st  of  November,  Edward  of  Westminster  [the 
King's  jeweller],  is  commanded  to  procure  with  all  haste  a  fair  sword, 
with  '  scauberg '  of  silk,  and  silver  pommel,  well  and  ornately  covered,  and 
a  fair  belt  attached,  so  that  the  King  may  have  it  at  York  in  order  to 
decorate  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  with  the  knightly  belt  (cingulo 
mtlttari),  at  the  instant  Christmas.  The  said  Edward  is  also  commanded 
to  have  made  without  delay  a  pair  of  silver  gilt  spurs,  with  silken  ligaments 
becomingly  and  ornately  made,  so  that  the  King  may  have  them  at  York 
at  Christmas  instant  for  the  use  of  the  said  King  of  Scotland.  William 
de  Haverhulle  and  Edward  of  Westminster  were  also  commanded  to  have 
made  without  delay  for  the  use  of  Margaret,  the  King's  daughter,  two  fair 
and  becoming  (decentes)  saddles,  viz.,  one  with  a  silken  'sabutus,'  and  the 
other  with  a  scarlet  '  sabutus,'  with  ornate  and  becoming  reins,  and  other 
things  fitting ;  that  the  King's  daughter  may  have  them  ready  at  York  on 
the  instant  Christmas.  The  instructions  to  Roger  the  tailor,  and  others, 
respecting  the  preparation  of  the  royal  wardrobes,  are  very  full  and  interest- 
ing, though  somewhat  marred  by  numerous  verbal  orders,  and  the  loss  of 
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the  1  cedula '  enclosed  with  the  precept  issued  by  the  King  on  the  8th 
November  1251.  The  King  also  provided  all  the  ornaments  for  his 
daughter's  chapel,  viz.,  one  pair  of  silver  basins,  chalice,  two  phials,  books, 
vestments,  tunic,  dalmatic,  double  chasuble,  viz.,  a  1  festival  and  a  ferial 
one,'  and  all  other  ornaments.  And  in  April  1252,  he  commanded  his 
Treasurer  and  Chamberlains  of  Ireland,  to  pay  to  Adam  de  Basing,  citizen 
of  London,  or  his  messenger  ^"87,  13s.  7d.,  for  a  broidered  chasuble,  and 
other  two  chasubles  of  silk  of  divers  colours,  a  broidered  cope,  and  other 
five  copes  of  silk  of  divers  colours,  two  pairs  of  tunics  and  dalmatics  of 
divers  colours,  two  pairs  of  broidered  apparels,  with  stoles,  '  fanulis,' 
anieces,  '  poingnells,'  and  c  lamballes,'  and  a  third  pair  not  broidered,  and 
one  border  of  orphrey  for  the  altar ;  and  for  five  albs,  six  surplices,  two 
rochets,  and  six  towels  given  by  the  King  to  the  chapel  of  the  King's 
daughter,  Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland. 

J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly,  B.A. 

634.  Public  Records  (viii.  172,  ix.  26,  79). — It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  print  in  The  Index  Library  Calendars  of  Scottish  Documents 
preserved  at  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere,  in  similar  style  to  the  other 
Calendars  already  appearing  therein. 

If  the  names  of  from  50  to  60  fresh  subscribers  interested  in  such 
calendars  could  be  got,  a  Scottish  series  would  be  at  once  started,  and  in 
return  for  the  annual  guinea  subscription  they  would  not  only  get  some 
eight  sheets  (128  pages)  of  matter  of  interest  to  themselves,  but  also  the 
other  Calendars,  etc.,  relating  more  particularly  to  England,  that  already 
are  appearing  in  The  Index  Library. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  on  the  subject,  and  to  know 
which  Calendars  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  print. 

Names  of  intending  subscribers  will  also  be  received  by  the  Editor  of 
The  Scottish  Antiquary.  E.  A.  Fry. 

172  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 

635.  Birth  Brieve  of  Mr.  David  Nairne,  1687. — Documents  have 
been  sent  to  us  which  we  think  worth  presenting  to  our  readers  in  extenso 
— not  that  they  will  prove  by  any  means  light  reading,  but  they  explain  the 
means  taken  by  Scotsmen,  who  settled  abroad,  to  prove  their  gentle  blood. 
We  have  alluded  (vol.  iv.  p.  86)  to  the  birth  brieves  existing  at  Aberdeen, 
which  seem  to  have  been  granted  by  the  city  authorities,  and  we  have  met 
with  a  case  where  the  clerk  of  a  small  but  old  royal  burgh  granted  a  '  bore 
brieve,'  and  certified  the  '  seize  quarterings '  of  a  neighbour  who  had  gone 
to  Sweden.  The  descent  as  given  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  im- 
aginary. In  the  papers  printed  below  we  have,  however,  a  specimen  of 
genuine  and  trustworthy  work. 

Such  papers  may  exist  in  the  Lyon  Office,  or  may  lie  hid  in  family 
charter-chests,  but  their  rarity  is  our  chief  excuse  for  inflicting  this  one,  with 
all  its  tedious  verbiage,  on  our  long-suffering  readers.  In  anticipation  of 
some  grumbling,  we  will  promise  not  to  repeat  the  offence.  The  papers 
have  been  kindly  lent  us  by  Mr.  James  Ronaldson  Lyell,  1  Carlung  Place, 
Edinburgh.  Ed. 
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II. 

Endorsed:   'Testificat  of  the   Gcncalogie  or  pedigree  of  Mr.  David 
Nairne.'  1687. 

We  underscribers  as  being  Representees  and  nearest  relations  of  the 
respective  families  aftermentioned  By  these  presents  Testifie  and  declair 
to  all  and  sundrie  qm  it  does  or  may  concern  and  speciallie  to  the  right 
honourable  the  Lords  of  his  maties  most  honourable  privie  councell  and 
to  his  maties  Lyon  King  of  Armes  that  Mr.  David  Nairne  is 
second  Lawll  son  procreat  betwixt  Sir  Thomas  Nairne  of  Sandford  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Barclay  which  Sir  Thomas  was  eldest  lawll  son  procreat 
betwixt  Allexr  Nairne  of  Sandford  and  Mrs.  Penelope  Mathew  which 
Allexr  Nairne  was  Lawll  son  to  George  Nairne  of  Sandford  and  Beatrix 
Martin  Lawll  daughter  procreat  betwixt  Thomas  Martin  of  Lathens  and 
Heriat  daughter  to  Ramornie  which  George  Nairne  was 
Lawll  son  to  George  Nairne  of  Sandford  and  Barbara  Ramsay  Daughter 
to  Breckmont  and  which  Mrs.  Penelope  Mathew  father's  mother  to  the 
sd  Mr.  David  Nairne  was  Lawll  daughter  procreat  betwixt  Edward  Mathew 
of  Esquire  in  the  kingdome  of  England  and  Penelope  Hervie 

Lawll  daughter  to  Ralph  Hervie  of  Esquire  and  Maud  Shaltoune 

daughter  to  Mr.  Christopher  Shaltoun  also  of  England  and  which 
Edward  Mathew  was  Lawll  son  to  Richard  Mathew  of  London  Esquire 
and  Ann  Baverley  daughter  to  Anthony  Baverley  Esquire  and  that  the 
said  Mrs.  Margaret  Barclay  mother  to  the  said  Mr.  David  Nairne  was 
lawll  daughter  procreat  betwixt  Sir  David  Barclay  of  Colarnie  and  Dame 
Leslie  which  Sir  David  was  lawll  son  procreat  betwixt  Sir 
David  Barclay  of  Colarnie  and  Mrs.  Balfour  lawll  daughter  to 

James  Lord  Burghley  and  who  was  son  to  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Mount- 
quhannie  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Balfour  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  which  last  Sir  David  Barclay  was  lawll  son  to  Sir 
David  Barclay  of  Colarnie  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weems  daughter  to  Sir 
John  Weems  of  that  ilk  now  Earl  of  Weems  and  which  Dame 
Leslie  mother's  mother  to  the  said  Mr.  David  Nairne  was  lawll  daughter 
procreat  betwixt  Patrick  Leslie  Lord  Lindores  and  Lady  Jean  Stewart 
daughter  to  Patrick  Earle  of  Orkney  base  son  to  King  James  ye  5th  of 
Scotland  and  Lady  Jean  Kennedy,  daughter  to  Gilbert  Earl  of  Cassills 
descended  of  the  Royall  family  by  her  mother  and  which 

Patrick  Lord  Lindores  was  lawll  son  to  Andrew  Earle  of  Rothes  and 
Lady  Isabella  Hamiltone  daughter  to  Sir  James  Hamiltone  of  Evandale 
all  which  wee  the  fornamed  persones  for  our  severall  and  respective 
interests  in  the  families  above  mentioned  doe  attest  and  we  doe  heirby 
declair  the  aforsaid  Genealogy  to  be  the  true  pedigree  and  descent  of  the 
same  Mr.  David  Nairne.  And  in  testimonie  therof  we  have  subscribed 
these  presents  with  our  hands  this  present  yeir  1687. 

Nairne  of  S.  foord  Margaret  Rothes  Hamiltone 

Ar:  Makgill  of  Kemback 

mar  on  Janet  Ramsay  heirin  ,  Margaret  Wemyss  Cassills 

of  Brachmont 

Robert  Heriot  of  Gordon  tutor  to  Colarnie  Lindores 

Ramorny  Burghlie 

Balfour. 
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(Note  overleaf.) 

Edinburgh  the  24th  day  of  February  1687  That  this  is  the  Certificat 
produced  befor  the  Counsell  in  favoures  of  the  within  named  Mr.  David 
Nairne  and  qrupon  a  birth  breive  is  to  pass  by  order  of  Counsell  is 
attested  by  me  Sir  William  Patersone  clerk  of  his  maties  privy  Counsell. 

Will.  Patersone. 

III. 

Endorsed:  'Act  and  recommendation  for  expeeding  a  Birth  breive  in 
favour  of  Mr.  David  Nairne.' 
At  Edinburgh  the  twentieth  fourth  day  of  Febry  jj  vi  and  eighty 
seven  years.  Anent  a  petition  presented  by  Mr.  David  Nairne,  shewing 
that  the  petitioner  haveing  lived  in  France  these  sevall  years  by  gone,  and 
being  now  resolved  to  settle  yr,  is  desyrous  to  have  a  Birth  breive  pedigree 
past  under  his  Maties  seall  of  this  kingdome  and  to  that  end  has  prepared 
ane  ample  certificat  of  his  descent  under  the  sealls  and  subscriptions  of 
the  persones  of  quality  and  gentlemen,  who  ar  the  representatives  or 
nearest  relationes  of  the  respective  Families  from  qh  he  is  descended  as 
the  same  yr  produced  does  and  therfor  Humbly  supplicating 

that  order  and  warrant  might  be  granted  in  maner  and  to  ye  effect,  and 
The  Lords  of  his  Maties  privy  counsell  having  heard  and 
considered  the  forsd  petition  w*  the  testificat  above  mentioned  yrwl  pro- 
duced doe  herby  grant  order  and  warrant  to  the  of  his  maties 
chan  eerie,  or  yr  deputes  to  exten  the  said  birth  breive  to  the  petitioner  in 
dew  forme,  and  recommend  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  grant  to  his 
Deput  Keeper  of  the  Great  seall  to  append  the  same  yr  to 

Edenr  by  me  Will  Patterone, 

ClarS:Conc. 

IV. 

Jacobus  Dei  gratia,  Scotiae,  Angliae,  Franciae,  et  Hiberniae,  Rex, 
fideiq  defensor  Universis  et  singulis  Imperatori  semper  Augusto,  Regibus 
serenissimis,  pontificibus  pientissimis,  principibus  et  Ducibus  serenissimis, 
civitatum  Consulibus  amplissimis,  Necnon,  omnibus  prouinciarum,  classium, 
castroru1  praefectis  summis,  aliisq  deniq  cunctis,  supremam  vel  subor- 
dinatam  quamcunq  potentiam  ubicunq  exercentibus,  pietatis  radiis  et 
virtutis  gloria  fulgentibus.  Atqe  caeteris  quibuscunq  patentes  hasce 
nostras  Literas  intellecturis.  S.  P.  D.  Quandoquidem  summa  et  sedula 
eorum  quibus  administrate  Rei  publicae  est  commissa  cura  et  studium 
esse  debet,  ut  inculpatae  probitatis  sectatoribus,  et  de  se  bene  merentibus, 
debitus  honos  et  praemia  promenta  conferantur,  et  ut  scelerum  nequitia, 
infames,  contemptui  et  justis  suppliciis  subjiciantur.  Nos  quidem 
hactenus,  ne  in  his  neglegentius  providisse  videremur,  obnixe,  quantum  e 
re  nata  fieri  potuit  dedimus  et  in  posterim  semper  dabimus  operam,  ut 
quacunq  Generosi  sanguinis  praeclarive  facinoris,  a  majoribus  derivata 
sunt  jura  et  encomia,  eadem  apud  posteros,  nisi  ipsi  abintegritate 
majorum  suorum  desciverint,  quam  longissima  fieri  possit  serie,  sarta  et 
tecta  maneant.  Quo,  et  ipsi  postgeniti,  stematis  sui  memores  nihil 
parentum  amplitudine  aut  integra  fama,  indignum  committant,  sed  ad 
parem  accensi  laudem,  aliquam  propria  virtute  nitoris  accessionem, 
claritudini  majorum  superaddant,  et  sic  majori,  vel  conatu  saltern,  pari, 
proavos  semulati  claros  se  patria  alumnos  et  Regi  suo,  probos  se  cives 
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prestent.  Atq  nc  quid  de  Gentis  suae  splendore  culpa  sua  aut  desidia 
deccdat,  ingentibus  votis  et  viribus  invictis  contendant;  Atque  adeo 
inde  est,  et  merito  quidem  quod  generis  nobilitate,  illustrem,  et  doctis- 
simum  virum,  Dominum  Davidem  Nairn  filium  secundo  genitum, 
Domini  Thomas  Nairn  a  Sandfoord  equitis  aurati  (fidelis  serenissimi  nostri 
patris,  beatae  memoriae,  in  antiquo  nostro  Scotiae  Regno,  Subditi) 
natalibus,  moribus  amaenis  et  eruditione  praeclarO  multisq  nobis  nominibus 
charissimum,  hac  nostra  commendatione  tanquam  benevolentia  tessera 
exornare  volumus.  Numq  ipse,  eximiae  suae  fidei  Literaturae  et  fortitudinis, 
multa  et  praeclara,  qua  domi,  qua  peregre,  praesertim  in  Gallia,  indicia  usq 
eo  dederit,  ut  majorum  suorum  lumini,  lucis  suae  accessione,  non  parum 
addidisse  videretur.  Nos  pariter  veritati  appertae  atq  honoribus  et 
muniis  a  majoribus  nostris  serenissimis,  Scotorum  Regibus,  in  illius 
majores  collatis,  ex  a  quo  et  bono  nostrum  firmum  testimonium  quod  ipsi 
beneficii  loco  apud  exteros,  apud  quos  sedes  suus  posuerit,  esse  possit, 
ab  illustrissimis  ejus  consanguineis  suppliciter  rogati,  haud  denegare 
voluimus.  Post  factum  itaq  a  prudentissimis  et  doctissimis  viris  quibus 
id  numeris  demandatum  est,  diligenti  inquisitionem  de  stemmate  et 
prosapia  praedicti  illustris  viri,  compertum  est  nobis  Nos  idcirco  notum 
ac  certum  facimus  et  manifestum  esse  publice  testamur  praedilectum  civem 
nostrum  Dominum  Davidem  Nairn  legitimum  e  legitimo  thoro  et 
matrimonio  ex  utroq  parente  illustri  et  generoso  natum  esse  et  ex 
nobilissimis  et  admodum  praeclaris  familiis  paternum  et  maternum  genus 
jam  multis  retro  seculis  traxisse ;  Ut  pote  ortum  praedicto  patre  illustri  et 
honorabili  viro,  domino  Thoma  Nairn,  barone  de  Sandfoord  equite  aurato 
(qui  rei  bellicae  cupidus  in  Galliam  dum  adhuc  juvenis  Migravit,  ibiq  apud 
christianissimum  Regem  centurionis  fortissimi  officio  et  honore  perfunge- 
batur  deinde  adicto  serenissimo  patre  nostro  Carolo  primo  Britaniarum 
Monarcha  faelicissimae  memoriae  dificillimis  temporibus  revocatus,  pro 
Regia  authoritate  contra  perduelles  in  Anglia  subditos,  adeo  streune  se 
gessit,  ut  in  ipsis  castris  Regiis  dignitate  equestri  merito  exornatus  sit),  et 
Matre  domina  Margareta  Barclay  avo  vero  paterno,  domino  Alexandro 
Nairn  de  Sandfoord  (qui  cubicularii  ministri  munus  serenissimo  nostro  avo 
Jacobi  sexto  beatissimae  memoriae,  perquam  fideliter  exequutus  est)  Avia 
domina  Penelope  Mathew  filia  legitima  domini  Edwardi  Mathew  in 
Anglia  armigeri,  et  uxoris  suae  domina  Penelopes  Harvie,  proavo  domino 
Georgio  Nairn  de  Sandfoord,  proavia  Beatrix  Martin  filia  ltima  dni 
Thomae  Martin,  baronis  de  Lathons,  et  uxoris  suae  Catharinae  Heriot 
filiae  Comarchae  de  Ramornie,  Abavo  domino  Georgio  Nairn,  barone 
de  Sandfoord,  Abaviae  dna  Barbara  Ramsay  filia  ttima  baronis  de 
Breckmont ;  Dictus  vero  dominus  Edwardus  Mathew  films  fuit  legitimus 
domini  Ricardi  Mathew  armigeri  Londinensis,  et  uxoris  suae 
dominae  Annae  Beverlay  filiae  legitimae  domini  Antonii  Beverlay  in 
dicto  nfo  Angliae  Regno  armigeri,  praedicta  etiam  domina  Penelope 
Harvie  filia  erat  legitima  dni  Raphaelis  Harvie  in  Anglia  armigeri,  et 
uxoris  ejus  dominae  Matildae  Shaltoun  filiae  legitimae  domini  Christopheri 
Shaltoun  nobilis  Angli.  Avo  vero  materno  diio  Davide  Barclay  de 
Colarnie  equite  aurato  ejusdem  praenominis  et  tituli  decimo  sexto 
(quorum  singuli  ob  singula  praeclara  sua  in  Regum  et  Regni  gloriam 
patrata  facinora  serenissimorum  nostrorum  progenitorum  gratia  et  favore 
equitum  auratorum  nomen  et  honorem  merito  adepti  sunt)  et  Avia  dna 
Issabella  Lesly,  proavo  domino  Davide  Barclay  de  Colairnie  equite 
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aurato,  proavia  domina  Margta  Balfour  filia  legitima  Jacobi  illustris 
domini  de  Burleigh,  Comitiorum  Regni  baronis  (et  qui  fuit  filius  legitimus 
dni  Jacobi  Balfour  comarchae  de  Montquhannie  gentis  suae  phylarchae)  et 
uxoris  suae  dominae  Margaretae  Balfour  unicae  filiae  et  haeredis  faemellae  de 
Burleigh.  Ab  avo  Domino  Davide  Barclayde  Colarnieet  etium  equiteaurato. 
Abavia  domina  Elizabetha  Weems  filia  ttima  domini  Johanino  Weenies  ab 
eodem  equitis  aurati.  Cujus  posteri  titulo  comitis  de  Weemes  ex  ornantur. 
Et  quae  quidem  domina  Isabella  Lesly  avia  dicti  domini  Davidis  Nairn  ex 
parte  matris  filia  fuit  legitima  Pat.  Lesly  illustris  domini  de  Lindores  baronis 
parliamenti  et  dnae  Jeanna  Stewart  filiae  Pat.  Comitis  orcadi  et  domina 
Joanna  Kennedy  filia  illustrissimi  Gilberti  Comitis  de  Cassills  in  legitimo 
matrimonio  genitae  qui  quidem  Gilbertus  a  Regali  Regum  Scotorum  stem- 
mate  originem  maternam  traxit  Patricium  etiam  Comes  Orcadie  filius  erat  ' 
serenissimi  principis,  Jacobi  ejus  nominis  quinti  Scotie  Regis,  ac  illustris- 
simi nostri  progenitoris.  Et  qui  quidem  Pat.  dnus  de  Lindores  pater 
aviae  dicti  domini  Davidus  Nairn,  filius  fuit  ttimus  illustrissimi  Andriae 
Comitis  de  Rothes  et  uxoris  suae  dnae  Isabellae  Hamiltoun  filiae  timae  dni 
Jacobi  Hamiltoun  baronis  de  Evandale.  Qui  Omnes  Legitimis  nuptiis 
copulati  ex  ltimis  et  ipsi  thoris  ex  illustrissimis  et  vere  nobilissimis 
familiis  oriundi  fuere  omnis  generis  et  virtutis  splendore  claruore  et  a 
serenissimis  Scotorum  Regibus  decessoribus  nris  ob  prseclara  sua  in  hostes 
facinora  et  probatam  in  patriam  fidem,  magnis  honoribus  munus  et 
numeribus,  ab  omni  ferme  memoria  jure  et  merito,  omnes  condecorati 
famam  suam  turn  sanguine  puram  et  integram  sine  labe  aut  ullo  contamine 
ad  posteros  etiam  adhuc  superstites,  majorum  suorS  virtutS  aemulos  trans- 
missere;  Quorum  tenore  vos  omnes  amicos  nfos  (sua  quiq  servata 
dignitate)  juxta  notos  et  dilectos  rogatos  obtestosq  cupimus,  ut  modo 
laudatum  Civem  nostrum  praedic?  Dominum  Davidem  Nairn  ut  in 
omnibus  nobis  charum  omnibus  comitatis  amoris  et  honoris  ofificiis 
prosequamini,  parem  vobis  reposituros  spondemus  gratiam  si  ullam  in 
re  ope  nfa  aut  favore  uti  volueritis.  Quae  omnia  sicut  ex  se  vera  sunt 
et  firma,  sic  etiam  ut  apud  universos  testatiora  et  certiora  fiant  et  Cunctis 
pro  manfestis  gnotescant  non  gravatim  patentes  nostros  Libellos  praedicto 
Domino  Davidi  concessimus  Quibus  etiam  ad  plenam  apud  omnes  fidem 
faciendam  sigillum  nostrum  Augustius  appendi  curavimus  patim  Edinburgi 
Septimo  die  mensis  Martii  Anno  a  beatae  viginis  partu  supra  millesimum 
sexcentesimum  octogesimo  septimo,  Regni  vero  nostri  tertio 

Per  actum  dominorum  secreti  concilii. 

On  back — '  Scriptum  ad  magnum  sigillum  et  registratum  vicesimo  quarto 
die  Martii  1687,  per  John  Grahame.' 

'Sigillatum  apud  Edinburgam  vicesimo  quarto  die  mensis  Martii,  1687, 
per  James  Hay.' 

Endorsed — *  Litera  prosapiae  Domini  Davidus  Nairne,  1687.' 
Parchment  measures  24  inches  by  24  inches.    No  trace  of  seal  or 
ribbon. 

V. 

Ane  account  of  money  given  out  in  the  expeding  Mr.  David  Nairne 
his  birth  brieve,  1687. 

Imprimis  for  drawing  ane  bill  to  the  secret  counsell     lib.  sh.  d. 

ane  doller  .  .  .  .  .  2  18  00 

Item  to  the  clarke  with  the  bill         .  .  .       8  14  oc 
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Item  for  extracting  ane  act  therupon,  eleven  dollers 

to  clarks  and  servants  .... 

3° 

1 0 

00 

Item  to  the  director  of  the  chancellarie 

Oo 

00 

00 

Item  to  the  clarks  and  servants  in  the  chancellarie 

chamber  ...... 

33 

OO 

-.0 
00 

Item  for  registration  of  the  brieve 

1 1 

I  2 

00 

Item  for  writting  therof  .... 

I? 

Oo 

00 

Item  for  the  great  seall  .... 

I  20 

00 

00 

Item  to  usher  ..... 

40 

00 

00 

Item  to  the  keeper  of  the  great  seall  . 

23 

04 

00 

Item  for  ribbands  to  append  the  sealls 

32 

J9 

00 

Item  to  my  Lord  Lyon  .... 

DO 

I3 

04 

Tfpm  tn  1ti<?  HfTYiitf*  for  wnifincr  nn  fhi<?  affairs  and  fill- 

ing  up  the  genealogie  and  drawing  of  the  brieve 

69 

00 

00 

Item  to  the  herald  painter  .... 

I32 

00 

00 

Item  to  two  heralds  for  subscribing  with  the  Lyon 

4  dollers 

I  I 

12 

00 

Item  to  the  painter's  servants 

5 

16 

00 

Item  for  parchment    .           .           .          .      %  . 

5 

16 

00 

Endorsed — '  Account  of  Money  debursed  in  expeding  Mr.  David 
Nairne  his  birth  brieve,  1687.' 

636.  The  Scots  in  Holland. — Mr.  T.  G.  Law,  the  secretary  of  the 
Scottish  History  Society,  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  reprint  such  parts  as  are 
suitable  to  our  purpose  of  his  notice  of  Scots  in  Holland,  which  appeared 
in  the  Scotsman,  May  31,  1894,  to  which  we  append  an  extract  from  the 
eighth  annual  report  of  the  Scottish  History  Society,  which  will  show  what 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  print  the  various  documents  now  brought 
to  light : — 

'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Scottish  History  Society  held  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Signet  Library,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  T.  G.  Law,  read  a 
report  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Hague  and  Rotterdam  in  search  of  inedited 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Scots  Brigade  in  Holland.  The  field  of 
research  is  almost  entirely  untrodden,  while  the  subject  should  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  interest  to  all  Scotsmen.  Mr.  Steven  in  his  well- 
known  History  of  the  Scottish  Church,  Rotterdam,  published  in  1832,  re- 
marks that  "the  regimental  books  which  belonged  to  the  Brigade  are 
preserved  at  the  Hague."  This  is  a  mistake.  There  are  no  such  regi- 
mental books.  The  materials  for  the  history  have  to  be  dug  out  from  the 
vast  series  of  State  papers  preserved  in  the  Royal  archives — viz.,  from  the 
resolutions  of  the  States-General,  which  begin  with  1576,  the  resolutions 
of  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  practically  the  War  Department, 
beginning  with  1585,  and  from  the  series  of  letters  and  requests  or  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  These  volumes  are  often  not  indexed  at  all  or 
imperfectly  indexed,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  private  indi- 
viduals should  have  been  baffled  by  the  difficulties  of  the  search.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  . own  foreign  series  of  State  papers  (including  the  Holland 
correspondence)  have  not  been  calendared  beyond  1577,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  for  many  years  to  come  ;  and  in.  any  case  they  could  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  military  details  of  the  Scottish  regiments.  For 
all  official  information  regarding  the  organisation  and  internal  history  of 
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the  Brigade,  we  must,  in  fact,  rely  upon  the  State  archives  at  the  Hague, 
and  this  information,  judging  from  the  transcripts  already  secured,  pro- 
mises to  well  reward  the  Society  which  has  undertaken  the  task  of  bringing 
it  to  light.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  record  of  the  first  years  of  the 
Brigade.  We  learn  elsewhere  that  in  1575  Colonel  William  Stewart 
received  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  commission  to  serve  with  300  Scots 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Burgh ly  for  leave  to 
transport  arms  and  accoutrements  from  England,  as  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  such  commodities  in  Scotland  ;  and  meanwhile  three  Scottish  captains 
were  enlisting  recruits  north  of  the  Tweed.  In  the  following  year  there 
were  several  companies  of  Scots  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Balfour ; 
and,  indeed,  the  Scottish  troops  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war 
for  some  ten  years  before  the  records  of  the  Dutch  State  papers  fairly 
begin.  They  begin,  however,  with  some  new  and  curious  episodes. 
Colonel  Stewart,  who  apparently  could  not  obtain  all  the  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  him,  persuaded  King  James  to  issue  in  his  favour  Letters  of  Mark 
in  order  that  he  might  make  compensation  for  himself  by  preying  upon 
the  Dutch  merchant  ships.  The  States,  naturally  embarrassed  by  these 
proceedings,  sent  (as  the  Dutch  historian  Meteren  has  briefly  related) 
embassies  to  London  and  Edinburgh  to  remonstrate.  But  here  we  have 
the  full  reports  of  the  Dutch  envoys.  They  give  an  account  of  their 
interviews  in  London  with  Walsyngham  and  with  Elizabeth,  and  annex  a 
very  characteristic  letter  of  the  Queen  to  King  James,  reproaching  him 
with  the  meanness  of  his  conduct.  Her  Majesty,  however,  for  reasons  of 
her  own,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  first  embassy  from  going  on  to 
Scotland.  A  second  embassy  arrived  safely  at  Leith,  and  was  afterwards 
feasted  "  splendidly  "  by  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  on  Sunday.  Their 
report  of  their  conferences  with  Chancellor  Maitland  and  the  King,  their 
baffling  of  Colonel  Stewrart,  their  loss  of  the  horses  which  they  had  brought 
as  presents  to  James,  as  well  as  the  diplomatic  correspondence  relating  to 
the  affair  of  the  Letters  of  Mark,  are  delightful  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  time  and  our  knowledge  of  the  men.  Yet  of  all  this  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  our  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council,  nor  apparently  in  any 
of  our  printed  State  Papers.  Quite  apart  from  several  diplomatic  incidents 
of  this  sort,  presenting  features  of  interest  to  the  general  historian  of  the 
nation,  there  are  numerous  relations,  records,  and  statistics,  fragmentary 
and  dry  enough  on  the  surface  and  when  taken  by  themselves,  but  which, 
pieced  together  by  a  skilful  editor,  tell  a  connected  story  of  endurance, 
valour,  and  great  achievements  which  touch  the  very  heart  of  the  national 
life.  There  are,  moreover,  frequent  disputes  and  negotiations  regarding 
commissions  and  appointments — whether  they  should  come  from  the 
Scottish  King  or  the  Dutch  States ;  petitions  for  promotion  and  pay  or 
pensions  for  widows  ;  lists  of  officers,  with  the  number  men  under  their  com- 
mand, and  their  monthly  pay;  appointments  of  chaplains  for  the  several 
garrisons  ;  notices  of  the  arrival  of  fresh  recruits ;  details  of  a  successful 
attempt  to  organise  a  troop  of  Scottish  cavalry ;  letters  and  messages  from 
the  King,  who,  after,  as  well  as  before,  his  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
was  continually  intervening  on  behalf  of  his  favourites,  and  some  strange 
passages  in  family  history.  Over  and  above  their  bearing  on  the  military 
history  of  the  Brigade,  these  documents,  therefore,  promise  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  genealogist  and  biographer.  So  much  for  the  earlier  papers, 
roughly  up  to  the  year  1620,  which  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Society.  The  documents  relating  to  the  later  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
century  cannot  fail  to  be  at  least  of  equal  interest.  For  two  centuries 
Holland  was  Scotland's  best  military  school.  In  that  school  had  been 
trained  Dundee  and  General  Mackay,  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
fight  at  Killiecrankie.  For  the  conduct  of  the  brigade  on  the  field,  and 
for  its  fighting  record,  the  historian  must  search  the  printed  military 
histories  and  the  numerous  contemporary  narratives  of  sieges  and  battles. 
Some  few  references  to  these  may  be  found  in  the  anonymous  pamphlet 
printed  in  London  in  1794,  entitled  an  Historical  Account  of  the  British 
Regiments  employed  in  the  Formation  and  Defence  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
particularly  of  the  Scotch  Brigade;  but  here  the  narrator  merely  skims 
the  surface  of  the  story,  which,  indeed,  has  yet  to  be  written. 

1  For  the  regimental  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  fresh  class  of 
documents  come  to  our  aid  in  the  registers  of  baptisms  and  marriages 
kept  by  the  chaplains  of  the  Brigade,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Stadthuis 
at  Rotterdam.  These  are  better  known  and  more  accessible  than  the 
archives  at  the  Hague.  But  the  Council  of  the  Scottish  History  Society 
has  wisely  taken  measures  to  have  them  transcribed  at  once  with  a  view 
to  their  publication  as  an  appendix  to  the  more  strictly  military  records  of 
the  Brigade.  They  consist  of  four  folio  volumes,  marked  respectively 
Murray's,  Colyear's,  Stuart's,  and  Mackay's  regiment.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  volume  there  is  the  following  note : — "  Major-General 
Mackay,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  which  has  been  made  to  him 
that  the  baptism  registers  of  the  regiment  has  been  kept  in  separate  books 
by  the  Rev.  Donald  Bayne,  Mr.  Robt.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Macaulay, 
orders  it  to  be  transcribed  into  one,  which  may  serve  as  an  authentic 
register  for  the  future  ;  and  he  orders  the  commanding  officers  of  the  first 
and  second  battalions,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  for  the  time  being, 
to  examine  and  attest  the  copy. — At  Breda,  14th  April  1769."  Besides 
the  register  of  baptisms  and  marriages,  these  volumes  contain  list  of  com- 
municants at  specified  dates  and  stations.  By  these  indications  the 
regiments  can  be  traced  to  Ypres,  Tournai,  Namur,  Courbrai,  as  well  as 
to  Breda,  Bois-le-duc,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Deventer,  Zutphen,  Nimeguen, 
and  Arnheim.  With  the  registers  are  interspersed  accounts  of  collections 
and  donations  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  certains  documents  and  re- 
solutions of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  Brigade,  the  whole  covering 
the  period  from  1708  to  1782,  and  containing  at  a  rough  estimate  about 
3600  names. 

'  The  Society  is  fortunate  in  having  already  secured  for  the  editorship 
of  the  work  a  thoroughly  competent  scholar,  and  as  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  prosecuting  the  necessary  historical  researches  in  Holland,  and 
gathering  in  the  results,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole  available 
material  is  in  the  editor's  hands.' — Scotsman. 

'  Instructions  have  been  given  to  Dr.  J.  Mendels,  an  historical  scholar 
of  repute  at  the  Hague,  to  examine  and  extract  from  the  Resolutions  of 
the  States  General,  the  Resolutions  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  other 
collections  in  the  public  archives,  all  documents  bearing  on  the  organisa- 
tion and  history  of  the  Brigade  from  the  earliest  period.  The  transcripts 
already  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Mendels  carry  the  sources  of  this  history  from 
about  1570  to  1680,  and  are  more  than  sufficient  to  make  a  volume.  A 
second  volume  will  probable  be  formed  by  the  remaining  papers  at  the 
Hague.    Meanwhile  Mr.  .Leliveld,  at  Rotterdam,  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  Rev.  J.  Irvin  Brown,  of  the  Scots  Church,  has  forwarded  complete 
transcripts  of  the  four  folio  ms.  volumes  preserved  in  the  Stadthuis  of  that 
city,  and  containing  the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  within 
the  Brigade,  and  other  statistics  compiled  by  the  chaplains  of  the  several 
regiments  from  1708  to  1782.  These  may  form  a  volume  apart.  If  only 
on  account  of  their  genealogical  value  these  registers  should  certainly  be 
made  accessible  to  students  in  Scotland.  The  Dutch  papers  will  in  all 
cases  be  accompanied  with  an  English  translation,  and  the  whole  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  advocate.' — Zth  Report  of  the  Scottish 
History  Society. 

637.  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland  (vol.  ix.  p.  82). — Undoubtedly  there  r 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  the  enactment  of  Feb.  20,  147J,  but  the 
great  seals  of  Scotland  bear  the  double  tressure  flory  counterflory  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  111. 

Alexander  in.,  1249-85.  Rev.  the  king  on  horseback  bears  a  shield, 
and  the  caparisons  the  same,  lion  rampant  within  a  double  tressure  flory 
counterflory.  The  seal  of  the  Guardians  of  Scotland  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  111.,  1286-92,  is  even  more  marked,  as  the  obv.  has  a  large 
shield  only  with  the  same  bearings.  Also  on  his  privy  seal  rev.  a  shield 
with  double  tressure. 

John  Balliol,  1292-96.  The  rev.  the  king  bears  a  shield  and  the 
caparisons  having  the  same  bearings  as  before.  The  obv.  has  a  shield 
on  the  sinister  side  of  the  king,  but  my  cast  is  not  good  enough  to  show 
if  the  double  tressure  be  there  or  no. 

Robert  Bruce,  first  seal  rev.  bears  it  both  on  shield  and  caparisons, 
so  also  does  his  second  seal.  He  also  has  on  his  privy  seal  a  shield  with 
a  double  tressure. 

David  11.,  1329-71.  On  rev.  the  shield  and  caparisons  again  show 
it.  His  privy  seal  bears  a  shield  with  double  tressure.  And  also  the 
forged  seal  of  David  11.  on  rev.  shows  a  large  seal  with  same  bearings. 

Edward  Balliol,  1332-55,  has  on  obv.  a  shield  on  dexter  side  with 
lion  rampant.  No  tressure.  On  rev.  the  shield,  the  jupon,  and  the 
caparisons  show  a  lion  rampant  and  a  single  tressure  flory  and  counter- 
flory, and  this  is  the  only  case  I  can  find,  and  the  impression  may  have 
been  from  a  crushed  example.  His  privy  seal  bears  a  shield  with  double 
tressure. 

Robert  11.,  1371-90.  Obv.  the  two  shields  are  on  each  side  of  the 
king,  and  the  rev.  the  shield,  jupon,  and  caparisons  clearly  show  the  double 
tressure. 

Robert  in.,  1390-1406.  The  same,  the  second  seal  the  rev.  the  shield 
only  has  the  same  bearings. 

James  1.,  1406-1436,  James  11.,  1436-1460,  and  James  in.,  1460-1488, 
each  carry  the  double  tressure  same  as  Robert  11.,  so  why  the  enactment 
was  made,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  universal  custom  from  1249  or 
223  years,  seems  very  odd.  Henry  A.  Rye. 

638.  Parish  Registers  in  Scotland  {continued from  vol.  ix./.  92). — 

Liberton,  .  .  .  .  .^.1717,  ;;/.  1 7 1 7,  ^.1717. 
Lintrathen,  .       .^.1717,      ;//.  1717,      d.  1783. 

Lochwinnoch,     .       .        .       . _   b.  17 18,      ;//.  17 18,      d.  None. 
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Logic  Coldstonc 

Logie  Pert, 

Madderty,  . 

Maybole,  . 

Menmuir, 

Midmar, 
*Minto, 
*Mochrum,  . 

Moffat, 

Monkton  and  Prestwick 

]\Ionzie, 

Monzievaird, 

Moonzie, 

Mordington, 

Morham, 

Muirkirk,  . 
*Muthill,  . 

Nairn, 

Nenthorn,  . 

New  Cumnock 

Newtyle, 
Oathlaw, 
Old  Cumnock, 
Old  Meldrum, 
Ordiquhill,  . 
Orphir, 
*Oxnam, 
Oyne, 
Parton, 
Pitsligo, 
*Pittenweem, 
Portmoak,  . 
Portpatrick, 
Premnay, 
Rathen, 
Rathven, 
Redgorton,  . 
Roseneath,  . 
Ruthwell,  . 
St.  Andrews  (Lhanbryde), 
St.  Martins, 
*St.  Mungo,  • 
Shotts, 
Slains, 

Spynie,  New, 
*Stevenston, 

Strathcathro, 

Strachan, 

Strathmiglo, 
*Swinton, 

Tain, 

Terregles,  . 


b.  1716, 
b.  1717, 
b.  1701, 
b.  17 12, 
b.  1701, 
b.  1717, 
b.  1703, 
b.  1720, 
b.  1723, 
b.  1702, 
b.  1720, 
b.  1729, 

b.  1713, 

b.  1721, 

b.  171 2, 

b.  1 7 18, 

b.  1704, 

b.  1705, 

b.  1706, 

^  i7i5> 
*  1717, 
1704, 

£  i7i33 
b.  1704, 

1708, 

1700, 
b.  1703, 
£  1 7 14, 
b.  1720, 
£  i  6 1 1 , 
&  1701, 
b.  1720, 

1718, 
b.  1704, 

1716, 
&  1706, 
b.  1722, 

1723. 
b.  1701, 

^  1713. 

1700, 
b.  1707, 

^  1707, 
b.  1711, 

1700, 

1709, 
b.  1704, 

1719, 
b.  1700, 

1719, 
&  1724, 


m.  1 7 16, 
1717, 
1702, 
m.  18 10, 
///.  1704, 
m.  17 18, 
w.  1703, 
m.  1720, 
1709, 
w.  181 7, 
m.  1700, 
1697, 
m.  1741, 
#z.  1736, 
1712, 
m.  1739, 
w.  1676, 
m.  1705, 
w.  1702, 
#z.  None, 
m.  1 7 16, 
w.  1717, 
m.  1737, 
1752, 
1723, 
m.  1  yog, 
m.  1700, 
m.  1706, 
w.  171 4, 
m.  1720, 
1692, 
W.  1703, 
m.  1720, 
*?z.  1 7 18, 
m.  1704, 
1 7 16, 
/«.  1764, 
1722, 
m.  1807, 
w.  1762, 
w.  1 7 13, 
m.  1700, 
*».  1705, 
m.  1707, 
1709. 
w.  1 701, 
m.  1709, 
M.  1759, 
m.  17 19, 
1698, 
1808, 
m.  1792, 


None, 
d.  1717. 
</.  1758. 
^.  None, 
d.  None, 
d.  None, 
d.  1785. 
d.  None, 
d.  1709. 
d.  None, 
d.  None, 
d.  1786. 
d.  None, 
d.  1745. 
d.  1 71 2. 
</.  1773- 
d.  None, 
d.  None, 
d.  None, 
d.  None. 

d.  1773- 
d.  1720. 
d.  1783. 

1748. 
d.  1783. 
^  1817. 

d.  1757- 
1706. 

^.  1744. 

d.  1728. 
1685. 

d.  1740. 

1783- 
^.  1784. 
d.  1770. 
r/.  1724. 
d.  1769. 

None, 
d.  1773. 
^.  None, 
d.  1712. 

1702. 

1709. 

1707. 
d.  None, 
d.  1747. 
d.  None, 
d.  None, 
d.  1 7 14. 
d.  1697. 

iVfa#£. 
d,  1792. 
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X  llJg  Weill,  >             •             •             •  • 

h 

1709, 

io95> 

d.  1 74^* 

lougn,  ... 

0. 

1706, 

tn. 

d.  1734- 

1  uiiynessic,  rorDcS  ^ana  jvcdrny, 

o. 

1715, 

nt. 

T  *7  T  R 
1715, 

d.  None. 

lyrie,      .       .  . 

u. 

1710, 

tn. 

I7II, 

ft     ThQ  1 

a.  i7o4' 

Urquhart  and  Logic  Wester, 

b. 

tn. 

171? 

None. 

Wamphray,       .       .       .  . 

b. 

1709, 

tn. 

I75I- 

d.  1751. 

Whitburn,  .... 

b. 

1719, 

tn. 

I732. 

</.  1730. 

Whitsome  and  Hilton, 

b. 

1724, 

tn. 

1782, 

^.  1784. 

Wick,  

b. 

T70I, 

tn. 

I703? 

d.  None. 

Watten,  

b. 

I7M, 

tn. 

1714, 

d.  None. 

Yell,  Mid  and  South, 

b. 

1723, 

tn. 

180O, 

d.  1740. 

1726-1750. 


Abernethy  and  Kincardine, 

b. 

i737> 

tn. 

J737, 

d. 

None. 

Anwoth,  ..... 

b. 

1727, 

tn. 

1728, 

d. 

1753- 

Applegarth,  .... 

b. 

*749, 

tn. 

J749, 

d. 

1749. 

Ardrossan,  .... 
Auchtergaven,  .... 

b. 

i734i 

tn. 

1738, 

d. 

None. 

b. 

J741, 

m. 

1742, 

d. 

None. 

Avoch,  ..... 

b. 

1727, 

tn. 

1727, 

d. 

None. 

Ayton,  

b. 

T743, 

tn. 

1745, 

d. 

1800. 

Balmaclellan,  .... 

b. 

!747> 

m. 

I79I> 

d. 

1791. 

Blackford,  .... 

b. 

1738, 

tn. 

1738, 

d. 

None. 

Biggar,     .  . 

b. 

!73°> 

tn. 

1806, 

d. 

None. 

Boleskine,  with  Fort-Augustus 
or  AbertarrT, 

b. 

T737, 

tn. 

1759, 

d. 

None. 

Borgue,  ..... 

b. 

1742, 

m. 

i74i, 

d. 

1764. 

Bressay,  ..... 

b. 

J737, 

tn. 

1,766, 

d. 

1786. 

Buittle,    .       .       .       .  . 

b. 

1736, 

tn. 

1737, 

d. 

1789. 

Cairney,  .       .  . 

b. 

1738, 

tn. 

1738, 

d. 

None. 

Carlaverock,  .... 

b. 

*749, 

tn. 

1753, 

d. 

1753- 

Castleton,  .... 

b. 

1749, 

tn. 

1759, 

d. 

1760. 

Culsamond,  .... 

b. 

1735, 

tn. 

1735, 

d. 

1735- 

Cumbraes,  .... 

b. 

i73°> 

tn. 

1782, 

d. 

None. 

Dallas,  ..... 

b. 

1742, 

tn. 

1749, 

d. 

1775- 

Dalserf,  

b. 

1738, 

tn. 

1740, 

d. 

1740. 

Dores,  ..... 

b. 

1734, 

tn. 

1734, 

d. 

1753- 

Dornoch,  ..... 

b. 

i73o5 

tn. 

1734, 

d. 

None. 

Dreghorn,  .... 

b. 

1749, 

tn. 

1749, 

d. 

None. 

Dryfesdale,  . 

b. 

I732, 

tn. 

1782, 

d. 

1783- 

Dunoon  and  Kilmun, 

b. 

1744, 

tn. 

1742, 

d. 

1755- 

Dunrossness,  .... 

b. 

1746, 

tn. 

1746, 

d. 

None. 

Eassie  and  Nevay,  . 

b. 

1728, 

tn. 

1728, 

d. 

None. 

Fearn,  

b. 

1749, 

tn. 

1783, 

d. 

1783- 

Fintray,  ..... 

b. 

1728, 

tn. 

1728, 

d. 

1783. 

Firth  and  Stennes,  . 

b. 

1732, 

tn. 

1732, 

d. 

1746. 

Fodderty,  .... 

b. 

1735, 

tn. 

1735, 

d. 

1758. 

Fortingall,  .... 

b. 

1748, 

tn. 

1748, 

d. 

None. 

Fraserburgh,  .... 

b. 

i733» 

tn. 

175°, 

d. 

1764. 

Girvan,  

b. 

1733, 

tn. 

1783, 

d. 

1762. 

Glass,  

b. 

1736, 

tn. 

1759, 

d. 

None. 

Glassary,  

b. 

i75o, 

m. 

1768, 

d. 

None. 
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VlKIIIKMlll,                   •                  •                 •  « 

b  i 

U.  J 

r  *7  A  *7 
[747s 

Wit 

1 704, 

«.  1703. 

Glenmuich,  Tullich,  and  Glen- 

Sfairn.  .... 

..... 

b.  ] 

[  7 Ad.. 
1  1  4  43 

pi. 

I  744. 

A  /  443 

None. 

Golqnip 

..... 

b.  ] 

r  7 2  n 

m. 

T  1 A  A 

1  /  443 

d.  TSfntip 

CrnilfllPV  ( CiY  CrY^tnn) 

V  J  KlLlll^  V     V                     1  wbllCv  ll                     •  • 

b.  J 

X  7  "20 

tn. 

T  *7  "20 
1  /  0U3 

d  TVnr/p 

[*•    IV  l/fCC. 

Greenock,  New, 

b.  . 

[  74-1. 

m. 

I  741, 
/    1  3 

d.  1 741. 
A  /  4  x  • 

Hobkirk,  ..... 

b. 

[726, 

m. 

l808, 

d.  1800. 

Hoddam,  .... 

b. 

m. 

l807. 

d.  None. 

TTnffnn  /anrl  f^ovriPi 

lXllllL'Il    V  ell  1  V_l    V^WAll^/,                 •  • 

b. 

r  7/i  e 

tn. 

T  *7/1  6 

1  /  4U, 

d.  181 7. 

Tnph 

X11C11,  ..... 

b. 

r  *7  or> 

1.7^9, 

tn. 

T  *7  2  n 

l*.   J.  V  U  foC 

Inverchaolain,  .... 

b. 

1727. 

M. 

I  76l. 

d.  None. 

Johnstone,  .... 

b. 

I  7  24. 
A  /  04> 

M. 

T  7  -2  C. 

d.  None. 

Keis 

-l^,-15j  ..... 

b. 

I7SO. 

PI. 

T  *7  C  2 
A  /  J03 

d.  i7? 2. 

TCi'lbiipho 

XV  11  V_J  LI       1 1  W  ,  .... 

b. 

T  7  A  P. 

PI. 

1  /  4ys 

//    t  >y  a  n 

Kilfinan,  ..... 

b. 

1728. 

PI. 

1 7  7o 

A  /  /  V3 

None. 

TC  i i  1 1  pa  rn  a  n 

JLV  1  I  I^Cti.  1  J       1 J  ,  .... 

b. 

T  7/1  /I 

A  1 44; 

PI. 

181? 

AOAD3 

d  Nfifip 

Kilmartin,        .       .       .  . 

b. 

174.7. 

PI. 

1746. 
x  /  4^3 

d.  1746. 

TC  il  mnfla  n 

b. 

T  7  2  7 

PI. 

T  7  27 

d.  1786. 

TCilmom  va  IP- 

IVlllilL'llI  V  lLI^5            •                     •                     •  . 

b. 

T  7  20 

PI. 

T  70C 

d  Nnfip 

Kilmorich,  .... 

b. 

17  so. 

PI. 

17^0 

A  /  0^3 

d.  None. 

Kilmuir,  Easter, 

b. 

1738, 

tn. 

1782.. 

A  /  "03 

d.  1782. 

TC  mpla  vpn 

b. 

1726 

pi. 

T  72fi 

Nnup 

Kingarth,  ... 

b. 

1727. 
A  /    /  3 

pi. 

JVone^ 

^.  1768. 

Kinnethmont,  .       .       .  . 

b. 

1728 
A  /  ^"3 

pi. 

1768 

None 

Kirkconnel,      .       .       .  . 

b. 

I  742, 

pi. 

JVone, 

^.  1782. 

Kirkcudbright,  . 

b. 

I  7/L2. 

A  /  403 

in. 

T  7/L2 
A  / 403 

^  1782 

Kirkhill,  .       .       .       .  . 

b. 

1726. 
A  /  *  w3 

pi. 

1784. 

X  f  <J^x, 

^  1782. 

TC  i  rk  mi  ph  a  pi 

b. 

t  72*7 
1  /  z  /  J 

pi. 

IA .  J.  v  u riC 

TCirknafriVk  THpTYiinp- 

b. 

I7A8 

pi. 

T  7  C  C 

1 755? 

LC-.   X  r  U fl>C 

TC  y\  npk  ba  l  n 

b. 

T  7  /I  n 

pi 

1 79  A3 

H  NtVMP 

Langton,  .       .       .       .  . 

b. 

1728, 

pi. 

T  7  20 

A  /  0U3 

d    T  7  2  T 

Latheron,  . 

b. 

1 740. 

A  /  4^3 

pi. 

I  7  ^  K. 

1  1  J  J3 

None. 

Lpswalt 

X_J\_*0  VV  CC1  L,         .                     •                      •                     .  . 

b. 

T  7  2Q 

pi. 

T  7  2P 

d.  1729. 

Lethnott  and  Navar, 

b. 

1728, 
/  3 

pi. 

I7CI, 

x  /  0  A3 

I7?0. 

Lilliesleaf,        .       .  ■  . 

b. 

I  7  37, 

pi. 

l8l7, 
^     /  3 

None. 

Linton,  . 

b. 

17  2  2. 

pi. 

l8l8, 

d.  None. 

T  .ochlpp 

b. 

T  7  2  I 

pi. 

1782 

d  1782 

T  nrVnYiabpn 

b. 

T  7  /I  T 

pi. 

^t  1766. 

Lochranza,       .       .        .  . 

b. 

17  22. 
A  /  0^3 

pi. 

1802, 

^.  None. 

T  1 1 m nrifinn^n 

Aj  uixijjiictiiiiciii,    .           .           .  . 

b. 

T  *7  /I  O 

pi. 

174U, 

1 755* 

A/Tavvlrm 

xvxcii  y  Luiij  •           •           •           •  . 

b. 

T  7  2  7 

pi. 

T  7  2  n 

//    T  7  /I  2 

Meigle,  . 

b. 

1727. 
/    /  3 

pi. 

17  22. 
A  / 0^3 

1728. 

Merton,  . 

b. 

I  7  20. 

pi. 

1727. 

A  /  O  1  3 

I784. 

Middlebie 

b. 

T  7  4/L 
A  /  443 

pi. 

T  7/1  A 
A  /  443 

//  ISfnyie 

IV  .    -L  r  [//to  ■ 

Monzievaird  (and  Strowan), 

b. 

I  72Q. 

pi. 

I  7  2Q. 

^.  I786. 

Morebattle,  . 

b. 

1726, 

m. 

1726, 

/  3 

1727. 

Mortlach,        .       .       .  . 

b. 

17413 

pi. 

I74I3 

Nigg,  

b. 

i73°3 

pi. 

A73°5 

None. 

Old  Deer,        .  . 

b. 

17353 

m. 

A7373 

d.  1 77 1. 

Old  Luce,        .       .       .  . 

b. 

i73A3 

m. 

A73A> 

^.  1732. 

Paisley  Burgh,  or  Low, 

b. 

1738, 

m. 

17393 

^.  None. 

Penpont,  . 

b. 

1728, 

tn. 

None, 

d.  None. 
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Polmont,  

b. 

1729, 

i73i, 

d. 

1737- 

h 

r732> 

m. 

!745i 

d. 

1783. 

b 

173^ 

m. 

1748, 

d. 

None. 

Rhynie  (and  Essie),  . 

b. 

1740, 

m. 

I74i, 

d. 

1783. 

Rosemarkie,  .... 

b. 

1744, 

m. 

J739, 

d. 

1775- 

Rousay  and  Egilsay, 

b. 

1733, 

m. 

J733, 

d. 

None. 

Ruthven,  .... 

b. 

*744, 

m. 

J744, 

d. 

1744. 

St.  Quivox  and  Newton-upon- 

Ayr,  

b. 

!735> 

m. 

1735, 

d 

None. 

Saline,  ..... 

b. 

1746, 

m. 

1747, 

d. 

1747. 

Sanday,  

b. 

i735> 

m. 

1818, 

d. 

None. 

Sandsting  and  Aithsting,  . 

b. 

I733> 

m. 

J733> 

d. 

J733- 

Sandwick,  .... 

b. 

1728, 

m. 

1727, 

d. 

None. 

South  Ronaldshay  and  Burray,  . 

b. 

1749, 

m. 

1784, 

d. 

None. 

Stair,  

b. 

1736, 

m. 

1805, 

d. 

1815. 

Stoneykirk,  .... 

b. 

1744, 

m. 

1744, 

d. 

1778. 

b 

i745? 

m. 

1753, 

d. 

None. 

Stranraer,  .... 

b. 

1747, 

m. 

1761, 

d. 

None. 

Strathmartine,  . 

b. 

1744, 

m. 

1783, 

d. 

1783. 

Stronsay,  .       .       .  ... 

b. 

1743, 

m. 

1801, 

d. 

1801. 

Tarbolton,  . 

b. 

1730, 

m. 

1782, 

d. 

1782. 

Tynron,  ..... 

b. 

1742, 

m. 

1753, 

d. 

1753- 

Udny,      .       .       .   >  . 

b. 

1744, 

m. 

1776, 

d. 

1783. 

Urquhart  and  Glenmoriston, 

b. 

1739, 

m. 

1743, 

d. 

None. 

Walls,  etc.,  .... 

b. 

1753, 

m. 

1786, 

d. 

1801. 

Westray,  ..... 

b. 

1733, 

m. 

1805, 

d. 

None. 

Wigtown,  .... 

b. 

1736, 

m. 

i73i, 

d. 

None. 

639.  'Marengo,'  Napoleon's  Charger. — A  correspondence  took  place 
last  year  in  some  Irish  papers  as  to  the  nationality  of  Marengo,  the  favourite 
charger  of  Napoleon.  As  the  matter  is  of  general  interest,  and  we  have 
had  additional  information  from  F.  P.  Colley,  Esq.,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
find  room  for  a  short  note.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  'Marengo' 
was  an  Arab.  This  is  not  the  case.  '  Young  Hidalgo,'  which  was  his  first 
name,  was  a  Wexford  horse,  bred  by  Annesley  Brownrigg,  Esq.  of  Annesley 
Park,  in  that  county.  Mr.  Brownrigg's  grand-daughters  are  now  alive  ;  they 
still  possess  hairs  pulled  from  Marengo's  tail,  which  their  grandfather  used 
for  his  violin  bow.  Marengo  was  foaled  on  Whit  Monday,  1796,  his  sire 
was  Hidalgo,  his  dam  Vagary,  his  grandsire  was  the  celebrated  Eclipse. 
Marengo  was  sixteen  hands  high,  and  perfectly  white.  He  was  sold 
before  1800  to  a  French  Officer  for  100  guineas.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
owned  him  afterwards  and  used  him  as  a  charger,  from  Marengo  in  1800 
to  Waterloo  in  1815,  at  this  latter  date  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  The 
letters  of  Miss  Brownrigg  make  it  quite  certain  that  this  celebrated  charger 
was  not  an  Arab,  but  a  native  of  County  Wexford,  and  that  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  1796.  A.  W.  C.  H. 

640.  Palaeolithic  Man  in  Scotland  :  incontrovertible  evidence 
at  last. — For  a  good  ten  years,  I  have  known  the  evidence  of  the 
quondam  existence  of  Palaeolithic  man  in  this  country  to  be  indisputable  j 
a  very  different  statement  from  that  which  would  imply  that  the  evidence 
had  not  been  disputed.    It  has  been  all  along,  and  will  be  disputed  by 
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some  for  years  to  come.  For  some  dispute  the  ^matter  from  prejudice, 
some  from  ignorance,  and  some  from  sheer  incapacity  to  appraise  such 
evidence  as  is  adduced.  Yet  since  I  wrote  my  former  paper  in  this 
Magazine,  less  than  a  year  ago,  I  have  come  upon  evidence  of,  I  believe, 
quite  an  incontrovertible  kind,  which  substantiates  my  former  assertions, 
and  corroborates  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  evidence  of  certain  forms  of 
stones  which  I  have  derived  from  widely  separated  tracts  of  country,  and 
declared  to  be  of  artificial,  i.e.  human  origin. 

The  evidence  of  the  stones  was,  I  believe,  before  this  last  discovery, 
from  their  geographical  distribution,  and  their  geological  relations  to  sub- 
strata, undeniable  of  the  former  existence  of  this  ancient  man  in  this 
country ;  but  such  evidence  has  received  a  tenfold  strengthening  in  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  this  last  find.  The  whole  matter  had 
better  be  stated  briefly  as  it  came  about. 

Three  years  since  I  was  called  to  some  church  duty  at  Clydebank,  six 
miles  west  of  Glasgow.  While  walking  with  my  clerical  host  along  an  old 
cart-rutted  road  I  became  interested  in  some  stones  which  were  strewn  in 
the  ruts.  A  glance  showed  me  that  they  had  been  gathered  from  the  soil, 
and  I  determined  to  visit  them  on  a  subsequent  day.  I  did  so,  and  found 
among  them  several  excellent  specimens,  of  very  rotten,  i.e.  highly  oxidised, 
whinstone,  which  I  kept  and  exhibited  among  others  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  Edinburgh  in  1892. 

It  so  happened  that  I  passed  in  the  early  summer  of  this  year,  several 
times  between  Glasgow  and  Helensburgh.  On  these  journeys  I  noticed 
that  a  new  railway-cutting  was  begun  close  by  Dalmuir  station.  I  at  once 
became  interested,  because  the  site  of  this  new  cutting  was  geographically 
exactly  that  of  the  fields  from  which  the  stones  near  Clydebank  in  the  ruts 
of  the  old  road  were  gleaned,  only  it  was  two  miles  further  west. 

The  navvies  had  hardly  proceeded  50  feet  in  the  new  cutting,  when  I 
began  to  make  inspection  of  it ;  and  I  was  at  once  struck  with  a  geological 
feature  in  the  section,  the  equivalent  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  was  therefore  interested,  and  also  puzzled  by  it.    It  was  this  : — 

At  the  depth  of  two-and-a-half  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground 
was  a  distinct  line  of  stones,  possessing  geologically  so  unusual  a  character 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  suggest  a  physical  agency  for  their  origin.  They 
did  not  represent  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel,  their  mode  of  occurrence  vetoed 
this ;  neither  were  they  a  collection  of  stones  washed  out  of  the  under- 
lying deposit ;  they  were  too  angular  and  of  too  general  uniformity  in  size 
for  that ;  I  was  greatly  puzzled. 

Their  exact  geological  position  was  this : — they  occupied  an  almost 
level  horizon  at  an  average  depth  of  three  feet  (the  cutting  extended  east 
and  west),  which  three  feet  of  superimposed  material  was  distinctly  a 
vegetable  soil — doubtless  owing  its  abnormal  thickness  to  the  fact  that  it 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  which  rises  up  to  the  north,  and  had  been 
built-up  largely  by  the  1  rainwash '  from  the  same,  during  an  unknown 
period  of  time ;  the  accumulation  at  the  hill-foot  having  been  accentuated 
since  agriculture  became  an  occupation. 

At  this  average  depth  of  three  feet,  the  line  or  layer  of  stones  rested 
immediately  upon  stiff  boulder  clay,  full  of  scratched  and  grooved  stones 
and  boulders,  some  of  great  size. 

As  the  excavation  extended  eastward,  the  layer  of  stones  assumed  a 
yet  more  characteristic  phase.    At  first  it  was  a  layer  simply  of  somewhat 
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sparsely  scattered  stones  j  then  there  came  actual  breaks,  where  none  at 
all  occurred,  and  then  alternately  heaps  or  accumulations ;  and  then 
indefinite  layers,  and  finally,  when  about  150  yards  had  been  completed, 
a  layer  of  some  considerable  area,  recognising  now  its  superficies,  of  a  foot 
or  more  in  average  thickness.  There  would,  I  am  aware,  have  been  little 
in  all  this  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  save  a  geologist ;  but  his  interest 
would  certainly  have  been  aroused  by  it.  But  if  he  had  no  other  than 
stratigraphical  views,  even  he  would  probably  have  seen  nothing  beyond 
an  opportunity  of  inventing  a  theory  for  the  origin  of  such  a  peculiar 
layer  of  stones.  But  the  great  and  general  angularity  of  these  stones,  with 
the  greater  uniformity  of  size  and  freshness,  than  stones  derived  from  the 
underlying  deposit  could  give,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  their  being 
composed  much  more  uniformly  of  felstone  rocks,  were  without  any  other 
evidence,  suggestive  of  an  agent  that  cannot  be  correctly  described  as 
either  geological  or  physical. 

When,  however,  the  stones  were  examined  one  by  one,  and  par- 
ticularly when  at  the  end  of  the  150  yards  the  definite  thick  layer  was 
reached,  other  phases  of  the  inquiry  came  in  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  angularity  of  the  stones  was  unquestionably  artificial. 

(2)  Many  of  them  were  of  intentional  forms,  in  other  words,  weapons 

or  implements  of  utility. 

(3)  The  flakes  and  chippings  of  these  intentionally  shaped  stones 

lay  scattered  all  around  them  in  great  profusion. 

In  other  words  this  dense  layer  of  stones  was  representative  of  what 
has  been  styled  in  South  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  a  'Palaeolithic 
Workshop,'  and  such  it  was.  It  was  the  position  occupied  by  that  ancient 
man  on  the  then  surface  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  three  feet  of  good  soih 
There  he  sat  and  made  his  weapons  and  domestic  utensils,  often  spoiling 
and  breaking  specimens,  which  were  cast  down  at  his  feet,  where,  with  the 
resulting  debris  of  such  operation,  they  remained  deep  below  the  reach  of 
the  plough,  and  so  undisturbed  till  to-day. 

I  have  no  scope  here  for  further  detail  on  this  head,  but  must  proceed 
to  the  next  phase  of  the  matter. 

As  the  navvies  proceeded  yet  further  eastward,  the  line  of  stones 
gradually  merged  into  a  layer  of  black  earth — a  dirty,  irregularly 
occurring  black  mould  at  first,  but  assuming  in  the  course  of  some 
three  or  four  yards,  a  deposit  of  a  jet  black  aspect  of  very  definite 
proportions;  a  foot  at  least  in  thickness  and  clearly  defined  from  the 
deposit  above  and  below. 

This  black  earth  had  exactly  the  character  and  appearance  of  soot,  it 
soiled  the  hands  in  its  wet  condition  in  the  most  abominable  manner. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  anything  suggestive  of  what  we 
understand  by  cinders,  but  very  small  fragments  of  charred  wood  occurred 
commonly  in  it.  So  utterly  unlike  any  peat  deposit  was  it,  that  I  had 
almost  ignored  the  very  mention  of  such  suggestion.  I  made  such 
suggestion  to  myself,  but  it  had  to  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  made. 
There  was  no  indication  whatever  of  fibrous  tissue,  except  in  the  items  of 
the  charred  wood. 

I  did  not  at  first  realise  the  importance  of  this  discovery  ;  nay,  I  was 
so  ready  to  believe  such  a  find  impossible  in  this  country,  that  I  was  led 
away  from  the  actual  meaning  of  it,  by  the  discovery  in  it  of  what  I  believed 
to  be  a  piece  of  burnt  tile  or  brick  ;  and  upon  that  evidence  I,  for  a  brief 
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space,  concluded  that  my  inductions  were  all  wrong,  and  that  I  had  simply 
lighted  upon  a  Roman  fire-signal  station ;  the  site  of  the  discovery  being 
but  a  mile  south  of  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall. 

But  the  burnt  tile  turned  out  to  be  a  tabular  piece  of  burnt  whin- 
stone  ;  and  then  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  black  earth  was 
begun  in  earnest,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Out  of  the  vegetable  ashes,  for  that  is  what  the  deposit  was,  there  came 
sharp-edged  stones,  splinters  and  fragments,  and  some  weapons  and  objects, 
so  far  as  one  can  judge,  of  domestic  use.  These  are,  many  of  them,  burnt 
to  a  bright  brick  red.  This  black  deposit  occupied  exactly  the  same  line 
or  horizon  as  the  stones  ;  in  fact,  as  I  have  already  said,  began  among  them 
and  gradually  assumed  its  own  individual  character,  and  then  after  an 
extension  of  fully  thirty  feet,  it  passed  away  in  another  but  very  indefinite 
layer  of  stones. 

This  was  unquestionably,  a  '  Palaeolithic  Fire-place.'  The  '  workshop ' 
upon  which  we  first  came,  and  which  immediately  led  into  the  remains  of 
a  fire,  was  the  natural  position  for  these  ancient  workers  in  stone  to  ply 
their  avocation — it  was  by  or  on  their  own  hearth-stone. 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  discovery !  in  no  sense  as  associated  with 
the  discoverer,  for  he  never  dreamed  of  looking  for  anything  of  the 
kind ;  but  wonderful,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  actual 
quondam  existence  in  Scotland  of  this  Palaeolithic  man ;  wonderful  in  the 
perfectness  of  the  picture,  which  the  whole,  as  a  piece  of  real  evidence, 
brings  before  us;  wonderful  in  its  preservation,  and  in  the  explicitness 
and  tangibility  of  its  testimony. 

But  alas  !  how  much  of  its  value  is  lost  ?  The  very  site  of  it  is  now 
represented  by  a  deep  wide  space  hollowed  in  the  Boulder  Clay.  I  did 
my  best,  as  I  have  done  for  eleven  years  in  Scotland  (for  twenty-six  years 
altogether  in  this  piece  of  research) ;  I  paid  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  visits 
to  the  spot  while  it  was  being  excavated,  i.e.  obliterated.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  interest  some  local  people  in  the  matter.  I  could  with  difficulty 
afford  even  the  short,  but  repeated,  railway  journeys.  I  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  afford  the  making  of  some  arrangement  with  the  contractor, 
for  either,  the  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting  site, 
or  to  have  had  the  material  removed  for  future  careful  search.  But  with 
almost  every  educated  man's  hand,  guided  by  the  false  assumptions  of 
many  years,  against  me,  my  only  plan  was  to  do  my  best,  which  I  can 
honestly  say  I  did,  to  collect  and  preserve  as  much  evidence  as  possible 
against  the  barbarously  destructive  efforts  of  nearly  one  hundred  navvies. 

But  I  did  at  length  find  strong  sympathy  and  help  in  several  members 
of  the  Glasgow  Geological  Societies,  and  also  in  two  local  gentlemen  and 
an  old  friend  in  Perth,  to  whom  I  hope  to  make  more  special  reference 
in  a  more  elaborate  description  of  this  Dalmuir  find. 

The  value  of  this  evidence  comes  out  in  a  variety  of  ways  : — 

i.  In  corroboration  : — Many  of  the  specimens  discovered  in  the  so- 
called  workshop  bear  out  in  an  almost  wonderful  way,  the  evidence  of 
certain  stones,  collected  (some  of  them)  eleven  years  ago ;  and  which  I 
declared  to  be  of  human  origin,  both  in  their  forms  and  in  their  distribu- 
tion, and  which  had  not  been  corroborated  by  subsequent  finds  since. 
These  were,  however,  exceptional  forms, — the  commoner  have  found  here 
remarkable  corroboration,  with  some  striking  negations  which  I  cannot 
here  dwell  upon. 
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2.  In  human  association  : — The  collected  stones,  with  the  accumulation 
of  mechanically  produced  refuse  near  the  '  fire-place,'  presented  to  us  in 
the  three-fold  features  of  (a)  artificial  fracture,  (b)  design  in  form,  and  (c) 
the  chippings  from  the  work. 

This  would  alone  have  been  evidence  of,  to  say  the  least,  great 
importance,  and  such  as  I  scarcely  hoped  ever  to  come  upon.  But  for 
such  evidence  to  be  associated  with  the  remains  of  a  fire,  and  that  of  no 
tentative  character,  such  as  an  accidental  forest-fire,  for  instance,  could 
have  produced,  but  of  a  fire  that  must  have  been  kept  burning  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time ;  for,  a  foot  of  compressed  vegetable  ashes 
must  represent  a  vast  mass  of  unburnt  woody  tissue,  means  that  that 
fire  must  have  been  artificially  maintained,  and  therefore  by  a  human  - 
agency. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  occurrence  throughout  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  ashes,  the  same  sharp  angular  stones  and  weapons,  etc.,  that 
characterise  the  adjoining  'workshop,'  the  human  association  is  surely 
complete  !  We  cannot  separate  the  ashes  from  a  human  agency,  nor  can 
we  the  contents  of  such  ashes.  If  these  contents  are  a  counterpart  of  the 
split  and  shaped  stones  which  occurred  in  collected  form,  in  immediate 
association,  these  must  be  humanly  associated  also ;  and  if  these  forms 
are  a  repetition  of  those  which  I  have  collected  from  many  other  parts 
of  the  country,  because  of  the  very  attributes  which  they  possess  here, 
is  not  the  human  association  of  the  whole  established  beyond  a  doubt  ? 
Possibly,  nay  probably,  not  so  with  some,  in  which  cases  I  refer  apolo- 
getically to  the  opening  lines  of  this  paper. 

The  accompanying  reproduction  of  photograph  (p.  136),  represents  the 
site  of  the  1  fireplace '  when  the  excavation  had  nearly  reached  its  northern 
limit.  The  band  of  black  earth  is  under  the  light  strip  upon  which  the 
hammer  is  resting.  It  does  not,  however,  come  out  in  photograph  with 
anything  like  the  contrast  with  the  surrounding  earth,  which  it  actually  had 
in  nature ;  for,  as  the  photographer  expressed  it,  the  photographic  value  of 
the  reddish-yellow  earth  above  and  below  it,  was  not  greater  than  the  wet 
black  ash-band.  But  the  black  sooty  material  is  very  strikingly  brought 
out  on  the  slope  below  the  position  of  the  hammer.  It  lies  there  as 
I  and  several  scientific  friends  left  it,  after  digging  it  out  from  the  bank 
and  allowing  it  to  roll  down  the  sloping  earth.  The  big  boulder  is  in  the 
midst  of  it,  with  stones  picked  from  the  ashes  on  its  top.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  below  the  big  boulder  the  lighter  coloured  earth  is  seen  in 
great  contrast,  as  it  is  also  beyond  the  position  of  the  head  of  'the  parson,' 
beyond  which  point  the  black  deposit  has  thinned  out  of  existence.  The 
quantity  of  this  sooty  material  on  the  slope  gives  an  idea  of  the  tangibility 
of  the  deposit  itself. 

The  implement  illustrated  (p.  137)  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  a 
Palaeolithic,  or  as  these  will  probably  have  to  be  styled  ' pre-palaolithic^ 
weapon.  It  is  as  remarkable  in  the  excellence  of  its  form  and  workmanship 
as  it  is  in  its  preservation.  It  is  of  trap  rock,  highly  oxidised,  and  ancient  in 
appearance,  but  it  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  hands  of  its  fabricator. 
Its  point  is  roughly  diamond  in  section,  is  a  clever  production ;  and,  used 
in  the  hand,  or  affixed  to  a  withe,  i.e.  twisted  stick  handle,  would  be  an 
awful  weapon.  The  illustration,  photographed  and  etched  from  the 
object  by  my  son  (of  Messrs.  Smith  &  See),  is  of  the  actual  size.  It  is  the 
most  striking  specimen  from  the  whole  site,  and  was  exhumed  from  the 
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black  ash  in  the  presence  of  three  other  scientific  gentlemen  and  myself, 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wise,  a  good  mineralogist  and  chemist,  at  the  very  time  the 
photographs  were  taken.    It  is,  however,  but  one  among  a  large  collection 


from  this  site.  I  am  indebted  for  the  photograph  to  the  kindness  and 
interest  of  two  gentlemen  of  scientific  tastes,  the  Messrs.  Goodfellow. 

With  the  Editor's  permission  I  may  perhaps  add  here  the  statement, 
that  plates  are  now  in  preparation  to  profusely  illustrate  an  account  of  the 
whole  piece  of  research,  begun  twenty-six  years  ago  in  East  Anglia,  and 
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641.  Mottoes,  etc.,  in  Old  Registers. — Mr.  Renwick,  in  the 

Preface  to  his  recently  published  volume — Abstracts  of  Protocols  of 
Glasgozv — refers  to  the  'moral  maxims  and  precepts,'  written  in  the  last 
page  of  the  first  Protocol  Book  of  William  Hegait,  1547-55,  and  gives  one 
or  two  interesting  specimens.  This  practice  of  utilising  the  fly-leaves  of 
registers  for  pious  reflections  was  continued  by  notaries  long  after  the 
Reformation,  when,  of  course,  they  were  no  longer  servants  of  the  Church. 
I  subjoin  a  few  examples  collected  from  the  Stirling  registers : — 

From  the  Protocol  Book  of  John  Mushet,  1582-1586 — 
*  In  my  defence  God  me  defend.' 

From  the  Protocol  Book  of  John  Williamson,  1 590-1 595 — 
1  Deus  superbis  resistit  humilibus  dat  gratiam.' 

From  the  Town  Gouncil  Records,  1619-1658 — 

'  Aspiret  coeptis,  Jesus.' 
'  Si  tibi  copia  si  sapientia  formaq.  detur 
Sola  superbia  destruit  omnia  si  comptecur.' 
'  Concordia  res  parua  crescunt 
Discordia  maxima  dilabuntur.' 

From  the  Protocol  Book  of  Alexander  Barclay,  16 20- 1642 — 

'  In  tyme  of  neid  rune  thou  with  speid, 

Unto  the  louing  lord, 
Who  will  indeid  send  me  remeid 
According  to  his  word.' 

Alexander  Barclay,  [The  Notary]. 

*  In  my  defence  God  me  defend, 
And  bring  my  soull  to  ane  gud  end.' 

Henry  Kennedy,  [The  Notary's  Clerk]. 

From  Register  of  Bonds  (Burgh  of  Stirling,  1690) — 

'  In  my  beginning  God  me  speid.' 
*  Let  no  corrupt  communication  spread  out  of  thy  mouth.' 

From  Register  of  Bonds  (Stirlingshire,  v.  y.) — 

'  In  my  beginning  God  me  speid 
In  grace  and  vertew  to  proceid.' 

It  was  in  the  Protocol  Book  of  John  Mushet  that  I  discovered  the 
fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad  which  was  published  in  the  Scots/nan 
some  years  ago,  but  may  be  appropriately  repeated  here. 

Ane  Bailande. 

I  heard  ane  lord  fytlie  lament 

In  prison  qr  he  lay  so  longe, 
Into  ye  mytie  god  aboue 

So  sor  making  his  mone. 

Lord  comfort  me  my  havie  heart 

Relif  me  of  my  paine 
Then  hertfulie  to  God  I  pray 

Receve  my  sovl  in  heavin. 
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Sume  tyme  I  was  a  lord  indeid 

And  counted  of  that  name, 
But  now  I  laiy  in  prisone 
John  Sor  mwrning  my  alane.  Mureheid.1 

Now  haue  I  bein  in  prison  stroung 

Thre  quarters  of  a  zeire, 
And  all  the  ministers  of  edimburgh  toune 

They  cam  me  neuer  neir. 

Quhil  it  fel  anes  vpon  a  day 

My  destineis  to  drie, 
And  the  ministers  of  edimburgh 

The  came  and  wisited  me. 

God  nor  I  head  beine  in  france, 

God  gif  I  had  bein  in  spaine 
God  gif  I  head  bein  in  appeil  girth 

Tho*  I  cam  neuer  againe. 

But  woe  is  fortone  dred  mischance 

This  day  hes  falet  me 
And  is  my  

Stirling. 

W.  B.  C. 

642.  Alexander  Nisbet  the  Herald. — Messrs.  Ross  and  Grant,  in 
their  valuable  work  Alexander  Nisbet's  Heraldic  Plates,  give  in  the  In- 
troduction an  account  of  his  life  and  works.  They  state  (p.  xxix.)  that  in 
1699  he  issued  proposals  for  a  publication  of  his  Treatise  of  Herauldry. 
The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  lately  purchased  an  old  book  in  which  several 
slips  of  old  newspapers  were  inserted  as  markers,  on  examining  these  and 
putting  them  together  they  proved  to  be  fragments  of  The  Edinburgh 
Gazette,  'from  Friday  December  1st  to  Munday  December  4th  1699/  and 
contains  the  following  advertisement.  This  he  has  kindly  sent  to  us  for 
insertion. 

'That  Mr.  Nisbet,  having  Received  Encouragement,  from  many 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen  and  Royal  Borrows,  for  Publishing  his  Book 
entitled  A  Treatice  of  Herauldrie,  Speculative  and  Practical-,  Lest  there  be 
any  who  has  not  yet  had  Information  of  the  Author's  Design  ;  He  Therefor 
desires  all  Noblemen,  &c.  to  send  him  the  Genological  Accounts  of  their 
Families,  and  Armorial  Bearings,  Instructed  by  Charters,  Seals  and  other 
Documents,  that  he  may  cut  and  insert  them  in  his  Book,  which  will  be 
put  to  the  press  in  a  short  Time.  That  such  Noblemen,  and  others,  who 
have  received  Proposals  and  Receipts  from  Mr.  Nisbet,  for  getting  Sub- 
scriptions, are  desired  to  return  them,  that  he  may  know  whom  he  is  to 
make  Mention  of,  conform  to  the  3d.  Condition  of  his  Proposeal.  That 
any  who  will  show  to  the  Author  any  Charters  Seals  or  other  Pieces  of 
Antiquity  Relating  to  Herauldrie  older  than  the  13th  Century,  or  any  of 
the  Writings  of  the  Learned  Mr.  Thomas  Crawford  sometimes  Professor 
of  Philosophic  at  Edinburgh,  shall  have  them  returned,  and  Honourable 

1  Clerk  to  the  notary  and  copyist  of  the  ballad,  which  must  have  been  a  long  one,  as 
the  page  is  divided  by  a  line  down  the  middle,  and  the  fragment  occupies  about  a  half 
of  the  inner  division. 
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Mention  made  of  their  Names ;  That  the  Author  doth  teach  the  Science 
of  Herauldrie  for  a  reasonable  Honourarie ;  He  may  be  spoke  with  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee-House,  Edinburgh.' 

This  illustrates  the  statement  (p.  xxv.),  4  That  he  instructed  several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  principles  of  Heraldry.'  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  heraldry  is  so  little  valued  now.  We  fear  that  such  an  advertisement 
would  meet  with  no  response ;  for  though  thousands  ostentatiously  exhibit 
bogus  coats  of  arms  and  crest,  few  even  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  put 
'  Armiger '  after  their  names  care  to  know  the  history  or  the  nature  of  a 
system  which  was  appreciated  by  every  well-educated  gentleman  in  the 
17th  century.  Ed. 

643.  Old  Edinburgh  Registers  {continued  from  vol.  ix.  p.  72) — 

Oct.  29  Robert  bruce  and  Helene  Scharpe. 

„  „  Johnne  bard  and  Bessie  carmychaell. 

Nov.  5.  David  libertonn  and  Jonat  gauelok. 

„  „   William  mure  and  Elspaith  stodart. 

„  12.  Thomas  bruce  and  Nicolas  wilsonne. 

„  „   Alexander  murdo  and  Helene  clerk. 

„  19.  William  blair  and  Agnes  rychie. 

„  „   Robert  huntter  and  Marioun  wyllie. 

„  „  Alexander  moresonne  and  Kathrene  dippo. 

„  „  James  brown  and  Helene  forrest. 

„  „  George  cunynghame  and  Jonat  baxter. 

„  26.  Archibald  myller  and  Agnes  creiche. 

„  „  Andro  donaldsonne  and  Christiane  roger. 

„  „  James  carmychaell  and  Kathrene  tait. 

„  „  Rauff  Wallace  and  Helene  bruce. 

„  „   Mark  symesoune  and  Agnes  Keir. 

„         David  clerk  and  Jonat  cunynghame. 

Dec.  3.  James  cundie  and  Helene  blak. 

„  „   George  adamesonne  and  Margaret  deines. 

„  „  Mychaell  lambert  and  Helene  wauche. 
Patrik  moscrop  and  Sara  huntter. 

„  10.  William  moresonne  and  Kathrene  m  'far land. 

,,  „  Cuthbert  mathesonne  and  Bessie  robesonne. 
„  George  wiseman  and  Jonat  fenniesonne. 

„  „  Johnne  lamb  and  Elspaith  sincler. 

Dec.  10.  William  purves  and  Margaret  hardie. 

„  „  Johnne  callender  and  Mariorie  thomesonne. 

„  „  Johnne  newbiging  and  Helene  moresonne. 

„  24.  George  patersonne  and  Jonat  Scot. 

„  31.  Androw  carmychaell  and  Sibilla  meikiljohnne. 

Jan.  7.  Johnne  hoge  and  Marioun  cuthbert. 

„  14.  Alexander  adingstonn  and  Euphame  weddell. 

„  „  Johnne  meinzies  and  Jamie  zoung. 

„  „   Mr.  Alexander  gibsonne  and  Margaret  craige. 

„  21.  Bernard  wood  and  Sara  fiddes. 

„  28.  Patrik  somervell  and  Marioun  Murray. 

„  „  James  lychtonn  and  Kathrene  burne.  j 

Feb.  4.  Johnne  keir  and  Margaret  moresonne. 

Andro  Smyth  and  Kathrene  purdie.    ■- -° 
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Feb.    4.  Robert  Ethingtoun  and  Agnes  frenche. 

„  11.  Nicoll  blak  and  Isobell  creichtoun. 

„     „  Thomas  newtoun  and  Margaret  gleghorn. 

„  18.  Johnne  hendersonne  and  Margaret  lyndsay. 

„     „  Peter  arnot  and  Helene  arnot. 

„     „  George  low  and  Kathrene  ballendyne. 

„     „  Johnne  lamb  and  Margaret  Sunderland. 

„     „  Johnne  bruntonn  and  Male  zoung. 

„     „  James  Morsse  and  Janet  Armoure. 

„     „  William  cokburne  and  Jonat  hammiltoun. 

„  25.  William  angus  and  Sibilla  thomesone. 

„     „  Mr.  Alexr.  makgill  and  Isobell  gaubraith. 

„     „  William  baillie  and  Elspaith  bauld. 

Mar.  10.  James  blytheman  and  Bessie  mathie. 

„  24.  William  christie  and  Agnes  cranstoun. 

„     „  George  zoung  and  Helene  rankene. 

1596. 

April   7.  Alexander  ker  and  Hester  hill. 

„    11.  Androw  fleming  and  Mariorie  trumbill. 
„     „  John  bell  and  alesonne  bairnsfather. 
„     „  William  ackfurd  and  Katharene  bissat. 
„    28.  Robert  Selkirk  and  Helene  drylaw. 
May    5.  James  andersonne  and  Jonat  christisonne. 

„  Charles  workman  and  Agnes  cokburne. 
„    19.  Johnne  mureheid  and  Jonat  armour. 
„    26.  Robert  robesoune  and  Margaret  ramsay, 
„     „  A.lexr  purdie  and  Alesoune  thomesonne. 
June    2.  Walter  galloway  and  Margaret  smyth. 
„      9.  Alexr  swyntonn  and  Margaret  bennet. 

„  William  mosie  and  Christiane  eddistonn. 
„         Johnne  rychie  and  Margaret  zoung. 
„      „  Duncan  mccarrik  and  Helene  zoung. 
„    16.  Alexander  randie  and  Sara  reid. 

„  Daniell  hastie  and  Agnes  reid. 
„      ,,  James  heriot  and  Jonat  littell. 
„         Robert  makilwraith  and  Agnes  barnisfather. 
,3      „  Andro  grosser  and  Christiane  neilsonne. 
„     ,,  James  mccubie  and  Issobell  crawfurd. 
„    23.  Johnn  kersell  and  Jonat  symsonne. 
„      „  Georges  foulis  and  Sibilla  gilbert. 
„     „  John  freir  and  Christiane  greg. 
„     „  Robert  cairneton  and  Jonat  porterfeild. 
„     „  Archibald  masonne  and  geillis  smyth. 
„    30.  David  pringill  and  Mary  waitche. 
„     „  Johnne  crawfurd  and  Jonat  hendersone. 
„     „  Johne  gilchrist  and  Jonat  glen. 

„   Hew  ostburne  and  Margaret  alexander 

„  Gilbert  rutherfurd  and  Jonat  pringill. 
July     7.  William  mudie  and  Marioun  edmistonn. 
„     „  Andro  Munro  and  Elspaith  gray. 
„      „  Johne  reid  and  Christiane  gillespie. 
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July     7.  Andro  watsonne  and  Elspaith  borthwick. 
„  John  lacok  and  Isobell  quhyt. 
,,  David  fleschor  and  Marioun  Wylie. 
14.  Thomas  symonstonn  and  Jonat  andersonne. 

Robert  cunnynghame  and  Bessie  coupland. 
„   Malcolm  carmychall  and  Margaret  wilsonne. 
21.  Johnne  charters  and  Margaret  corsbie. 
Robert  barker  and  Margaret  gledstanes. 
Charleis  fortoun  and  Marioun  fiddes 
,,  Thomas  bruce  and  Begis  elder. 
28.  James  zoung  and  Katharene  magie. 

{To  be  continued?) 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Black,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  has  in  preparation  a  work  dealing  with  Scottish 
Charms  and  Amulets,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  George  P.  Johnston,  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Black  is  desirous  of  making  the  work  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  will  be  grateful  to  any  one  for  information  of  such  Scottish  Charms 
or  Amulets  as  have  not  hitherto  been  described.  All  assistance  given 
will  be  acknowledged  in  the  work. 


QUERIES. 

CCLXXXVII.  Leslie  of  Kininvie. — Information  wanted  on  a  passage 
in  the  history  of  the  family  of  Leslie  of  Kininvie,  in  Banffshire. 
I  refer  to  the  descent  of  the  Earls  of  Leven  from  that  family. 

Mark  Napier,  in  his  History  of  Montrose^  alludes,  in  a  foot- 
note, to  the  fact  that  the  first  Earl  of  Leven  was  illegitimate,  but 
I  understand  that  the  family  tree  at  Kininvie  shows  the  contrary 
to  be  the  case.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  records  exist  which 
would  throw  light  upon  this  point. 

Among  other  points  of  interest,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mother  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  a  daughter  of  this  same  house 
of  Kininvie,  but  I  do  not  find  in  the  records  of  the  family  any 
other  historical  facts  of  general  interest. 

I  hope  that  through  the  medium  of  your  periodical,  I  may 
gain  some  further  information  concerning  this  ancient  branch  of 
the  family  of  Leslie,  and  I  should  especially  like  to  know 
whether  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  now  the  representative 
of  the  house  of  that  name.  '  Grip  Fast.' 

Oxford. 

CCLXXXVIII.  Statues  on  the  Old  Parish  Church  of  Alloa. 

— In  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (volume  viii. 
p.  641)  the  following  statement  is  made  concerning  the  then 
Parish  Church  of  Alloa  : — '  The  church  has  a  good  appearance  to 
the  south.  The  front  is  of  hewn  stone.  There  is  a  statue  in  a 
niche  of  St.  Mungo  holding  an  open  book ;  and  another  of  Moses 
putting  off  his  shoes  before  the  burning  bush,  with  the  text  from 
Exodus  iii.  5.'  The  present  parish  church,  built  in  181 7-19,  took 
the  place  of  the  one  here  referred  to,  the  old  tower  being  retained. 
When  the  former  structure  was  demolished,  were  the  two  statues 
preserved,  and,  if  so,  where  are  they  now  to  be  seen  ? 

J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
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The  statue  of  St.  Mungo  lay  for  a  long  time  in  the  old  castle 
of  Alloa,  but  was  replaced  a  few  years  ago  in  the  niche  in  the 
church-tower  (west  wall  of  old  church).  Of  the  statue  of 
Moses  I  have  no  information.  Ed. 

CCLXXXIX.  Chap-Books — Chat-Books. — In  a  London  second-hand 
bookseller's  catalogue  for  December,  I  observe  '  chat-book '  used 
for  1  chap-book.'  This  is  apparently  not  a  misprint,  as  it  is  repeated 
twice.  Is  there  any  authority  for  such  use,  or  is  it  merely  a 
corruption  of  *  chap-book,'  which,  being  derived  from  '  Chapman,' 
the  hawker  who  used  to  carry  about  pamphlets  for  sale,  is 
undoubtedly  the  proper  term  ?  W.  B.  C. 


REPLIES  TO  QUERIES. 

CCLXIV  (a).  4.  De  Coucy.— The  first  lord  of  Coucy  was  Dreux  de 
Coucy,  Seigneur  de  Boves,  etc.,  c.  1035,  who  seized  the  Castle 
of  Coucy  from  Alberic,  its  owner.    His  son, 

Enguerrand  1.,  Seigneur  de  Coucy,  c.  1080,  m.  Aide  de 
Roucy,  Dame  de  Marie ;  their  son, 

Thomas,  Seigneur  de  Coucy,  de  Marie,  de  la  Fere  et  de  Boves, 
Comte  d' Amiens,  ni.,  (1st,  Yde  de  Hainault,)  2nd,  Milessende  de 
Crecy.    By  the  latter  he  had 

Enguerrand  11.,  who  m.  1132  Agnes  de  Boisgency,  and  died 
1 1 74.    Their  son,  the  celebrated 

Raoul  de  Coucy,  m.  firstly,  Agnes  de  Hainault,  by  whom  he 
had  Iolande  de  Coucy,  who  married  Robert  11.  de  Dreux ;  and 
two  other  daughters.  He  m.  secondly,  Agnes  de  Dreux,  sister 
of  the  above  Count,  and  by  her  had  his  successor, 

Enguerrand  in.,  who,  by  his  third  wife,  Marie  de  Montmirel, 
daughter  of  Jean,  Seigneur  de  Montmirel  et  d'Oisy,  and  Helvide 
de  Dampierre,  had,  with  other  issue,  Marie,  who  m.  Alexander  11. 
of  Scotland,  and  secondly,  Jean  de  Brienne.  See  Moreri's 
Dictionary  (17 16). 

Iolande  de  Coucy  was  thus  aunt  by  birth  to  Marie  de  Coucy, 
and  grand-aunt  by  marriage. 

The  well-known  Coucy  arms  are  :  Fasti  de  vair  et  de  gueu/es, 
(barry  of  six,  vair  and  gules).  The  seal  of  Enguerrand  III.  de 
Coucy,  Earl  of  Perche,  giving  the  Coucy  arms,  is  No.  1001  of 
M.  Douet  d'Arcq's  Collection  de  Sceaux  des  Archives  de  tE77ipire. 

Fess  Checquy. 

(e)  3.  Earls  of  Stratherne. — Sir  W.  Fraser  in  his  Red  Book  of 
Menteith  gives  a  pedigree  of  the  Menteiths  of  Ruskie,  Kerse,  etc., 
which  shows  that  Malise,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  married  Joanna,  a 
daughter  of  the  Sir  John  Menteith  who  was  concerned  in  the 
delivery  of  Sir  William  Wallace  to  the  English.  From  the 
Preface  to  the  work,  it  appears  that  this  Earl  Malise  was  not  the 
last  of  that  name.  There  were  three  Sir  John  Menteiths  in 
succession,  and  only  the  first  had  a  daughter  Joanna,  who 
married  an  Earl  of  Strathearn.  She  was  four  times  married,  her 
second  husband  being  John,  Earl  of  Athole  j  her  third,  Maurice 
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Moray  of  Drumsargard ;  and  her  fourth,  William,  Earl  of 
Sutherland.  Christian  Erskine,  only  daughter  of  the  second  Sir 
John  Menteith,  by  Lady  Elene  of  Mar,  was,  of  course,  her  niece, 
not  her  cousin.  W.  B.  C. 

Stirling. 

CCLXVI.  3. — Laws  of  Pittilloch. — I  would  refer  'G.  Makgill'  to  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry,  wherein  it  may  be  seen  that  that  family  is  now 
represented  by  Mr.  Berry  of  Tayfield.  Can  1  G.  Makgill '  give 
any  information  relative  to  the  Laws  before  1600  ? 

A.  F.  C.  K. 

Edinburgh.  « 

CCLXXI.  Forbes — Bruce. — 'Mrs..  Annabella  Bruce,  widow  of  the 
deceased  John  Forbes,  Esq.,  Advocate,  late  of  Newhall,  died 
at  Dunmore  Park,  on  the  5th  instant'  (Caledonian  Mercury, 
August  7,  1 771).  Fess  Checquy. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Tyde  what  may  :  Printed  for  Subscribers,  Nos.  1  and  2.  Mrs.  A.  Stuart — 
by  birth  a  Haig  of  the  Bemersyde  family — has  undertaken  a  work  unique 
at  least  in  Scotland,  the  editing  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  history, 
past  and  present,  of  a  single  family.  The  Haigs  of  Bemersyde  are  well 
known  in  border  annals,  and  they  have  increased  and  multiplied  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  many  of  the  race  are  worthy  scions  of  a  good  old 
stock.  Mrs.  Stuart  has  therefore  plenty  of  material  to  work  with,  and  she 
has  used  it  skilfully,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  magazine  should  not 
continue  to  produce  much  readable  matter.  It  has  this  decided  advan- 
tage over  a  family  history,  that  it  combines  old  and  new  information,  and 
is  a  convenient  channel  for  the  publication  of  facts  which  only  come  to 
light  as  old  charter-chests  are  examined.  Writers  of  family  history  know 
from  painful  experience  that  when  their  books  have  been  fairly  launched, 
they  would  gladly  have  them  on  the  stocks  again  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
some  important  discovery,  but  it  is  too  late.  Mrs.  Stuart  need  anticipate 
no  such  inconveniences.  As  long  as  her  magazine  continues,  the  history  of 
the  Haigs  will  become  better  known.  We  would  suggest  to  the  many  clan 
societies  which  exist,  that  they  should  thus  put  upon  record  the  histories, 
past  and  present,  of  their  brethren,  and  surely  the  great  families  which 
have  become  household  names  in  Scotland  might  do  likewise.  The  Scotts, 
Grahams,  Ramsays,  Erskines,  with  many  others,  should  each  of  them  be 
able  to  support  a  family  magazine  which  would  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  bear  the  family  name  in  Great  Britain,  the  Colonies,  and  last,  but 
certainly  not  least,  in  the  United  States,  where  genealogy  and  family  history 
are  properly  appreciated.  Mrs.  A.  Stuart  intimates  that  she  will  be  glad 
to  receive  communications  concerning  the  Haig  family.  Her  address  is 
19  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

The  Annals  of  Fordoun,  by  W.  Cramond,  LL.D.,  Montrose. — The  latest 
of  Dr.  Cramond's  many  publications  is  chiefly  made  up  of  '  extracts  from 
records  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Fordoun  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
year  1894.' 

No  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Cramond  where  to  look  for  information, 
or  how  to  make  use  of  it  when  found.  And  we  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend his  Fordoun  as  full  of  interesting  matter.  A  good  map  of  the  parish 
is  inserted,  and  is  a  very  useful  companion  to  the  letterpress. 
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644.  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Burgh  of  Peebles. — The  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Peeblesshire  Advertiser,  is  interesting: — 
'  In  the  Peeblesshire  Advertiser  of  2nd  June  there  appeared  a  letter  under 
the  title  "  Peebles  Burgh  Arms,"  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Fox-Davies,  the  editor  and 
compiler  of  a  recent  publication  called  The  Book  of  Public  Arms.  I  regret 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Fox-Davies  in  his  letter  characterises  the  old  armorial 
bearings  of  this  burgh  as  a  'bogus  achievement/  and  suggests  that  'it 
would  be  desirable  if  some  one  intimately  or  officially  connected  with  the 
town  would  take  steps  to  see  that  a  legitimate  coat  of  arms  were  obtained 
to  take  the  place  of  the  bogus  achievement  in  use,  and  that  all  pretence  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation  to  the  distinction  of  armorial  bearings  were 
officially  dropped.'  Such  an  imputation  is  wholly  unwarranted,  and  these 
vol.  ix. — no.  xxxvi.  k 
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suggestions  are  altogether  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary.  Mr.  Fox-Davies 
apparently  challenges  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  our  arms  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  not  been  matriculated  in  the  Lyon  Register. 

Considering  the  antiquity  of  armorial  bearings,  the  present  Lyon 
Register  is  comparatively  modern,  seeing  that  the  first  volume  commences 
in  1672,  and  it  was  not  until  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  that 
year  that  registration  or  matriculation  of  arms  was  made  compulsory.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  this  Act  of  Parliament  was  never  very 
strictly  enforced,  as  Mr.  George  Seton,  in  his  Law  and  Practice  of  Heraldry 
in  Scotland^  published  1863,  p.  79,  states  :— '  But  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  irregularity,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  heraldic  insignia  of 
a  large  number  of  our  ancient  families  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Register 
of  the  Lord  Lyon,  which  still  continues,  in  the  language  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  "the  true  and  unrepealable  rule  of  all  arms  and  bearings  in 
Scotland."  The  Baronage  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  published  about  sixty 
years  ago,  contains  a  genealogical  account  of  252  of  the  most  considerable 
-Scottish  families,  of  whom  only  120  (less  than  one-half)  are  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  James  Cumming,  "  custodier  of  the  Lyon  archives,"  to 
possess  legal  "warrants"  for  armorial  ensigns.'  Mr.  Seton  then  proceeds  to 
give  the  names  of  a  number  of  these  families  whose  arms  were  not  then 
registered.  The  present  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  Mr.  James  Balfour  Paul, 
states  in  his  introduction  to  his  Ordinary  of  Scottish  Arms,  p.  9,  'The 
register  constituted  by  the  above  Act'  (1672)  'still  continues  to  be  the 
public  register  of  all  arms  and  bearings  in  Scotland,  and  no  persons  of 
Scottish  descent,  whose  arms  are  not  registered  in  it  have  a  right  to 
armorial  bearings,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  represent  families  whose 
arms  are  known  to  have  been  in  existence  previous  to  1672.'  These  words  in 
italics  exactly  represent  the  case  of  the  Peebles  arms,  but  in  these  matters 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Fox-Davies  is  1  plus  royaliste  que  le  roi]  and  that 
although  the  Lyon  King  admits  the  validity  of  such  armorial  bearings  as 
those  of  Peebles,  Mr.  Fox-Davies  characterises  these  and,  presumably,  all 
the  unregistered  arms  of  families  who  have  borne  them  in  field  and  tourney 
since  ever  armorial  bearings  were  adopted  in  Scotland,  as  '  bogus  achieve- 
ments '  because  a  legal  formality  of  comparatively  modern  introduction  has 
not  been  complied  with. 

Our  town  was  twice  burnt  by  Mr.  Fox-Davies'  southron  forebears,  per 
veteres  nostros  Anglie  hostes ' — our  ancient  enemies  of  England,  as  Queen 
Mary's  charter  has  it — but  I  never  heard  that  they  questioned  our  right  to 
the  bearings  on  the  banner  under  which  our  burgesses  followed  their  King 
to  Flodden.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Fox-Davies  to  cast  such  an  undeserved 
stain  upon  our  ancient  escutcheon. 

I  lately  had  occasion  to  make  a  search  into  the  origin  of  the  burgh's 
armorial  bearings,  and  the  following  are  the  results  of  my  inquiries  : — As 
is  well-known,  the  bearings  are  three  salmon  counternaiant  in  pale  proper, 
i.e.,  popularly  speaking,  the  centre  salmon  is  represented  swimming 
towards,  in  this  case,  the  sinister  or  left  side  of  the  shield,  and  the  upper 
and  under  salmon  are  represented  swimming  towards  the  dexter  or  right 
side.  Right  and  left  in  heraldry  do  not  mean  the  right  and  left  of  the 
shield  as  seen  from  the  front,  but  right  and  left  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  bearer  of  the  shield.  The  term  '  in  pale'  means  that  the 
salmon  are  placed  one  immediately  above  the  other,  and  '  proper '  means 
that  the  fish  are  represented  in  their  natural  colours.     The  motto  or 
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legend  is  '  Contra  nando  incrementum]  which  may  be  freely  translated  as 
1  increase  by  swimming  against  the  stream,'  and  refers  to  the  increase  by 
spawning  of  the  salmon  which  ascend  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tweed. 
The  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  to  whom  the  original  Parish  Church  was  dedi- 
cated, is  sometimes  used  as  a  crest,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  any  of  the 
burgh  seals.  The  earliest  examples  of  the  arms  which  I  have  discovered 
are  those  on  the  old  market  cross  now  standing  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Chambers  Institution.  The  Cross  was  restored  about  1662,  but  the  shaft 
is  much  older.  It  is  an  octagonal  pillar,  has  four  carved  shields  round  the 
centre  and  the  same  number  round  the  capital,  all  rather  defaced.  Three 
at  least  of  these  shields  bear  the  burgh  arms,  and  other  two  shields  bear 
six  fraises  or  cinque  foils  (3,  2,  and  1),  the  arms  of  the  Frasers  of  Neidpath, 
formerly  hereditary  Sheriffs  of  the  county.  As  the  Fraser  estates  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hays  of  Yester  by  marriage  about  1320,  it  is  probable 
that  the  shaft  and  capital  of  the  Cross  are  not  later  than  that  date,  and  the 
shields  bearing  the  burgh  arms  are  probably  the  oldest  specimens  of  them. 

The  burgh  is  generally  held  to  date  from  King  David  1.  The  original 
charter  of  erection  is  not  in  existence,  so  far  as  Lknow,  but  I  have  in  my 
custody,  as  Town  Clerk,  a  series  of  charters  and  writs  from  David  11.  to 
James  vi.,  including  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  charters  :  many  of  these  are 
printed  in  the  Peebles  volume  of  the  Scottish  Burgh  Records  Society. 
The  following  charters,  etc.,  have  the  burgh  seal  attached : — 

1.  Foundation  by  the  Bailies  and  community  of  Peebles  of  a  chaplainry 
at  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Parish  Kirk  of  St.  Andrew  in 
Peebles,  dated  Peebles,  15th  December  1473.  The  seal  is  in  good  pre- 
servation and  the  style  is  good. 

2.  Charter  by  the  Bailies  and  community  of  Peebles  to  the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  St.  Andrew's  Kirk,  of  an  annual  rent  of  13s.  46..  Scots,  from 
the  common  good  of  the  burgh,  dated  23rd  July  1480.  This  seal  is  in 
good  preservation  and  of  a  beautiful  design. 

3.  Election  and  institution  of  Gilbert  Tuedy  to  the  chaplainry  of  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary  of  Geddes  Aisle  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
of  Peebles,  dated  19th  and  22nd  July  1559.  The  impression  and  design 
of  this  specimen  are  not  so  good  as  the  others. 

4.  Charter  by  John  (?)  Twedy,  chaplain  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  Burgh  of  Peebles,  with  consent  of  the  Bailies,  Council,  and 
community  of  Peebles,  patrons  of  the  said  Chapel,  of  land  in  Arnot's 
Haugh,  in  favour  of  James  Tuedy,  burgess  of  Peebles,  dated  31st  August 
1559  (seal  same  as  No.  3).  This  charter  is  in  private  custody,  and  the 
date  is  not  very  distinct. 

The  seal  in  use  and  the  Provost's  gold  badge,  both  dated  1682,  bear 
the  same  arms. 

Regarding  the  tincture  of  the  field,  or,  in  popular  language,  the  colour 
of  the  shield  on  which  the  bearings  are  placed,  there  is  some  little  dubiety. 
Edmonstone's  Heraldry  gives  the  tincture  of  the  field  as  vert  (green),  but 
I  think  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  gules  (red).  In  Captain  Armstrong's 
companion  to  his  map  of  Tweeddale,  published  20th  June  1775,  ne  states 
that  the  arms  are  '  gules,  3  salmon  proper  counter  "  naiant," '  and  his  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  local  sources.  A  stone  bearing  the  arms  was 
placed  in  the  steeple  in  front  of  the  Parish  Church  erected  in  1783  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Royal  Castle  of  Peebles.  When  the  church  and  steeple  were 
taken  down  a  few  years  ago  and  rebuilt,  the  stone  was  placed  in  front  of 
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the  new  steeple,  and  the  lines  show  the  field  as  gules.  The  copperplate 
from  which  the  burgess  tickets  are  printed  shows  the  field  gules.  I  do 
not  know  when  the  plate  was  engraved,  but  it  was  some  time  during  last 
century,  probably  towards  the  beginning.  A  medal  belonging  to  the 
Curling  Club,  dated  1823,  also  shows  the  field  gules,  and,  lastly,  the  uniform 
or  livery  of  the  burgh  officers  is  red,  with  buff  facings. 

A  perusal  of  the  above  facts  ought  to  satisfy  any  one  interested  in  the 
matter  that  Peebles  has  had  right  to  armorial  bearings  from  at  least  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  arms  are  probably  as  old  and  authentic  as 
those  of  any  burgh  in  Scotland. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1672,  I  think  that  the  arms 
ought  to  be  matriculated,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  stating 
that  a  coat  of  arms  between  five  and  six  hundred  years  old  requires 
matriculation,  and  stigmatising  such  a  coat  as  a  '  bogus  achievement,'  and 
advising  that  its  use  should  be  officially  dropped '  and  a  modern  grant 
substituted  in  its  place.  Had  Mr.  Fox-Davies  confined  his  suggestions  to 
saying  that  our  arms  should  be  matriculated  I  should  have  had  no  ground 
of  complaint  against  him.  Wm.  Buchan,  Town  Clerk. 

645.  Arms  of  Burgh  of  Peebles. — The  burgh  of  Peebles  has  now 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1672,  and  has  duly  matricu- 
lated its  ancient  arms  in  the  Lyon  Register.  The  emblazonment  of  the 
arms  has  been  executed  in  a  very  unique  and  artistic  way  by  Mr.  J.  Forbes 
Nixon,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  heraldic  painter  at  present  in  existence, 
though,  from  what  we  have  seen,  the  herald  painter  at  the  Lyon  Office, 
Mr.  Graham  Johnstone,  runs  him  in  some  respects  very  close.  The 
burgh  of  Peebles,  being  a  corporation,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  entitled  to 
either  a  helmet  or  crest,  because  these  heraldic  accessories  are  personal 
to  an  individual,  who  has  a  head  on  which  to  wear  his  helmet,  which  is, 
in  its  turn,  surmounted  by  the  crest,  a  device  originally  adopted,  as  every- 
body knows,  to  enable  his  identity  to  be  distinguished  when  'clad  in 
complete  steel.'  It  is  true  that  many  corporations  have  a  crest,  but  that 
does  not  make  the  practice  less  heraldically  incorrect.  This  being  so,  the 
problem  was,  in  the  case  of  Peebles,  to  mount  an  achievement  which 
would  be  ornamental  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  without  adopting  the  usual 
method  of  setting  off  a  coat  of  arms  by  the  graceful  flowing  lines  of  the 
lambrequin  or  mantling  falling  from  the  helmet  on  each  side.  The 
difficulty  has  been  successfully  and  ingenuously  met  by  enclosing  the 
shield  which  is  heater  shaped,  in  a  panel :  on  the  top  there  is  an  orna- 
mental border  in  blue,  with  pattern  of  fleurs-de-lys  in  gold  :  the  spaces  at 
the  two  lower  corners  are  filled  in  with  thistle  leaves :  on  the  dexter  side 
of  the  panel,  but  distinct  from  it,  there  is  a  marginal  ornament  such  as 
occasionally  appears  in  old  mss.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  running  along  the 
entire  side  of  the  panel,  and  is  filled  with  a  decorative  design  of  lozenges 
and  quatrefoils,  in  which  is  depicted  the  Scottish  thistle  treated  in  a 
conventional  and  artistic  manner.  Below  the  panel  containing  the  shield 
is  a  broad  scroll  containing  the  motto  Contra  nando  incrementum  in  two 
lines.  The  whole  design  is  a  somewhat  new  departure  in  heraldic  art, 
but  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  any  one  looking  at  it  with  a  sense  of  its  beauty 
and  originality.  No  doubt  some  sticklers  for  precedent  might  say  that  it 
was  unheraldic,  and  that  such  decorative  adjuncts  were  unknown  in  the 
proper  science,  and  that  they  were  out  of  place  in  an  achievement.  But 
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it  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  these  are  mere  artistic  accessories  introduced 
as  a  setting  to  the  arms,  but  entirely  distinct  from  them,  and  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  never  in  time  to  come  be  mistaken  for  any- 
thing but  what  they  are  :  they  do  not  simulate  in  any  degree  heraldic 
bearings.  But  whatever  opinions  may  be  held  about  the  design,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  improve  the  de- 


corative treatment  of  a  branch  of  art  which  has  for  centuries  suffered 
from  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  its  possibilities.  It  is  to  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  that  we  must  go  if  we  want  to  get  the  full  vigour 
of  heraldic  work,  and  we  trust  that  in  time  to  come  the  debased  treatment 
of  the  succeeding  ages  may  be  entirely  forgotten.  P. 
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646.  Official  Heraldry. — Heraldry  has  become  popular — I  do  not 
mean  that  the  study  of  it  is  what  it  was  some  two  hundred  years  ago — or 
that  people  really  care  for  its  history  and  objects,  but  many  causes  have 
rendered  it  fashionable,  and  the  votaries  of  fashion,  as  long  as  they  do  as 
others  do,  do  not  care  to  consider  what  the  fashion  they  follow  means.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  what  has  made  heraldry  popular.  One  cause 
certainly  was  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture.  That  style  depended  on 
heraldry  for  much  of  the  ornamentation  which  adorned  it,  and  as  the  shield 
was  required  in  the  spandril  of  the  arch  or  in  the  arcade  that  ran  round 
the  chamber,  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  charge  on  the  shield.  Again,  when 
stained  glass  was  received  back  into  favour,  the  blazonry  of  heraldry  was 
required  to  add  to  the  effect  to  be  produced. 

Vanity  also  brought  into  use  armorial  bearings  which,  though  £  found ' 
(i.e.  invented)  by  some  heraldic  charlatan,  pleased  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  as 
much  as  duly  authorised  blazons.  The  penny  postage  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  revived  use  of  arms  and  crests.  Old-fashioned  letter-paper  gave 
place  to  notepaper  and  envelopes — the  enterprising  stationer  tempted  the 
public  with  fancy  or  heraldic  devices — the  latter  soon  predominated,  but 
were  in  very  many  cases  utterly  bogus.  As  it  became  the  fashion  to 
address  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  as  '  Esq.,'  so  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  pleased 
with  their  new  rank,  thought  that  a  crest  was  necessary  to  their  gentility. 
In  some  cases  arms  were  not  assumed  for  the  simple  reason  that  most 
people  thought  that  '  using  a  crest '  was  all-sufficient.  By  speaking  of  arms 
as  a  crest,  and  vice  versa,  many  show  how  ignorant  they  are  of  the  nature 
of  the  ornaments  they  have  adopted. 

The  Reform  Bill  put  into  being  a  large  number  of  burghal  corpora- 
tions. These,  aping  the  usage  of  burghs,  which,  though  they  may  have 
become  'rotten,'  were  certainly  ancient,  assumed  heraldic  devices  for 
their  seals.  Since  1830  the  number  of  burghs,  especially  in  Scotland,  has 
gone  on  increasing,  and  as  these  are  compelled  to  have  an  official  seal,  in 
most  cases  that  seal  bears  an  heraldic  device.  Quite  lately  County 
Councils  have  been  constituted,  to  which  are  now  to  be  added  Parish 
Councils.  These  must  have  seals  of  office.  Thus  Heraldry,  real  or  bogus, 
crops  up  everywhere,  and  the  time  has  come  to  separate  what  is  real  from 
what  is  bogus.  What  is  real  may  be  described  as  being  authorised  by 
the  King  of  Arms — in  England  of  Garter,  Norroy,  or  Clarenceux;  in 
Ireland  of  Ulster ;  in  Scotland  of  Lyon.  Arms  not  recorded  in  the  registers 
of  these  Kings  of  Arms  are  irregularly  assumed,  be  they  personal  or  be 
they  corporate;  but  we  can  scarcely  describe  all  not  so  registered  as 
1  bogus,'  for  in  Scotland  the  original  registers  have  been  lost,  and  though  it 
was  enacted  in  1672  that  a  fresh  registration  should  be  made,  many  fami- 
lies and  corporations  failed  to  comply.  Where  this  has  been  the  case 
users  should,  to  avoid  being  classed  as  bearers  of  bogus  arms,  hasten  to 
pay  the  small  fee  which  secures  the  matriculation  or  registration  of  old  arms. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Fox-Davies  has  brought  out  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
work  on  the  Heraldry  of  Cities  and  Burghs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
from  it  I  present  my  readers  with  lists  of  authorised  and  also  of  unauthor- 
ised arms  of  Scottish  Counties,  Burghs,  and  Universities.  I  may  remark 
that  he  prints  all  heraldic  devices  irregularly  adopted  as  arms  in  italics, 
while  in  the  case  of  duly  matriculated  arms  he  gives  an  extract  from  the 
official  register.  As  the  book  is  sure  to  make  corporate  armoury  better 
understood,  it  is  highly  probable  that  steps  will  be  taken  by  intelligent 
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officials  to  get  their  1  burgh  arms '  matriculated  so  that  in  a  future  edition 
the  tell-tale  italics  will  be  replaced  by  an  extract  showing  that  the  arms 
are  no  longer  irregular  or  bogus. 

List  of  Scottish  official  arms  duly  matriculated,  with  the  date  where 
given : — 


County  Council 

Aberdeen, 

1890. 

Burgh 

Linlithgow. 

City  of 

Aberdeen. 

jj 

Montrose, 

1694. 

County  Council 

Ayr, 

1890. 

Musselburgh,  1771. 

Burgh 

Ayr, 

1673. 

Peebles,1 

1895. 

19 

Banff. 

County 

Perth, 

1800. 

County  Council 

Berwick, 

1890. 

Burgh 

Perth. 

Burgh 

Dumbarton 

5J 

Pittenweem, 

1673. 

City 

Dundee. 

5> 

Portobello, 

1886. 

•>•> 

Edinburgh, 

1773- 

?' 

Queensferry. 

Burgh 

Elgin, 

1678. 

Comr  of  Supply  Renfrew, 

1889. 

City 

Glasgow, 

1866. 

Burgh 

Renfrew. 

Burgh 

Go  van, 

1884. 

County 

Roxburgh, 

1798. 

'> 

Hamilton, 

1886. 

Burgh 

Rutherglen, 

1889. 

5J 

Jedburgh. 

County  Council  Stirling, 

1890. 

'5 

Kirkcaldy. 

Burgh 

Stirling, 
Stranraer. 

1849. 

J) 

Kirkwall, 

1886. 

>> 

Comr  of  Supply 

Lanark, 

1886. 

Tain. 

Burgh 

Leith, 

1889. 

University  of 

Edinburgh, 

1789. 

5? 

Lerwick, 

1882. 

J5 

Aberdeen, 

1888. 

List  of  official  armorial  devices  not  matriculated,  though  in  some  cases 
long  in  use  : — 


Burgh  Airdrie. 
„  Alloa. 

Annan. 

,.,  Anstruther,  Easter. 

Anstruther,  Wester. 
,,  Arbroath. 
County  Council  Argyle. 
Burgh  Auchtermuchty. 
County  Council  Banff. 
Burgh  Bervie. 
City  Brechin. 
Burgh  Burntisland. 
County  Council  Bute. 

„  Caithness. 
Burgh  Campbeltown. 
County  Council  Clackmannan. 
Burgh  Coatbridge. 
„  Cowdenbeath. 
Crail. 
Crieff. 

County  Council  Cromarty. 
Burgh  Cromarty. 


Burgh  Cullen. 
,,  Culross. 
,,  Cupar  Fife. 

„  Dalkeith. 
„  Dingwall. 
,,  Dornoch. 
County  Council  Dumbarton. 

,,  Dumfries. 
Burgh  Dumfries. 
,,  Dunbar. 
,,  Dunblane. 

Dunfermline. 
Dysart. 

County  Council  Elgin  and  Moray. 
Burgh  Falkirk. 

Falkland. 
County  Council  Fife. 

„  Forfar. 
Burgh  Forfar. 
„  Forres. 
„  Fortrose. 

Galashiels. 


1  Since  Mr.  Fox-Davies's  book  has  appeared  Peebles  has  very  properly  matriculated 
the  old  Burgh  arms  (see  p.  148). 
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Burgh              Greenock.  Burgh  New  Galloway. 

County  Council  Haddington.  „  Newburgh. 

Burgh               Haddington.  ,,  North  Berwick.- 

Burgh               Helensburgh.  „  Oban. 

„                  Inveraray.  County  Council  Orkney. 

„                  Inverkeithing.  Burgh  Paisley. 

County  Council  Inverness.  „  Partick. 

Burgh              Inverness.  County  Council  Peebles. 

„                  Inverurie.  Burgh  Peterhead. 

Irvine.  „  Port  Glasgow. 

„                  Kilmarnock.  County  Council  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

,,                  Kilrenny.  Burgh  Rosmarkie. 

„                  Kilwinning.  „  Rothesay. 

County  Council  Kincardine.  „  St.  Andrews. 

Burgh               Kinghorn.  „  Sanquhar. 

County  Council  Kinross.  County  Council  Selkirk. 

Burgh              Kintore.  Burgh  Selkirk. 

County  Council  Kirkcudbright.  „  Thurso. 

Burgh              Lanark.  .  University  of  Glasgow. 

„                  Langholm.  St.  Andrews. 

„                  Lauder.  County  Council  Wick. 

County  Council  Linlithgow.  Burgh  Wick. 

Burgh               Lochmaben.  „  Wigtown. 

„                  Nairn.  County  Council  Wigtown. 

County  Council  Nairn.  „  Zetland. 


I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  afford  room  for  the  caustic  remarks  with 
which  Mr.  Fox-Davies  occasionally  enlivens  what  some  may  deem  a 
dry  subject.  He  has  toiled  hard  but  righteously,  and  good  results  may  be 
anticipated.  Old  Burghs  proud  of  their  history  and  of  their  arms  should 
follow  the  example  of  Peebles  and  get  their  arms  duly  matriculated.  New 
Burghs  should  at  any  rate  try  to  avoid  making  themselves  ridiculous,  by 
adopting  devices  which,  however  satisfactory  to  their  own  uneducated  tastes, 
are  a  source  of  amusement  to  a  public  which  is  not  so  ignorant  as  to 
swallow  all  that  is  offered  it.  Seals  and  achievements,  either  impressed  on 
public  documents,  such  as  books  in  public  libraries,  or  carved  on  public 
buildings,  invite  criticism  as  well  as  notice.  What  is  to  be  said  of  a  Board 
School  which  bears  over  the  portal  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
impaling  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  in  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  King  Malcolm 
with  Margaret  of  England  !  The  error  of  placing  the  wife's  arms  where 
the  husband's  ought  to  have  been  was  pointed  out — but  it  *  looked 
well,'  and  was  not  worth  altering  ! !  One  Police  Burgh  I  know,  of  which 
Mr.  Fox-Davies  writes  that  £it  has  no  armorial  bearings,'  has  for  a  seal 
adopted  a  device  invented  by  a  local  newspaper  editor,  a  griffin  rampant 
on  a  torque  within  a  garter,  being  one  of  the  supporters  of  a  noble  family 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  harness  of  the  burgh  cart  horses  are  decorated 
with  this,  and  even  the  books  in  the  public  library  have  it  stamped  on  their 
pages.  Another  new  Burgh,  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fox-Davies'  work,  has 
'  by  permission '  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  adopted  his  armorial  bearings 
as  a  Burgh  seal !    I  have  little  doubt  cases  could  be  multiplied. 

A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 
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647.  The  Covenanters  in  Kinross-shire,  1669- 1688  {continued 
from  p.  102). — In  the  year  1679,  in  the  winter  and  the  spring,  the  troopers 
came  to  Kinross  again  y  so  that  John  Steedman  and  Robert  Steedman, 
with  many  moe,  came  not  home  to  their  houses  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
months.  The  first  Sabbath  of  Aprile  (the  troopers  being  absent)  Mr.  John 
Moncrief  preached  at  Rashihill  publickly  •  but  the  Laird  of  Clackmannan's 
company  of  foot  came  upon  the  meeting  and  dispersed  them,  and  there 
were  more  than  twentie  persons  taken,  particularly  John  Thomson  in 
Cleish,  who  was  taken  at  his  own  house,  and  carried  to  the  tolbooth  of 
Culross ;  and  keept  there  till  he  paid  twentie  dollars.  On  the  third  of 
May,  Bishop  Sharp,  that  arch-traitor  and  cruel  persecutor,  was  killed, 
upon  which  the  troopers  raged  through  the  countrey  night  and  day  in  r 
quest  of  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have  taken  his  life,  and  particularly 
they  searched  Perth  and  Kinross  for  Robert  Steedman,  who  compeared 
before  two  Lords  that  sat  at  Dunfermlin  to  examine  persons  within  that 
Presbyterie  anent  Sharp's  death.  And  they  obliged  him  to  prove,  by  the 
depositions  of  four  witnesses,  where  he  was  upon  the  third  day  of  May 
1679,  betwixt  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  He  and  the 
whole  Shires  of  Fife  and  Kinross  was  also  obliged  to  declare  upon  oath 
that  he  knew  not  who  attacked  and  killed  the  Bishop.  Yet  Buckholm 
was  such  a  cruel  enemie  to  the  said  Robert,  that  he  was  forced  to  abscond 
himself,  untill  the  news  came  that  the  west  countrey  had  risen  in  arms. 

After  this  came  an  act  of  indemnitie,  and  indulgence  to  some  Ministers, 
particularly  Mr.  John  Gray,  who  was  minister  att  Orwell  before  the 
restauration  of*  Episcopacie,  was  indulged,  and  some  of  the  people  in  that 
parish  built  a  meeting  house  to  him  at  Holtown ;  but  the  people  in  the 
parish  of  Kinross,  Cleish,  and  oyrs  about,  and  many  also  in  the  parish  of 
Orwell,  who  did  not  join  with  the  Indulgence,  keeped  their  meetings  for 
preaching  in  the  fields  all  summer,  and  in  barns  in  the  winter,  in  the  years 
1680  and  81. 

And  in  the  year  1682,  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  came  Sir  Adam  Blair, 
with  a  squad  of  the  King's  guards,  about  ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  and 
raised  Baillie  Gardiner,  to  bring  them  to  Robert  Steedman's  house ;  but 
the  Baillie  industriously  lingred  in  putting  on  his  cloaths,  and  sent  his 
servant  maid  out  at  a  back  window,  to  give  a  warning  to  Robert,  which 
warning  prevented  the  taking  of  Mr.  John  Hepburn,  and  a  considerable 
number  who  were  met  together  at  Robert's  house  to  hear  Mr.  Hepburn 
exercise :  for  they  all  made  their  escape.  And  Robert  gave  also  a  warning 
to  the  countrey  that  the  troopers  were  come,  so  that  none  were  taken 
that  night.  But  from  that  night,  being  the  12th  of  March  1682,  to  the 
1 2th  of  September  1683,  the  said  Robert  Steedman  durst  not  appear  in 
Kinross.  And  John  Steedman,  mealmaker,  and  John  Stirk,  merchant 
there,  were  obliged  also  to  abscond  y'mselves  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
Whereupon  Sir  William  Bruce,  as  Sherriff  principal,  and  James  Bruce  of 
Kinloch,  Sherriff  depute,  Robert  Dempster,  their  clerk,  John  Wattson, 
Procurator  fiscal,  Thomas  Small,  messenger,  and  the  Sherriff  mairs  came 
and  called  for  the  keye  of  Robert  Steedman's  malt  loft  from  his  wife,  and 
she  refusing  to  deliver  it,  they  broke  up  the  door  with  the  smith's  fore- 
hammers,  and  filled  all  the  sacks  they  could  get  with  malt :  and  when 
they  could  get  no  more  sacks,  the  said  Thomas  Small  took  the  sheets  of 
Robert's  wife's  bed,  and  sewed  them  together,  and  filled  them ;  yea,  they 
took  what  they  pleased.    And  afterwards,  because  they  could  not  get 
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Robert,  they  took  his  wife,  and  imprisoned  her,  untill  she  was  obliged  to 
give  bond  and  caution  not  to  be  seen  any  more  in  Kinross,  under  the 
penaltie  of  five  pounds  Sterlin,  and  so  was  exposed  to  wander  up  and 
down  the  countrey  for  an  year  and  an  half.  And  qri  she  came  into  the 
town  at  a  certain  time,  to  see  her  eldest  son,  she  was  apprehended,  and 
they  took  from  her  thirtie  pounds  Scots,  and  two  bolls  of  malt ;  yea,  they 
took  the  door  off  the  crooks  of  the  dwelling  house,  the  iron  chimney  and 
oyf  plenishing.  That  Court  also  locked  the  doors  of  the  house  and  shop 
of  John  Stirk,  merchant,  more  than  an  year.  Yea,  the  whole  Shire  who 
would  not  go  to  hear  the  curats  were  fined  in  great  fines,  particularly  John 
Simson  in  Tyllerie,  and  from  whom  they  took  eighteen  bolls  of  oats.  And 
they  imprisoned  John  Flockhart  twice,  and  banished  him  out  of  the  Shire. 
There  were  also  many  cruelties  committed  in  the  parish  of  Portmoak ; 
particularly  in  the  town  of  Kirkness,  the  soldiers,  with  one  Wyllie,  a 
monster  for  crueltie,  took  John  Moubray,  an  old  man,  who  was  then  near 
death,  and  brought  him  to  the  door,  but  they,  observing  him  upon  the 
brink  of  eternity,  left  him,  and  took  Janet  Bettie,  his  wife,  along  with 
them  to  Burntisland.  They  also  carried  alongst  with  them  Elizabeth 
Briggs,  who  was  then  big  with  child,  and  John  Summervail,  who  lived  at 
the  Craigside  of  Arnot,  and  imprisoned  them  all  in  Burntisland  tolbooth. 
Many  moe  they  imprisoned  and  fined  that  year.  And  the  troopers  were 
always  quartered  upon  those  who  went  not  to  the  church,  and  lay  upon 
them  till  they  went.  And  if  this  did  not  prevail  to  make  them  go,  then 
they  plundered  them  in  their  goods  and  gear,  particularly  George  and 
John  Hendersons,  tennants  in  Kinnaird  in  the  parish  of  Cleish,  John 
Thomson  in  the  Mains  of  Cleish,  and  Alexander  Barclay  in  the  Westblair, 
in  that  same  parish.  These  persons  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  houses 
and  sojourn  elsewhere.  But  the  troopers  apprehended  Alexander  Barclay 
one  night,  when  he  came  home  to  see  his  wife,  and  carried  him  to  the 
tolbooth  of  Burntisland,  from  whence  they  removed  him  to  an  horrible 
tolbooth  in  Kinghorn,  where  he  lay  till  he  paid  five  hundred  merks,  and 
gave  his  obligation  to  be  banished:  and  so  he  went  over  to  Holland, 
where  his  brother  Mr.  George  was  before  him. 

In  the  year  1683  there  was  exceeding  cold  weather  in  the  months  of 
Aprile  and  May,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  horses  and  cattel  died  for 
hunger,  the  straw  being  exceeding  scarce.  In  the  meantime  the  troopers 
keeped  the  keyes  of  the  barns  of  Airlarie,  and  brought  the  seed  bear  to 
their  horses,  and  disposed  upon  it  at  their  pleasure.  Yea,  the  troopers 
raged  so  up  and  down  the  Shire  that  the  whole  Shire  was  in  a  most 
melancholly  condition.  And  these  who  were  not  forward  in  carrying  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  fields,  for  the  most  part  withdrew 
themselves;  particularly  Robert  Stirk,  merchant  in  Milnathort:  he  with 
his  whole  family  were  forced  to  withdraw,  and  durst  not  return  untill  the 
happy  Revolution.  And  many  others  were  forced  to  do  the  same.  This 
year  many  were  summoned  to  compear  before  the  Justice  Court  at  Stirlin,  but 
few  answered.  One  David  Marshall,  a  young  man,  son  to  Robert  Marshall, 
tennent  in  Lethangie,  having  compeared  at  that  Court,  was  brought  back 
and  put  into  the  innermost  pit,  by  Sir  William  Bruce  his  orders,  where  a 
candle  will  not  burn  for  want  of  air.  He  having  lien  there  sometime,  was 
taken  out  by  the  officers,  and  carried  to  the  Kirk  of  Kinross,  to  hear 
Mr.  Chrystie  the  curat  preach,  and  they  waited  upon  him  till  sermons 
were  done,  and  after  this  they  suffered  him  to  go  home  to  his  father's 
house,  where  he  died  within  a  few  days. 
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William  Gardiner  and  James  Kennoway,  Sir  William  Bruce's  chamber- 
lain, being  Sherriff  deputes,  the  whole  countrey  was  fined  for  noncon- 
formity, and  poynded  till  they  payed  their  fines :  and  Robert  Steedman, 
coming  home  to  see  his  father  and  two  children,  fell  into  a  fever  upon  the 
12  of  Septr  1683.  Sir  William  Bruce,  having  goten  notice  that  he  was  at 
home,  sent  his  officers  and  took  him  prisoner,  the  very  next  morning  after 
he  cooled  of  the  fever,  but  within  some  weeks  he  was  liberate.  But  in  a 
short  time  thereafter  he  was  put  in  prison  again,  because  he  had  not  taken 
his  child  to  the  church  to  be  baptised,  and  he  was  fined  in  five  pounds 
sterlin  every  moneth  untill  he  should  bring  his  child  unto  the  church  to  be 
baptized,  but  Robert  had  goten  his  child  baptised  before  that  time  by  a 
Presbyterian  Minister.  John  Stirk,  merchant  in  Kinross,  not  being  come, 
home  then,  they  took  his  wife,  and  put  her  in  prison  beside  the  said 
Robert.    In  a  short  time  they  were  both  set  at  liberty. 

In  the  year  1684,  Classlochy,  ane  Advocate,  was  made  SherrifT  depute, 
conjunct  with  James  Kennoway,  who  fined  all  the  Freeholders,  Fewars, 
Tennents,  Cottars,  Tradesmen,  men-servants  and  maid-servants :  and  the 
wives  were  fined  in  the  half  of  the  fine  that  their  husbands  were  liable  unto 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  there  was  a  very  sharp  persecution,  and  few 
escaped  their  fury  and  violence,  insomuch  that  David  and  Alexander 
Barclayes,  in  the  parish  of  Cleish,  paid  each  of  them  fiftie  pounds  Scots, 
because  they  had  their  children  baptised  by  Presbyterian  Ministers.  And 
Robert  Coventrie  in  Airlarie,  and  Robert  Balfour  in  Burleigh,  paid  also 
their  fines,  and  many  moe.  Many  Cotters  had  their  one  cow  taken  from 
them.  And  this  persecution  (which  was  aggravated  by  the  troopers  raging 
among  yfn)  lasted  untill  King  James  the  Seventh  issued  out  his  proclama- 
tion giving  libertie  to  all  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

The  above  narrative  is  signed  by  Robert  Steedman,  late  of  Ballingall, 
Robert  Coventrie,  Portioner  of  Airlarie,  John  Stirk,  Merchant  in  Kinross, 
John  Simson,  Tennent  in  Tyllerie,  George  Birrel,  Portioner  in  Kinnes- 
wood,  William  Arnot  there,  William  Beath,  Tennent  in  Kirkness,  and 
Robert  Moreis,  Maltman  in  Kinross,  all  of  them  elders  and  aged  men, 
who  were  partakers  of  the  sufferings  above  narrated,  and  all  of  them 
witnesses  to  some  part  or  other  thereof,  and  the  whole  consisting  with 
their  Knowledge,  and  of  many  others  who  might  be  named  if  needfull. 

(Signed)     G.  Birrell,  Adged  75.  Rot  Steidman,  Aetatis  66. 

Will  Arnot,  aged  76.  R.  Covingtrie,  aged  63. 

William  Beath,  Adged  76.  John  Stark,  aged  69. 

Robert  Moresse,  aged  66. 

John  Simson,  aged  60. 

The  above  narrative  was  attested  att  Kinross  and  Kirkness  and 
Kineskwood  by  the  above  named  persons,  and  seen  by  us  undersubscribing 
mnrs  in  the  shire  of  Kinross,  who  are  aboundantly  satisfied  of  their 
candour  and  ingenuity.  - 

(Signed)  -      Ebenezer  Erskine,  mnr  of  Portmoak. 

R.  M'gill,  minr  Kinross. 
Jo:  Gib,  minr  at  Cliesh. 
James  Bathgate,  Minr  at  Orwell. 

Sr.  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  Sheriff  principall,  and  his  depute, 
Ja.  Bruce  of  Kinloch,  fined  and  imprisoned  a  great  many  in  the  parish  of 
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Portmoak  for  refusing  to  hear  one  Mr.  John  Bruce,  Curat  of  the  parish, 
who  was  suspended  by  his  own  Brethren  for  notorious  drunkenness. 
Geo:  Law,  indweller  in  Kineskwood,  in  the  sd  parish  of  Portmoak,  was 
cast  out  of  his  house  by  the  officers  of  Sr.  Wm  Bruce,  and  all  discharged 
under  the  severest  penalties  to  harbour  him.  His  wife  and  children  were 
also  cast  out  of  their  house,  and  she  obliged  to  rock  her  child  all  night  att 
a  house  [of]  one  Isabell  Martin  at  Kineskwood :  att  the  same  time  a  poor 
tender  dying  woman  was  cast  out  of  her  house,  her  plennishing  carried 
away,  and  what  they  could  not  take  with  ym  was  inhumanely  broken  and 
rendered  useless.    This  account  is  attested  by 

G.  Birrell,  Adged  75. 
Will  Amott,  aged  76. 

These  two  subscriptions  are  attested  by 

Ebenezer  Erskine,  minr.  of  Portmoak. 

„     R.  Paul. 

On  page  102  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  for  the  month  of  January  1895 
I  observe  an  inaccuracy  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Lady  Methven's  (Ann 
Keith)  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  letter  here  from  her  to 
her  husband,  dated  'Methven  Wood,  March  13  day,  1681,'  and  signed 
'  Your  faithfull  obedient  lover  and  oblidged  servent,  A.  Keith.'  So  her 
brains  could  not  have  been  all  dashed  out  in  the  year  of  God  1679. 

George  E.  Smythe. 

In  last  number  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  (ix.  p.  102),  there  is  a 
reference,  at  p.  102,  to  'Gilbert  Marnock,  Lord  of  the  Chapmen  in 
Fife  and  Kinross,'  in  1678.  This  recalls  to  me  a  paragraph  in  the 
Scotsman,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  which  stated  that  the  1  Chapmen 
of  the  Lothians'  had  dined  together  in  a  certain  hotel  in  Edinburgh, 
and  that  they  had  duly  elected  their  1  lord '  to  preside  over  the  meeting. 
From  these  references,  one  is  led  to  infer  that  the  pedlars  of  Scotland  were 
subdivided  into  groups  restricted  to  certain  districts,  and  that  each  group 
had  its  recognised  'lord.'  Is  anything  more  definite  known  with  regard 
to  this  title  ?  David  MacRitchie. 

648.  Old  Scottish  Table  of  Forbidden  Degrees. — The  following 
Table,  the  only  one  of  the  sort  we  have  met  with,  is  written  by  J.  Duncan- 
sone,  Reader,  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  oldest  volume  of  the  Stirling  Parish 
Registers,  the  date  being  not  later  than  1594.  Ed. 

In  thais  tuo  tabillis  follwing  ar  contein 
No  man  may  marie. 
The  first  tabile  goithe 
upone  ye  mane. 

Levi  1 8,  7.  Mothers  mother. 

levi  18,   9.  Dochtir. 

levi  18,   8.  Mother  in  Lau,  le  20,  n. 

levi  18,  15.  Dochtir  in  Lau,  le  20,  12. 

levi  18,   9.  Half  sister,  le  20,  17. 

levi  18,   9.  Wholl  sister,  le  20,  17. 

levi  18,  io»  Sonnis  dochter,  wyfis  grand  mother. 
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Dochtir's  dochter,  wyfis  fathers  sister. 
Graund  mother,  wyfis  mothers  sister. 
Fatheris  sister,  le  20,  19. 
Motheris  sister,  le  20,  19. 
A  man  may  Brothers  dochtir,  mother,  stepmother, 

not  marie  his  Sisters  dochter,  Sones  sones  wyfe. 

Fathers  brothers  dc  chtir  (sic)  wyf,  le  20,  20. 
Mothers  brothers  wyf,  Daughters  sones  wyf. 
Wyfis  brothers  dochtir,  brothers  sones  wyf. 
Wyfis  sistirs  dochtir,  sisters  sones  wyf. 
Sounis  wyf. 

Brotheris  wyf,  le  20,  21. 
Wyfis  sister. 

Wifis  sones  .  .  .  ?    Wyfs  dochtir. 


levi 

18, 

10. 

levi 

18, 

12. 

levi 

18, 

13. 

le 

18, 

14. 

le 

20, 

14. 

le 

18, 

16. 

le 

i.8, 

18. 

 (Illegible). 

It :  ye  degreis  forbiddin  by  God,  within  ye  quhilk 
The  secund  tabill  gaithe 
upon  ye  womane. 

Father. 
Sone. 

Father  in  Lau. 

Sone  in  Lau.    Husbands  father  brother. 
Half  brother.    Husbandis  mother  brother. 
Wholl  brother.    Fathers  step  father. 
Sonnis  Sone. 

Dochtirs  sone.    Sones  wyfis  sone. 
Grandfather.    Brothers  wyfis  brothers. 
Fathers  brother.    Sones  doughteris  husband. 
Mothers  brother.    Daughtirs  daughters  husband. 
A  woman  may    Brothirs  sone.    Broyer  daughteris  husband, 
not  marie  hir    Sisteris  sone.    Sisters  daugheris  husband. 

Fathers  sisters  husband.    Brotheris  sisters  sone. 

Motheris  sisters  husband. 

Husbandis  brotheris  sone. 

Husbandis  sisteris  sone. 

Dochteris  husband. 

Husbands  father.  • 

Sisteris  husband. 

Husbandis  brother. 

Husbandis  sone  sone. 

Husbandis  dochteris  sone. 

Grand  motheris  husband. 

Husbandis  grand  fathirs. 

649.  Parentage  of  Adam  Smith. — The  following  portion  of  a  letter 
bearing  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  of  22nd  March, 
will  we  think  interest  our  readers.  Ed. 

Sir, — As  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Reston,  the  cousin  to  whom  Adam 
Smith  left  his  property,  I  have  become  possessed  of  certain  papers  bear- 
ing on  his  parentage,  which  help  in  clearing  up  the  matter. 
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In  the  contract  of  marriage,  dated  13th  November  1710,  'betwixt 
Adam  Smith  and  Lillias  Drummond,'  he  is  designated  'Wryter  to  the 
Signet.'  Lillias  Drummond  was  '  eldest  lawfull  daughter  to  the  deceast 
Sir  George  Drummond  of  Milnab,  late  Provost  of  Edinburgh/  and  had 
issue  one  son,  Hugh,  who  died  in  1750. 

In  1720  Adam  Smith  married  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  John 
Douglas  of  Strathenry,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Adam,  author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  who  was  born  a  few  months  after  his  father's  death  in 
1723.  The  date  of  Adam  Smith's  (senior)  death  is  attested  by  various 
'  inventories '  of  books  and.  household  effects  signed  by  1  Mrs.  Margaret 
Douglas,  relict  of  the  deceased  Adam  Smith,  compt.  of  Kirkcaldy.' 
Margaret  Douglas  died -in  1784.— I  am,  etc. 

Mary  T.  A.  Bannerman. 


650.  Old  Parish  Church,  Alloa. — I  have  lately  got  hold  of  a 
photograph  of  an  old  painting  of  the  Parish  Church  here,  which  was 
pulled  down  about  18 19.  I  do  not  know  by  whom  the  painting  was 
executed,  the  date,  or  where  it  now  is.  It,  however,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
a  church,  much  altered  as  we  know  the  Alloa  Church  was,  and  not  by 
any  means  improved  in  the  process.  In  Slezer's  view  of  the  town  of 
Alloa  the  only  prominent  building  is  the  old  tower  of  the  Castle  of 
the  Erskines,  Earls  of  Mar — there  is  no  Church  Tower.  This,  I  think,  is 
proof  that  the  tower  and  cupola  was  added  when,  in  1680,  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  St.  Andrews  issued  his  warrant  'for  rebuilding  the  Auld 
Kirk  of  Alloa,'  and  that  before  that  date  there  was  no  tower.  In  the 
Kirk-session  Records  we  find  that  a  commission  was  appointed,  who 
report,  14  March  1680,  that  it  was  'necessar  that  the  fabrick  of  the 
old  church  be  taken  down  to  the  ground  .  .  .  the  same  to  be  rebuilt  and 
enlarged.'  Estimates  are  to  be  sent  in  of  expense  that  '  might  defray  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  and  steeple.'  Tobias  Baak  or  Bauchop,  a  skilled 
Alloa  mason,  lodged  estimates,  and,  as  no  professional  architect  is  any- 
where alluded  to,  he  probably  '  designed  two  entries,  after  the.  Dorrick 
order,  with  an  embosement  on  the  front.'  It  is  clear  from  the  view  of  the 
church  that  some  of  the  older  windows,  with  their  Gothic  tracery,  were 
spared.  The  ornamentation  was  curious,  considering  the  times.  On  the - 
west  wall  of  the  nave  internally  was  a  niche,  in  which  was  placed  a  figure 
of  St.  Mungo  holding  a  book — the  view  shows  an  external  niche,  similar 
in  design,  toward  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall ;  in  it  is  a  figure  which 
may  be  that  of  Moses,  about  which  inquiry  was  made  in  our  last  number 
(ix.  p.  142).  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  18 19  the  Old  Church 
was,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  utterly  destroyed.  The  present 
church,  though  a  showy  building  outside,  was  erected  before  architects 
had  regained  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  guided  the 
builders  of  the  middle  ages.  A  really  handsome  spire  is  the  only 
redeeming  feature  in  a  building  on  which  a  large  sum  of  money  must 
have  been  expended. 

A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

651.  The  Baily  Family. — The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  is  descended 
in  the  male  line  from  Lewis  Baily,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  died  1631. 
The  Peerages  agree  in  styling  the  Bishop  a  Scotsman,  but,  as  I  shall  show, 
erroneously.  Burke  (Peerage  voce  Anglesey),  states  that  '  he  was  chaplain 
to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  1.,  with  which  monarch  Dr. 
Bayly  came  into  England.'  In  this  statement  he  is  followed  by  Foster.  In 
Burke's  Landed  Gentry  (Ed.  187 1  voce  Baillie  of  Dochfour),  some  infor- 
mation is  given  which  does  not  however  agree  with  his  Peerage  statement. 
Three  sons  of  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington,  by  Marion  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Seton  of  Seton,  having  maimed  a  clergyman  who  had 
committed  a  grievous  offence,  had  to  fly ;  the  eldest  took  refuge  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, and  was  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Dochfour ;  the  second 
fled  to  Ireland,  where  he  founded  a  family  (voce  Bailie  of  Ring- 
dufTerin) ;  '  the  third  went  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  founded  the 
family  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  is  a  descendant.'  As  the 
eldest  of  the  three  brothers  'is  stated  to  have  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Brechin  in  1452,'  he  must  have  been  considerably  older  than  the 
second  who  Settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  about  1620'  !  ! 
We  are  not  told  when  the  third  son  flourished.  Leaving  fiction 
and  relying  on  facts,  we  find  that  Anthony  a  Wood  states  that  Bishop 
Baily  was  born  at  Carmarthen,  and  that  in  1600  (three  years  before  the 
accession  of  James  1.),  he  was  Incumbent  of  Shipton-on-Stour,  and  Vicar 
of  Evesham.  He  married,  as  his  first  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Appleton  of  Little  Waldingfield,  Suffolk,  where  his  daughter  Mary  was 
baptized  6th  March  1606.  His  son  Thomas  was  baptized  at  Evesham,  13th 
March  1607,  and  his  wife  Judith  was  buried  there  26th  March  160S. 
His  second  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bagenal,  and  from  this 
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marriage  the  present  Marquis  of  Anglesey  is  descended.  The  Bagenals 
had  property  at  Anglesea — but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Bishop  Baily 
inherited  any  in  that  county.  The  name  was  very  common  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  Lewis  is  not  unfrequently  coupled  with  it.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  office  baillie  or  bailiff,  and  is  met  with  not  only 
in  Britain,  but  on  the  Continent.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  evidence  to 
connect  Bishop  Baily  with  the  Baillies  of  Lamington  or  with  any  family  of 
the  name  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  England  before 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  though  an  old  Baronetage  gives  to  his 
grandson  Sir  Nicholas  Baily,  Baronet  of  Ireland,  the  arms  of  Baillie  of 
Lamington  without  difference,  a  descendant  of  his  has  in  his  possession  an 
old  seal  which  bears  an  English  Coat — or,  on  a  fess  engrailed  between 
3  nags'  heads  az.,  3  fleurs  de  lys  of  the  first.  Ed. 

652.  The  Grahams  of  the  Border.— -About  eight  years  ago  I  did  my 
best  to  unravel  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Grahams  of  the  border.  I 
was  able,  from  Calendars  of  State  Papers  and  extracts  from  manuscripts  in 
private  possession,  to  construct  a  rough  pedigree  of  four  generations,  very 
meagre  as  to  details,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  family  was  of  import- 
ance, and  that  a  fuller  account  of  it  might  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
policy  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  border-land  of  the  two  countries 
during  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
To  the  general  reader  the  moss-trooper  is  a  being  who  appears  out  of 
a  mist,  and  is  again  soon  lost  in  it.  The  object  and  the  nature  of  his 
existence  are  scarcely  thought  worthy  of  consideration.  He  embellishes 
the  border  ballads,  and  offers  a  tempting  study  to  the  painter. ,  It  may 
help  to  the  better  understanding  of  British  history  if  the  fortunes  of  one 
notorious  border  family  can  be  set  forth  with  some  degree  of  exactness. 
The  border-land  lay  on  either  side  the  boundary  line  between  England 
and  Scotland.  This  was  once  marked  out  by  the  Romans  with  walls  and 
ramparts.  These  ramparts,  though  long  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  seriously 
proposed  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  reconstruct.  The  dwellers  on  the 
borders  were,  however,  by  their  habits  and  their  own  interests  able  to 
maintain  a  living  barrier  between  the  two  countries  far  more  effective 
than  a  line  of  forts  or  leagues  of  dyke  and  fosse.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  a  body  of  police — those  north  of  the  boundary  Scottish,  those  south 
English— each  not  only  ready  to  resist  any  agression  by  the  other  side, 
but  to  keep  a  good  fighting  spirit  alive  by  continual  forays,  feuds, 
slaughters,  and  broils,  which  rendered  their  neighbourhood  the  dread  of 
all  peaceable  citizens.  It  was  far  easier  for  merchants  to  transport  their 
goods  by  sea,  though  pirates  were  on  the  alert,  than  to  get  them  across 
the  Cumberland  or  Northumberland  hills  and  moors,  where  they  were 
nearly  sure  to  be  robbed  alike  by  friend  and  foe.  Yet  amongst  these  wild 
borderers  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  organisation.  The  Kings  of 
England  and  of  Scotland  appointed  English  and  Scottish  Wardens  of 
the  East,  Middle,  and  West  Marches.  These,  each  on  his  own  side  of  the 
border,  and  in  his  own  district,  had  a  general  supervision  of  the  border 
families,  secured  their  allegiance,  and  made  use  of  their  services  for  the 
good  of  the  state.  Content  with  this,  private  feuds  and  thefts  were  often 
left  unpunished,  or,  what  was  more  prudent,  unnoticed.  When  any  special 
service  was  rendered  to  the  crown  a  grant  of  land,  taken  from  some  less 
energetic  or  trustworthy  family,  made  loyalty  profitable. 
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With  the  accession  of  James  vi.  of  Scotland  to  the  English  throne 
in  1603  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  well-nigh  impassable 
border  line  ceased  henceforth,  and  in  its  stead  easy  and  safe  communi- 
cation between  the  countries  was  required.  The  borders,  the  debateable 
land,  the  marches,  were  more  euphemistically  styled  the  'Middle 
Counties.'  It  was,  however,  easier  to  change  the  name  of  the  district 
than  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants.  Though  now  the  Wardens  of  the 
Marches,  both  English  and  Scottish,  saw  it  was  their  interest  to  play 
into  each  other's  hands,  the^  moss-troopers  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  they  were  subjected  to  a  drastic 
treatment,  which  in  a  few  years  utterly  extinguished  some  old  families, 
and  scattered  others,  either  to  fight  as  pressed  soldiers  in  Flanders,  to 
settle  as  colonists  in  Ireland,  where  they  might  still  hope  for  an  occa- 
sional all-round  fight,  or  to  steal  away  to  the  more  peaceful  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  become  quiet  farmers  or  artisans.1  Elliots, 
Stories,  Johnstones,  Grahams,  Turnbulls,  Irvines,  Scotts,  and  other  names 
less  noteworthy  are  met  with  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  districts  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  their  ancestors'  exploits. 

As  the  Grahams  of  the  border  were  a  numerous  and  a  prominent 
border  race,  the  following  portion  of  their  history  will  provide  a  good 
specimen  of  the  fecundity,  services,  habits,  and  final  disasters  which  were 
common  to  them  all  alike. 

The  origin  of  the  Grahams  of  the  border  is  unknown.  Some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  connect  them  with  the  Earls  of  Menteith.  Modern 
peerage  writers  assert  that  they  were  descended  from  John  Graham  of 
Kilbryde,  second  son  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Strathearn  (afterwards  of  Menteith), 
but  John,  who  died  ante  1478,  left  no  legitimate  male  issue;  and  besides 
that,  the  Grahams  were  settled  on  Eskside  as  early  as  147  7, 2  when  John 
of  Kilbride  (born  about  1448)  was  too  young  to  have  had  descendants, 
even  illegitimate,  already  settled  and  fairly  numerous.  It  is  certain  that 
the  early  members  of  the  present  family  of  Graham  of  Netherby  believed  in 
some  connection  with  the  house  of  Menteith,  but  that  they  could  not  prove 
it  is  shown  by  a  pedigree  in  Dugdale's  Visitation  of  Cumberland,  1665. 
It  commences  with  two  generations  of  Menteith,  and  a  statement  that 
the  arms  are  certified  by  the  Earl  of  Menteith.  Then,  without  connection, 
comes  Fergus  Graham,  whose  second  son  succeeded.  From  other 
sources  we  know  that  Fergus  (styled  '  of  Plomp ')  was  a  son  of  Matthew- 
Graham  of  Springhill,  and  that  his  second  son  and  eventual  heir-male  was 
Richard  Graham,  who  purchased  in  1629  from  the  Earl  of  Cumberland 
the  estates  of  the  ejected  Grahams  of  Netherby,  whose  history  we  are 
about  to  give.  His  connection  with  them  has  not  been  discovered,  and 
it  is  evident  that  his  descendant  in  1665  was  obliged  to  leave  a  gap 
between  the  Earl  and  Fergus  of  Plomp. 

We  will  now  begin  with  the  earliest  Graham  of  Eskside  of  whom  any 
record  has  been  preserved.  Our  principal  sources  of  information  are  the 
mss.  of  Lord  Muncaster  (M.  MSS.),  Rep.  of  His.  mss.  Com.,  1885,  The 

1  Their  crime  was  not  treason,  but  insubordination,  and  when  they  returned  home 
they  were  not  interfered  with  if  they  led  peaceable  lives. 

2  '  Our  father  yet  alive  has  dwelt  on  Esk  for  60  years,  and  served  your  Grace  and  the 
wardens.' — Petition  by  Arthur  Graham  and  his  brethren  (sons  of  William  Graham  of 
Stuble)  to  Henry  VIII.,  May  1537.   State  Paters,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  xii.  pt.  i.  p.  560. 
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Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Border  (B.  AISS.),The  Calendar  of  Hamilton  mss. 
(H.  MSS.). 

William  Graham  of  Stuble  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Arthuret  in 
Cumberland  and  the  Eskside  from  Dryfesdale.  His  migration,  or  that  of 
his  father,  must,  as  we  have  seen,  have  taken  place  as  early  as  1477. 
His  original  possessions  were  increased  by  a  grant  of  the  land  of  the 
Stories,  a  border  family  dispossessed  for  treachery  to  the  English  Lord 
Warden.  William  probably  had  brothers.  He  certainly  had  enough  of 
the  same  name  about  him  to  make  the  Grahams  important  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  very  full  account  of  his  immediate  descendants  is 
given  us  (B.  MSS.)  in  a  report  made  by  Thomas  Musgrave  in  1583  to 
Cecil,  Lord  Burghley.  Musgrave  is  careful  not  to  mention  one  fact.  We 
learn  elsewhere  that  he  had  slain  a  grandson  of  William  Graham.  This 
made  him  anxious  to  present  to  the  powerful  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
a  report  hostile  to  the  family  who  were  retaliating  on  him. 

From  this  report  and  other  sources  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  sons 
of  William  Graham  of  Stuble,  '  Inglishman.' 

I.  The  old  Netherby  Family. — Richard  Graham  of  Netherby,  the  eldest 
son,  had  issue,  besides  daughters,  three  sons — 

i.  Richard,  '  Ritchies  Dick,'  of  Netherby,  alive  1541.  Married 

a  daughter  of  his  cousin  Arthur  Graham  (Carlile),  and 
had  issue — 

1.  Walter  of  Netherby,  alive  1605  (M.  MSS.).  He 
married  a  cousin,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Graham 
of  the  Fald  (whom  see  infra).  By  her  he  had 
issue — 

a.  Richard  of  Netherby,  banished  to  Ireland 

1606  [M.  MSS.).  His  land  was  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  sold  it  in 
1629  to  Richard  Graham,  ancestor  of 
the  present  family  of  Netherby. 

b.  Arthur,  banished  to  Ireland,  1606. 

c.  Thomas,  banished  to  Ireland. 

There  were  five  other  brethren,  names 
not  given,  banished  to  Ireland. 

ii.  William,,  married,  first,  a  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Mangerton, 

and  second,  a  sister  of  Robert  Elliot  of  Liddisdale.  He 
had  issue — 

1.  John,  ' Black  Jok.'  2.  Fergus.  3.  Richard, 
married  a  daughter  of  Walter  Bell.  4.  Francis. 
5.  Robert.  6.  Archibald.  7.  Thomas,  'Cozen- 
ing Thomas'  (M.  MSS.).  8.  John,  ' Gallotes 
Jock.'  9.  Simon ;  and  a  daughter,  married  her 
cousin,  Richard  Graham,  Brackenhill. 

iii.  George,  '  did  become  Scottish.'  He  married  Hamilton, 

and  lived  at  Red  Kyrk.    He  had  issue — 

j.  Richard,  married  a  daughter  of  Arthur  [Graham]  of 
Carlile.  2.  Walter.  3.  George.  4.  Christopher. 
5.  John. 

When  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  power  of  the  Grahams  was  put  in 
force  in  1605-6,  the  Netherby  branch,  with  its  retainers,  was  so  powerful 
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and  numerous  that  114  Grahams,  with  45  horses,  were  conveyed  to  Dublin 
in  September  1606,  in  six  ships,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  We 
read  (M.  MSS.)  'The  Grahams  had  a  prosperous  voyage.  They 
embarked  at  Workington  on  the  Saturday  at  night,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Dublin  on  the  next  Tuesday  in  the  morning.  Two  knights  of  their 
own  name  and  kindred  came  to  them  there,  and  comforted  them  with 
kind  entertainment  and  promises  of  help'  (p.  262).  These  knights 
were  great-grandsons  of  Fergus  Graham  of  Mote,  William  Graham's 
second  son.    Thus  the  first  Graham  house  of  Netherby  came  to  an  end. 

2.  The  Mote  Family. — The  family  founded  by  Fergus,  second  son  of 
William  of  Stuble,  was  second  in  importance  after  that  founded  by  Richard 
of  Netherby,  the  eldest  son,1  and  the  descendants  of  Fergus  alone  of  the 
thirty-four  male  adult  grandchildren  of  William,  have  left  traces  by  which 
their  pedigree  can  be  traced.  Fergus,  as  Hollinshed  tells  us  (see  Scot. 
Antiq.,  i.  and  ii.  Com.,  p.  152),  was  employed  by  King  Henry  vin.,  and 
for  some  time  occupied  Castlemilk,  a  fortress  on  the  north  side  of  the 
borders  and  surrendered  by  the  Stewarts.  For  this  and  perhaps  other 
services  he  obtained  a  grant  of  Arms  in  1553,  being  already  in  possession 
of  the  estate  of  Mote.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  late  Professor  Veitch  in 
the  History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  i.  p.  43  :  '  The  Mote  of 
Liddel  is  one  of  the  finest  of  those  old  remains.  It  goes  far  back  in  fact 
and  name.  It  was  in  existence  in  the  twelfth  century.  On  a  map  of  1690 
it  appears  as  "  Ye  Mote."  What  Norham  Castle  in  mediaeval  times  was 
to  other  castles  of  the  period,  the  Mote  of  Liddel  was  to  other  pre-historic 
forts.  It  stands  on  a  precipitous  bank  of  the  Liddel  water  almost  fronting 
its  junction  with  the  Esk,  which  from  its  highest  point  to  the  river  runs 
down  at  least  160  feet.  It  is  within  the  boundary  of  Cumberland,  and  in 
the  ancient  barony  of  Liddel,  which  belonged  of  old  in  succession  to  the 
families  of  De  Meschines,  De  Russedale  or  Rossedale,  De  Stutaville,  De 
Wake — that  is  de  la  Wac  or  Vacca — and  was  afterwards  for  long  part  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.'  As  Fergus  of  Mote  was  employed  by  the  King 
and  obtained  for  his  services  a  grant  of  Arms  in  1553,  he  may  have 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Mote  also,  seeing  it  was  royal  property. 
There  is  something  appropriate  in  the  bold  border  soldier  dwelling  where 
in  earlier  ages  other  borderers  had  fortified  a  strong  position. 

Fergus  Graham,  second  son  of  William  of  Stuble,  was  of  full  age  in 
1541,  he  is  mentioned  by  Hollinshed  as  occupying  in  1547  Castlemilk  with 
an  English  garrison.  In  1553  he  obtained  a  grant  of  Arms  from  William 
Harvey,  Norroy  King  of  Arms—'  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  gu.  over  all  in  bend 
a  branch  of  an  oak  root  branched  within  a  bordure  engrailed  sa.  on  the  first 
bar  gu  a  boar's  head  cooped  arg.'  The  crest,  on  a  wreath  arg.  and  gu., 
'An  arm  bendy  in  four  pieces  gu.  and  az.  holding  in  the  hand  carnal  a 
branch  of  the  bend.'  The  name  of  the  wife  of  Fergus  is  not  known,  he 
had  issue  (with  daughters  possibly),  eight  sons — 
i.  William,  s.p.  (?). 

1  1583.  'The  houses  of  Netherby  and  the  Mote,  wherein  the  best  of  the  clan  and 
of  the  surname  of  the  Grahams  do  dwell  in,  having  amongst  the  greater  number  of  them 
much  good  ground  and  fair  livings  if  they  used  it  well — all  alongest  the  waters  of  Aske 
(Esk),  Leven,  and  Sarck,  even  to  the  water  of  Lid,  fre  to  themselves  and  thers,  for 
th'ould  defence  and  service  of  their  contrie '  (£.  MSS.,  p.  101).  Sept.  1583.  1  The  house 
of  Arthur  Graham  of  the  Mote  had  a  garrison  of  50  horsemen  and  50  footmen  in  the 
King's  service'  {Ibid.  p.  no).  This  was  shortly  before  his  slaughter  by  Thomas 
Musgrove. 
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ii.  Arthur  of  Mote,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Johnstone,  Laird  of 

Newby,  slain  1583  by  Thomas  Musgrove  (B.  MSS.).  He  had 
issue — 

r.  William  of  Mote.     Born  1563  (B.  MSS.).     Buried  at 
Arthuret  1657.1 

2.  Fergus  of  Mote,  of  full  age  1592,  settled  in  Ireland  before 
the  dispersion  of  the  family.    He  had  issue — 

a.  Sir  Richard  in  Ireland,  and  was  knighted  there  1600. 

He  married  Jane  Hetherington,  and  left  issue.  The 
Rev.  J.  M.  S.  Brooke,  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Wool- 
noth,  London,  is  his  lineal  descendant. 

b.  Sir  George  in  Ireland,  and  was  knighted  there  1606. 

J.,  s.p.  (?). 

3.  Francis  of  Mote,  of  full  age  1592. 

4.  John,  of  full  age  1592.    Under  full  age  1583. 

5.  Arthur,  'brother  to  William  Grame  of  Mote'  [M,  MSS.), 

but  his  place  in  the  list  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  father  of 
Arthur,  alive  1662. 

iii.  Richard2  of  Mote,  styled  also  of  Brackenhill,  married  a  daughter  of 

Allan  Bateson  of  Eskdale  and  had  issue  five  sons.  Of  these  I 
have  only  discovered  the  names  of  two — 

1.  Richard  of  Brackenhill,  probably  the  eldest  son,  was 
banished  to  Ireland  in  1607.  He  returned  and  was 
buried  at  Arthuret  in  1644.  He  married  his  cousin, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Graham  of  the  Netherby 
branch,  and  had  issue — 

a.  Richard  of  Brackenhill,  buried  at  Arthuret  1641, 
married  Lucy   ,  and  had  issue — 

(i)  Richard  of  Brackenhill,  baptized  at  Arthuret 

1626,  buried  there  1694,  married  Elizabeth 
 ,  and  had  issue — 

(a)  Richard  of  Brackenhill,  baptized  at 

Arthuret  1650;  will  proved  at  Car- 
lisle 1722;  married  Jane  ,  and 

had  issue — 
(1)  Fergus,  baptized  at  Arthuret 

1695,  died  infant  (?) ;  (2)  Lucy  ; 

(3)  Ann;  (4)  Eleanor;  (5)  Jane; 

(6)  Mary  Dorothy. 

(b)  Mary,   baptized  1656 ;  (c)  Francis, 

baptized  1665,  buried  1687. 

(ii)  James,  baptized  1630  ;  (iii)  Arthur,  baptized 

1635,  buried  1684  (perhaps  the  man  who 
erected  the  tomb  to  Col.  Graham) ;  (iv) 

1  'Here  lyes  the  Body  of  Lieutenant  Collonel  William  Graham  of  Mote,  Esq.,  who 
loyally  served  the  Crown  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James  the 
Sixth,  King  Charles  the  First,  and  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  dyed  the  19th  of  May 
1657,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age.  Erected  by  Mr.  Arthur  Grahame,  his  nephew 
(  ?  grandnephew,  grandson  of  Richard  of  Brackenhill)  1662.' — M.I.  Arthuret  Church- 
yard. 

2  Major  Henry  Graham,  Mosely  Vale  House,  Liverpool,  has  kindly  supplied  a  pedi- 
gree of  the  descendants  of  Richard  of  Mote  and  of  Brackenhill,  compiled  from  entries 
in  the  Arthuret  Parish  Registers,  Wills  at  Carlisle,  and  other  official  documents. 
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Robert,    baptized   1637;   (v)  Frances; 
(vi)  Jane. 
2.  Fergus,  buried  at  Arthuret  1643. 

iv.  George,  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  Urwen  of  Bonshaw ;  '  is 

become  Scottish  '  (B.  MSS.). 

v.  John,  styled  'of  Sandhills.' 

vi.  Christopher,  styled  'Fergies  Cristie,'  'Englishman'  (B.  MSS.), 

had  two  sons — 

1.  Robert;  2.  Francis,  both  alive  1592. 

vii.  Robert,  styled  'Hobbe.' 

viii.  Francis,  became  Scottish. 

ix.  A  daughter,  married  Armstrong. 

x.  A  daughter,  married  Hector  Armstrong  of  Harlaw. 

Some  of  the  descendants  of  Fergus  of  Mote  were  amongst  those  trans- 
ported to  Ireland  or  to  Flanders.  The  two  knights,  his  great  grandsons, 
welcomed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  their  cousins  of  the  Netherby  branch 
on  their  arrival  in  Dublin.  The  Irish  (Carew)  State  Papers  show  that  Sir 
Richard  and  Sir  George  were  men  of  importance.  I  do  not  know  how  or 
when  Mote  passed  from  its  old  owners.  There  is,  I  think,  a  tradition 
that  some  of  the  old  family  are  or  were  until  lately  to  be  found  on  the 
borders. 

3.  The  third  son  of  William  Graham  was  Thomas,  of  full  age  1541. 
He  had  issue — 

i.  David,  styled  'of  the  Bankhead.' 

ii.  George,  styled  'Thomies  Gorth.'    He  married  a  sister  of 

William  Kinmont,  by  whom  he  had  a  son — 

1.  Alexander,  of  full  age  1592,  and 

2.  a  daughter,  married  Thomas  Carleton. 

iii.  Christopher,    iv.  Archibald. 

4.  The  fourth  son  of  William  Graham  was  Hugh,  styled  '  Hutchin,'  of 
full  age  1541.    He  had  issue — 

i.  Andrew,  married  a  daughter  of  David  Johnstone  of  Annan- 

dale. 

ii.  Robert,  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  Urwen  of  Bonshaw. 

iii.  Arthur. 

iv.  Richard,  married  a  daughter  of  Adam  Carlyle  in  Annandale. 

5.  The  fifth  son  of  William  Graham  was  John,  styled  '  of  the  Braids,' 
of  full  age  1 541.    He  had  issue — 

i.  Richard,  styled  'Medhope,'  married  a  sister  of  Edward 

Urwen  of  Kirkpatrick. 

ii.  William,  married  a  sister  of  Johnstone  of  Gretna. 

iii.  John,  styled  4  Braids  Jock,'  married  a  daughter  of  Edward 

Urwen  of  Bonshaw. 

iv.  Simon,    v.  Fergus,    vi.  Francis,    vii.  John. 

6.  The  sixth  son  of  William  Graham  was  William,  styled  '  Carlill,'  of 
full  age  1 541.    He  had  issue — 

i.  Arthur  of  Carlill,  styled  by  Stow  the  Chronicler  'a  notable 

thief.'  The  B.  MSS.  states  that  he  'is  Scottish,  dwelleth 
at  Red  Kirk.'  He  had  issue  a  daughter,  married  her 
cousin,  Richard  Graham  of  Netherby. 

ii.  Fergus  of  Nunnery,  'dwelleth  on  ground  given  him  by 

King  Henry'  (B.  MSS.). 
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iii.  William,  styled  '  Boretrees.' 

iv.  George,  styled  '  Gorth  of  Carlill.' 

7.  The  seventh  son  of  William  Graham  was  also  named  William.  He 
was  styled  '  of  the  Fald,'  and  had  issue — 

i.  Robert  '  of  the  Fald/  married  a  daughter 1  of  the  laird  of 

Hawmans.    He  had  (besides  possibly  sons)  daughters — 

1.  Married   Edward  Urwen  of  Bonshaw,  'young 

Edwar.' 

2.  Married  before  1583  Walter  Graham,  possibly 

Walter  son  of  George,  third  son  of  Richard 
of  Netherby. 

ii.  William  'of  the  Fald,7  married  a  daughter  of  Hector 

Armstrong  of  Harlawe. 

iii.  George  'of  the  Fald,'  had  issue  a  daughter,  who  married 

Christopher  Armstrong  of  Langholm. 

8.  The  eighth  son  of  William  Graham  was  Arthur,  mentioned  in  the 
petition  of  1537.  He  was  slain  1541  (£.  MSS.),  and  I  know  nothing 
more  of  him. 

Thus  old  William  Graham,  '  Lang  Willie '  as  he  was  usually  styled,  had 
eight  sons  and  thirty-three  grandsons  ready  to  join  in  the  foray;  the 
power  of  such  a  family  must  have  been  immense.  They  had,  moreover, 
dependents — illegitimate  slips,  allies  by  marriage, — who  regarded  the 
Lairds  of  Netherby  and  Mote  as  the  chiefs  of  a  band  that  guarded  the 
west  borders  from  invasion  and  kept  their  larders  filled  with  other  men's 
beeves.  It  was  the  old  fashion,  and,  though  not  strictly  honest,  was 
deemed  honourable  till  James  wisely  compelled  his  northern  and  southern 
subjects  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other. 

A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

653.  Old  Song. — The  following  Scots  song  is  from  a  ms.  collection  of 
Poems,  written  and  collected  by  And.  Simson,  Schoolmaster  at  Stirling, 
a.d.  1690  : — 

1. 

Some  men  they  do  delight  in  hounds, 

And  some  in  hawks  take  pleasure ; 
Some  do  rejoice  in  war  and  wounds, 

And  thereby  gain  their  treasure. 

2. 

Some  men  love  in  the  sea  to  sail, 

And  some  rejoice  in  riding ; 
But  all  their  judgements  do  them  fail. 

Oh  !  no  such  thing  as  chiding. 

3- 

When  in  the  morn  I  ope  mine  eyes 

To  entertain  the  day, 
Before  my  husband  e'er  can  rise, 

I  chide  him — then  I  pray. 

1  c  1594,  Aug.  4.  Robert  Graham  of  the  Fald,  in  the  realm  of  Ingland,  and  Lucris 
dochtir  naturall  to  late  Johnne,  Lord  Fleming.' — Register  of  Marriages,  Stirling.  Ante 
1610.  '  Robert  Graham  of  the  Fald  bought  lands  in  Bowness. — Deu.ton's  Account  of 
Cumberland  Estates,  p.  78. 
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4- 

When  I  at  table  take  my  place, 

Whatever  be  the  meat, 
I  first  do  chide  and  then  say  grace, 

If  so  dispos'd  to  eat. 

5- 

Too  fat,  too  lean,  too  hot,  too  cold, 

I  ever  do  complain  ; 
Too  raw,  too  roast,  too  young,  too  old, 

Faults  I  will  find,  or  feign. 

6. 

Let  it  be  flesh,  or  fowl,  or  fish, 

It  never  shall  be  said 
But  I  '11  find  fault  with  meal  or  dish, 

With  water  or  with  mead. 


7- 

But  when  I  go  to  bed  at  night 

I  heartily  do  weep 
That  I  must  part  with  my  delight — 

I  cannot  scold  and  sleep. 

8. 

However,  this  doth  mitigate 

And  much  abate  my  sorrow — 
What  though  to-night  may  be  too  late, 

I  '11  early  scold  to-morrow. 

W.  B.  C. 


654.  Paleolithic  Man  in  Scotland  (ix.,  p.  131). — I  read  with  interest 
the  account  in  the  last  Scottish  Antiquary  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Palaeolithic 
workshop  discovered  by  him  in  a  railway  cutting  at  Dalmuir.  About  the 
same  time  I  happened  to  be  reading  The  Deserts  of  Southern  France,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  recently  published.  In  it  there  is  a  description 
of  a  similar  workshop  in  the  Cele  valley  near  Cahors,  which  mutato  nomine 
might  almost  stand  for  Mr.  Smith's.  There  is  in  both  the  protecting  cliff 
behind  and  the  river  in  front,  with  a  gently  sloping  plateau  between  them, 
upon  which  our  ancestors  established  their  factories.  One  difference,  how- 
ever, exists  between  them,  viz.,  the  material  worked  upon.  At  Dalmuir  the 
only  remains  seem  to  be  of  the  flint  or  stone  itself,  whether  of  the  finished 
weapon  or  of  the  chips  resulting  from  its  fabrication  ;  but  at  Cele,  the  flint 
seems  to  have  been  fashioned,  not  so  much  into  weapons  for  direct  use,  as 
into  tools  for  the  fashioning  of  arrow  heads,  spear  points,  etc.,  out  of  bone 
and  reindeer  horn.    The  passage  occurs,  vol.  i.,  p.  160.  W.  J.  H. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discoveries  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Smith,  Glasgow,  detailed  and  illustrated  in  the  Scottish  Antiquary  (ix. 
p.  97).  Having  observed  similar  deposits  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  short 
notice  of  these  may  be  valuable  for  comparison. 
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My  attention  was  first  attracted  in  1885  to  the  features  local  to  this 
district  by  the  discovery  of  a  skelb  of  flint  projecting  from  the  side  of  an 
excavation  at  Camphill,  Broughty-Ferry.  This  led  to  a  search,  and  the 
discovery  of  other  flints,  and  the  presence  of  a  black  band  such  as  Mr. 
Smith  describes.  In  the  following  year  I  communicated  a  notice  of  my 
discovery  and  investigations  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (see 
Proceedings  of  that  Society,  vol.  xx.  p.  166),  from  which  I  extract  the 
following,  with  reference  to  the  black  band,  supplemented  by  subsequent 
observations  of  other  sections  of  this  band  in  the  district. 

The  depth  at  which  the  black  band  lay  varied  in  consequence  of  the 
varying  thickness  and  number  of  the  overlying  strata,  but  the  following 
particulars  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative.  First,  then,  the  upper 
surface, — a  vegetable  soil  from  nine  inches  to  one  foot  thick  in  several 
parts,  covered  with  trees  of  about  fifty  years'  growth.  This  rested  on 
a  stratum  of  dark-coloured  sandy  earth,  varying  from  eighteen  inches  to 
four  feet  in  thickness.  Beneath  lay  an  old  land  surface  from  nine  to 
sixteen  inches  thick,  consisting  of  a  dark  earthy  deposit,  containing  gravel 
and  many  small  pieces  of  rock  and  broken  stones,  apparently  formed  from 
the  surface-washings  of  the  hill  which  rises  to  the  north,  and  forming 
a  deposit  so  toughly  consolidated  as  to  require  the  full  force  of  the  pick  to 
break  it  up.  Then  came  a  band  of  pure  sand  from  one  foot  to  three  feet 
in  thickness.  Under  this  lay  an  intensely  black  band,  six  to  nine  inches 
thick,  resting  on  a  bed  of  pure  yellow  sand.  In  the  black  band  were  found 
the  flints  referred  to,  and  many  smooth  water-rounded  pebbles  of  quartzite, 
whole  or  in  fragments,  and  angular  pieces  of  stone  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  such  fragments. 

Now,  it  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  characteristics  of  my 
discovery  correspond  so  closely  with  that  of  Mr.  Smith's  that  I  can 
truthfully  borrow  his  language  to  describe  them.  He  says,  'This  black 
earth  had  the  appearance  of  soot,  it  soiled  the  hands  in  its  wet  condition,' 
'very  small  fragments  of  charred  wood  occurred  commonly  in  it,'  '  out  of 
the  vegetable  ashes,  for  that  is  what  the  deposit  was,  there  came  sharp- 
edged  stones,  splinters  and  fragments,'  'the  occurrence  throughout  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  ashes  of  the  same  sharp  angular  stones,'  and  again, 
'we  cannot  separate  the  ashes  from  a  human  agency,  nor  can  we  the 
contents  of  such  ashes.  If  these  contents  are  a  counterpart  of  the  split 
{and  shaped)  stones  ...  in  immediate  association,  these  must  be  humanly 
associated  also.' 

In  these  conclusions  I  entirely  concur.  Only  in  one  particular  did  my 
observation  differ  from  Mr.  Smith's.,  but  that  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
in  quoting  from  him  I  have  ventured  to  italicise  and  bracket  that  differ- 
ence as  being  the  one  particular  in  which  his  description  did  not  apply  to 
the  black  band  in  this  district. 

In  all  the  fractured  stones  I  examined  (I  am  not  here  referring  to  the 
flints,  some  of  which  bore  indubitable  evidence  of  shaping)  I  did  not  find  a 
single  stone  which  I  could  say  evinced  any  sign  of  intention  in  its  shape. 
The  stones  enclosed  in  the  black  band,  as  I  have  said,  consisted  mostly  of 
fragments  of  water-rolled  pebbles.  Occasionally  a  whole  pebble  would  be 
met  with,  but  it  was  almost  always  cracked  and  '  crackle  '-marked  in  all 
directions,  and  commonly  required  only  a  slight  tap  to  split  it  up.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  a  fragment  of  trap-rock  would  be  found,  but  this  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  seeing  it  is  the  prevailing  rock  of  the  hill.  Sometimes 
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a  bright  brick-red  apparently  burned  stone  would  occur,  but  nothing  like 
evidence  of  design  anywhere.  The  stones  were  confined  to  the  black 
band.  Nothing  like  them  was  found  in  any  of  the  overlying  or  underlying 
strata.  The  pebbles  were  mostly  all  of  a  size  running  from  four  or  five  to 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  they  owed  their  presence  in  the  band  to  human  agency,  and  probably 
the  same  agents  to  whom  the  flints  and  wood-ashes  in  the  black  band  were 
attributable.  It  seems  strange  that  the  genius  which  shaped  the  flints 
(although  simply  skelbs  showing  the  bulb  of  percussion  and  cores)  should 
have  left  no  evidence  of  shaping  power  on  any  of  the  other  stones,  yet  so 
it  was.  The  water-rounded  pebbles  were  carefully  examined  for  marks  of 
abrasion  on  the  ends  or  sides,  such  as  characterise  hammer-stones  and 
anvils ;  but  no  such  marks  were  found.  Then  an  interesting  question 
arises,  was  the  fire  fracture  intentional  or  was  it  accidental,  arising  from 
some  use  of  the  stones  in  their  perfect  condition?1 

Whatever  answer  may  be  forthcoming  to  this  question,  the  conclusion 
I  came  to  was  that,  be  the  object  what  it  might  which  was  originally  served 
by  gathering  together  so  many  pebbles  of  practically  uniform  dimensions, 
the  fracture  of  them  (apparently  by  fire),  whether  intentional  or  accidental, 
was  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any  evidence  of  any  other  or  subsequent 
attempt  at  shaping.  Indeed,  fire-fractured  stones  of  this  type  defy  shaping 
treatment. 

Now  although  I  did  not  find  any  shaped  stones,  that  does  not  militate 
against  Mr.  Smith  having  done  so  in  the  black  band  he  describes,  and  doubt- 
less the  supposed  implements  will  be  examined  with  much  interest  by 
archaeologists.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion  that  the 
supposition  of  intentional  shaping  of  '  Felstone  rocks/jwhich  Mr.  Smith 
states  composed  the  larger  number  of  the  stones  he  describes,  ought  to  be 
received  with  caution. 

Palaeolithic  implements  are  usually  of  flint,  chert  quartz,  argillite,  etc., 
all  of  them  descriptions  of  stone  which  readily  yield  to  that  process  of 
chipping  which,  rudely  in  palaeolithic  times,  more  precisely  in  neolithic  ages, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  edge,  of  a  section  slightly  less  than 
a  right  angle,  so  as  to  exhibit,  when  in  use,  the  maximum  of  strength  and 
the  minimum  of  liability  to  fracture — a  process  of  treatment  scarcely 
possible  in  the  case  of  trap-rock,  which  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to 
split  up  into  irregular  angular  fragments,  and  while  it  is  quite  possible  that 
such  fragments,  when  of  a  size  suited  to  the  hand,  may  have  been  used  in 
early  times,  as  in  later  times,  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  the  same 
could  be  said  of  any  stone,  but  this  is  quite  another  thing  from  seeing  in 
the  form  of  an  angular  fragment  of  whinstone  an  artificial  intention. 

I  conclude  that  the  presence  of  wood  ashes  and  fire-fractured  stones 
beneath  overlying  strata  as  described  points  to  a  very  early  human  occu- 
pancy ;  but  since  the  overlying  strata  in  both  cases  are  in  the  geological 
scale  of  the  most  recent  description  it  may  without  further  proof  form  a 
question  whether  these  deposits  are  old  enough  to  warrant  ascription  to 
Palaeolithic  Man.  A.  Hutcheson. 

Broughty-Ferry. 

1  Some  writers  have  suggested  that  heated  stones  may  have  been  used  in  cooking 
food  in  early  times.  For  such  a  purpose,  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  freedom  from  snnd 
or  earth,  smooth  pebbles,  such  as  described,  would  readily  commend  themselves.  See 
an  article  on  The  food  of  man  in  prehistoric  times,  and  the  'methods  by  which  it  Was 
prepared,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  viii.  p.  177  (footnote). 
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655.  Old  Sculptured  Stone  at  Alloa. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  March  nth,  1889,  Peter  Miller,  Esq., 


F.S.A.  Scot.,  read  a  paper  on  the  standing  stones  of  Alloa  and  Clack- 
mannan.   Of  the  first  of  these  two  stones  two  views  are  given.    It  has 
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been  also  represented  in  Dr.  Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Miller  remarks  that  the  lines  are  growing  indistinct  and  the  stone  more 


weather-worn.  In  the  cuts  supplied  by  Mr.  Miller  the  lines  are,  I  venture 
to  think,  a  little  too  much  accentuated  for  a  faithful  representation  of  it 
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in  1884;  if  not,  the  photos  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1894  show  that  during 
the  last  ten  years  this  most  interesting  monument  has  decayed  consider- 
ably. At  present  it  stands  in  the  open  park,  without  any  railing  to 
protect  it  from  cattle.  The  noble  owner  of  the  estate  is  now,  however, 
taking  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  guard  it  from  further  injury.  Our 
readers  are  referred  to  Mr.  Miller's  paper  for  a  learned  and  interesting 
disquisition  on  the  history  of  the  old  cross.  Ed. 


656.  Old  Edinburgh  Registers  {continued  from  vol.  ix.  p.  142). 

Aug.    4.  Thomas  allane  and  Margaret  somervell 
,,   Robert  broun  and  Christiane  cousland. 
11.  Thomas  broun  and  Agnes  maxwell. 
„   William  frenche  and  Beatrix  denholme. 
25.  William  ramsay  and  Helene  creichtoun. 
„   Arthour  stratoun  and  Agnes  schort. 
„   James  donaldsonne  and  Marioune  donaldsonne 
„   Michaell  hog  and  alesonne  thomesonne. 
„   Robert  galbraith  and  Jonatt  Cochrane. 
„  Johnne  dalzell  and  Isobell  smyth. 
1.  David  groundestoun  and  Katharene  howstoun. 
„  Alexr  smart  and  Isobell  burges. 
8.  Edward  henrysonne  and  Christiane  weir. 
15.  Mr.  James  mureheid  and  Jonat  dannelstonn. 
„  James  rychardsonne  and  Margaret  Arthe. 
„   Robert  fouller  and  Geillis  adame. 
22.  Johnne  wilsone  and  Katharene  thomesonne. 
„  Adam  gibsonne  and  Jonat  wilkie. 
29.  Alexr  howie  and  Jonat  blak. 
6.  Mr.  Nicoll  broun  and  Agnes  grahame. 
13.  Nicoll  M'bene  (?)  and  Agnes  gib. 
20.  Thomas  hodge  and  Christiane  carmychaell. 
„   Andro  wilsonne  and  Jonat  Walterstonne. 

James  Dischingtonn  and  Jonat  sincler. 
,,   William  hamilton  and  Sibilla  uddart. 
27.  David  rychardsonne  and  Abigail  ferker. 
10.  Ry chard  aitkin  and  Bessie  rychardsonne. 
„   Raynold  murray  and  Elspaith  hutchesonne. 

William  ray  and  Issobell  broun. 
17.  Mr.  Johnne  russall  and  Marioun  carmychaell. 
,,   David  hog  and  Margaret  bartilmo. 
„   Mychell  tennent  and  Agnes  coxwell. 
24.  George  grene  and  Helene  wat. 
i.  Thomas  lumisdane,  marchant,  and  Katharene  hutchesonne. 
8.  Alexander  adamesonne  fnchant  and  Katharene  colt. 
„   Arthour  abirnathie,  taillor,  and  Isobell  heriot. 
15.  Robart  bauchop,  marchant,  and  Jonat  abirnathie. 
„  Johne  carsewell,  flescher,  and  Helene  gudelet. 
„   George  mureheid,  marchant,  and  Jonat  danielstonn. 
„   Donald  danskyne,  baxter,  and  Marioun  symsone. 
Feb.    9.  Alexr  neurie,  marchant,  and  Jonat  williamsonne. 
„      „   William  trumbill,  marchant,  and  Jonat  foster. 
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Feb.  16.  James  murdow  and  Jonat  wilsonne. 

„     „  James  moresonne  and  Jonat  Denholme. 

„    23.  Johnne  clerk,  skynner,  and  Janie  penman. 
Mar.  16.  James  nicoll  and  Marioun  stevinsonne. 

1597. 

April  13.  Johnne  allane,  fischmonger,  and  Margaret  currie. 

„  ,,   Roger  stevinson,  marchant,  and  Begis  harlaw. 

„  20.  Josias  riccart,  crosletmaker,  and  Elspaith  smyth. 

„  „   Robart  lawsoune,  cuik,  and  Jonat  laing. 

„  27.  Johnne  hutoun,  booydister,  and  Margaret  rankene. 

„  „  William  lowsonne,  nichant,  and  Jonat  lockie. 

May  4.  Nicoll  hendersone,  flescher,  and  Sibilla  twedie. 

„  „   Rychert  moffet,  baxter,  and  Bessie  wynter. 
Johnne  broun,  stabler,  and  Jonat  ramp. 

„  17.  Robert  ker,  taillor,  and  Marioun  scot. 

„  ,,  William  baird,  stabler,  and  Marioun  peinie. 

,,  25.  George  bard,  flescher,  and  Jonat  levingstoun. 

June  1.  William  Zourstoun  and  Isobell  thorbrand. 

,,  ,,   James  reid,  couper,  and  Kathrene  andersonne. 

,,  „   Robert  begtoun  and  Jonat  mark. 

,,  ,,   Johnne  Hamiltoun  and  Agnes  Jaksonne. 

June  8.  Walter  Moffet,  nichant,  and  Jonat  Crawford. 

,,  ,,  Archibald  Killoche,  taillor,  and  Sara  clerk. 

„  ,,  Thomas  krowe,  baxter,  and  Bessie  ross. 

,,  ,,  And.  blackie,  cuik,  and  Agnes  aikman. 

,,  ,,  Johnne  meldrome,  taillor,  and  Christiane  prest. 

„  14.  James  wynrahame,  writter,  and  Jeane  Swyntoun. 

,,  22.  Nathaniell  fiddie(?),  baxter,  and  Jonat  Neurysoune. 

„  „   David  wryght,  flesheur,  and  Christiane  hudsone. 

,,  ,,   Robert  lambie  and  Jonat  Lamot. 

„  29.  Edward  Mackalschone,  nichant,  and  Katharine  cauldwell. 

„  „  Thomas  pennicuik,  baxter,  and  Margaret  schort. 

July  13.  James  M'Nacht,  skynner,  and  christiane  Grahame. 

,,  27.  James  Greham  (?),  maltman,  and  Elspaith  Gibsonne. 

Aug.  3.  James  Wauche,  fleshor,  and  Bessie  forrest. 

,,  17.  Johnne  Quhyt,  workman,  and  Margaret  Weir. 

„  ,,   Robert  Stewart  and  Katharine  fischer. 

,,  ,,   Johnne  Davidsonne,  flescher,  and  Marguret  Stirling. 
24.  William  patersone,  nichant,  and  Agnes  Mathers. 

,,  ,,   Leonard  Alexr.,  and  Jonat  Dykes. 

,,  ,,   Alexr  Hardie,  travelor,  and  Margaret  Leirmount. 

,,  „   William  trumbill,  nichant,  and  Jonat  bougtoun. 

,,  „   Mr.  William  hourne  and  Agnes  scharp. 

,,      .,   William  beatoun,  brondster,  and  Marioun  foullis. 

,,  31.  George  huntlie,  taillor,  and  Jonat  bavarage. 

,,      ,,   Johnne  Eistoun,  candilmaker,  and  Margaret  Davie. 

„      ,,   Gawane  ross,  writtar,  and  Jonat  Myller. 
Sep.     7.  Johnne  M'Caull,  workman,  and  Margaret  robesonne. 

,,  14.  James  flemling,  advocat,  and  Isobell  Moffet. 

,,  2\.  Nicoll  forsyth,  marchant,  and  Agnes  Hamiltoun. 

,,     ,,  Mychaell  adamesoune,  fleschour,  and  Isobell  DrysdailL 
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Sep.   28.  Johnne  Oswall  and  Jonat  Moseman, 
Oct.   12.  Hew  broun  and  Isobell  hunter. 

19.  Johnne  Dun,  fichant,  and  Bessie  Miller. 
Nov.    2.  Johnne  Spottiswood,  nlchant,  and  Barbara  Dunkesoune. 
9.  Johnne  Williamsoune,  taillour,  and  Begis  Grahame. 
23.  Henrie  henrysoune,  taillor,  and  Margaret  Craford. 
„  David  Lenox,  cordenor,  and  Margaret  Moresoune. 

30.  Thomas  M'call,  writter,  and  Elspaith  fairlie. 
,,     „  Johnne  patersonne,  cordener,  and  Hellene  Wilsone. 

{To  be  continued^) 

657.  Abernethy:  Early  History  of,  desiderated. — The  history  of 
Christianity  in  Abernethy  parish  during  Celtic  and  Mediaeval  times  has 
much  more  than  a  parochial  value,  but  till  lately  it  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  There  have  only  been  stray  references  to  the 
subject.  Readers  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  were  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Ronaldson  Lyell  for  his  instructive  articles  on  the  Pedigree  of  Pitcairn  of 
Innernethy,  in  the  same  parish,  which  appeared  in  the  July  and  October 
numbers.  One  or  more  articles  by  Mr.  Lyell  on  the  former  ecclesiastical 
state  of  the  parish  would  certainly  enlist  the  sympathy  of  not  a  few  readers 
of  the  magazine.  J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.Scot. 

658.  Account  of  a  Journey  into  Scotland,  1629. — The  following 
contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  i2mo  volume,  preserved 
amongst  the  Lonsdale  mss.  and  printed  by  the  His.  Mss.  Com.  (Rep.  xiii. 
part  vii.) :  we  have  left  out  a  somewhat  tedious  account  of  the  Law 
Courts.    We  think  that  what  we  have  printed  will  interest  our  readers. 

'C.  Lowther.  I        Our  Journal   into  Scotland 

Mr.  R.  Fallow.  >  a.d.  1629,  5TH  of  November, 

Peter  Manson.  )  from  Lowther. 

From  Carlisle. 

'From  Carlisle  to  the  river  Leavens  4  miles,  in  that  space  is  wet 
moorish  mossy  ground  all  but  a  little  by  the  river  side,  which  is  good. 
From  Leavens  to  the  river  Esk  2  miles,  all  this  space  is  plain  very  good 
ground,  most  corn  ground,  all  betwixt  these  two  rivers  are  of  Barronet 
Grame  land  and  the  debateable  land  which  is  divided  appertaining  to 
England;  the  whole  length  of  Sir  Rich.  Grame's  purchase  is  some  16 
miles  down  to  Sarkfoot  it  is  some  6  or  7  miles  broad  for  14  miles  some 
2  or  3  miles  broad  towards  Sarkfoot :  it  is  most  of  it  good.  There  is 
betwixt  Esk  and  Leavens,  the  church  of  Arthuret  built  by  a  stock 
gathered  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  being  about  1500 
pounds,  Mr.  Curwen  parson  of  the  same  procurer  of  it.  By  this  church 
is  the  Howe  end  where  the  thieves  in  old  time  met  and  harboured.  From 
over  passing  from  Esk  to  Dunedale  Dike  or  Sike  along  Esk  is  almost 
2  miles,  which  Dike  is  the  division  of  the  debateable  land  first  agreed  on 
in  Hen.  VI's  time,  but  now  gotten  exemplified  in  Scotland  by  Barronet 
Grame  sed  plus  vide  de  eo.  From  Carlisle  they  use  stacking  of  corn,  on 
forward  into  Scotland.  The  houses  of  the  Graemes  1  that  were  are  but 
one  little  stone  tower  garretted  and  slated  or  thatched,  some  of  the  form 

1  These  must  have  been  the  old  Grahams  of  Netherby  dispossessed  1600  (see  p. 
162). 
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of  a  little  tower  not  garretted;  such  be  all  the  leards'  houses  in  Scotland. 
The  Good  Man  of  Netherby1  in  the  Wood  is  the  chief  of  the  Greames. 
The  debateable  land  is  three  miles  long  and  3  broad,  Soleme  moss  is  on 
debatable  land  beyond  Esk  in  Arthuret  parish.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
Erix  Stond  beside  Moffat  in  Annandale  rise  the  three  great  rivers  Annan 
running  W.  through  Annandale ;  Clyde,  north ;  Tweed,  east. 

1  From  Dunedale  Sike  to  against  Canonby  some  4  miles,  and  from  this 
Dunedale  Sike  to  Langham  almost  on  both  sides  of  Esk  which  is  8 
miles  is  L.  Bucplewes  land  all ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  Esk  to  Selkerigg 
which  is  4  miles  along  the  river  Esk,  from  Canonby  to  Langholm  be 
good  woods  on  the  E.  side,  Helliwearekoog  and  Langham  wood  on  the 
W.  side,  and  Hollow-wood  through  which  is  our  way  to  Langham, 
and  3  miles  from  Langham,  over  Langham  wood  is  my  L.  Bucp :  colepits. 
Along  the  river  of  Eske  is  very  good  grounds,  on  the  height  is  waste 
but  good  ground,  and  the  most  part  beyond  Esk  towards  Berwick  is 
waste. 

'  Langham  is  my  Lord  Maxfeild's  but  my  Lord  Buckpleugh  hath  it 
and  all  his  land  there  mortgaged  and  is  thought  will  have  it.  My  Lord 
Maxfield  hath  gotten  it  to  to  be  a  merket  within  this  5  years,  and  hath 
given  them  of  Langham  and  Erkenham  land  to  them  with  condition 
to  build  good  guest  houses  within  a  year.  We  lodged  at  John  a 
Foorde's  at  my  Lord  Maxfeild's  gate  where  the  fire  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
house ;  we  had  there  good  victuals,  as  mutton,  midden  fowle,  oat  bread 
cakes  on  the  kirdle  baked  the  5th  part  of  an  inch  thick  :  wheat  bread, 
ale,  aquavitae.  Robert  Pringle :  Courts  Barons  and  Burghs  may 
hang  and  order  any  other  causes,  hang  if  offenders  be  taken  with  the 
manner  of  the  deed,  but  it  must  be  within  24  hours,  but  if  after  then 
then  there  must  be  a  commission  gotten  that  they  may  have  a  jury  which 
consisteth  of  15,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the  chancellor  and  hath  two 
voices,  they  go  by  votes,  and  the  jury  is  to  be  elected  out  of  the  whole 
sheriffdom. 

'  At  Langham,  Arche  my  Lord  Maxfeild's  steward,  bestowed  ale  and 
aquavitae;  we  laid  in  a  poor  thatched  house  the  wall  of  it  being  one 
course  of  stones,  another  of  sods  of  earth,  it  had  a  door  of  wicker  rods, 
and  the  spider  webs  hung  over  our  heads  as  thick  as  might  be  in  our 
bed.  Mr.  Curwen,  parson  of  Arthuret  sent  his  man  over  to  Langham 
to  get  Arche  to  get  us  a  lodging  in  Lord  Maxfeild's  house  because  of  the 
outlaws  in  the  town  at  that  time,  but  the  keys  were  at  Arche's  house  4 
miles  off  so  that  we  could  not  otherwise.  We  had  my  uncle  Fallow- 
field  [who]  could  not  sleep  the  night  for  fear  of  them,  neither  would  he 
suffer  us  the  rest  of  his  company  to  sleep ;  that  night  also  did  Mr.  Robert 
Pringle  hearing  my  uncle  Fall,  was  going  to  Edinburgh  come  after  him, 
bestowed  beer  and  acquavitae  of  us  and  writ  commendatory  letters  for  us 
to  Sir  James  Pringle  sheriff  of  Ethrick,  and  to  Edinburgh,  and  of  all  there 
we  were  kindly  used,  and  Mr.  Pringle  the  next  day  set  us  a  great  part  of 
the  way  to  Selkrig.  At  the  Langham  the  river  Eues  where  we  come  into 
Eusedale  runneth  into  Esk. 

1  The  Saturday  being  the  7th  of  November  anno  dni.  1629  went  we 
to  Eskerigg,  the  way  is  most  of  it  a  valley,  rivers  all  the  way  till  we  be 
almost  to  Selkerig,  along  the  which  rivers  is  excellent  good  ground,  the 

1  Sir  Richard  Graham  who  purchased  Netherby  from  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  (see 
p.  162). 
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mountains  on  both  sides  the  river  be  very  green  good  sheep  pasture, 
and  many  places  of  them  very  good  long  grass.  All  the  churches  we  see 
were  poor  thatched  and  in  some  of  them  the  doors  sodded  up  with  no 
windows  in  almost  till  we  came  at  Selkrig,  a  sheep  grass  here  abouts 
and  about  Langham  is  is.  6d.  a  year,  a  beast  grass  2s.  or  2s.  6d.,  butter 
is  some  6s.  a  stone,  they  have  little  or  nothing  enclosed,  neither  of  corn 
ground,  woods,  or  meadow,  they  have  very  little  hay  unless  at  a  knight, 
leard,  or  lord's  house  some  very  little.  They  use  all  or  most  part  over 
Scotland  (except  in  Murray  land  which  is  the  finest  country  in  Scotland 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  corn,  and  of  trees,  and  all  other  necessaries,  it 
being  most  part  enclosure)  no  enclosure  but  staff  herding  each  man  though 
he  have  but  one  beast  whether  of  his  own  or  of  others  taken  to  grass 
night  and  day.  They  used  too  in  these  parts  to  cut  off  the  wool  of  the 
sheep's  bellies  that  they  may  go  better  among  the  ling  to  feed,  and  their 
sheep  skins  of  flayne  or  dead  sheep  they  spelke  them  and  hang  them  up 
in  their  fire  houses  to  dry,  partly  because  they  will  sell  better,  but  chiefly 
because  they  sell  them  by  a  great  company  together  to  sell  them  and 
hanging  them  so  will  keep  them.  A  sheep  greaser  will  grease  some  40 
sheep  a  day  ;  some  use  for  sheep  instead  of  tar  the  gilly  which  cometh  off 
broom  sodd  in  water,  and  make  salve  of  it  with  butter,  as  they  do  tar, 
and  grease  with  it,  this  learned  I  of  Sir  James  Pringle  of  Gallowsheilds, 
and  because  I  was  treating  of  sheep  I  thought  good  to  put  it  in  this  day's 
travel,  being  Friday.  The  distances  from  Langham  to  Eus  Church 
besides  Micledale  Holl  4  miles,  betwixt  Langham  and  this  place  was 
it  that  my  Lord  Buckpleugh  did  wapp  the  outlaws  into  the  dubb.  From 
thence  to  the  Frosterly  burne  head,  after  the  crossing  of  which  we  enter 
into  Tuidale,  where  the  way  that  leadeth  to  Hawick  called  the  Read  road 
on  the  right  hand  hand  meeteth  with  the  way  that  leadeth  to  Edinburgh, 
on  the  left  hand.  From  thence  to  Milcinton  my  Lord  Bodwell's  where 
the  coal  pits  be  on  the  hill  side  beside  Teat  river.  From  thence  to  the 
Burn  foot  4  miles,  from  thence  to  Askerton  Kirk  one  mile  along  the 
river  Ayle,  at  which  kirk  we  drank  at  the  vicar's  house  taken  by  an  ale- 
house keeper,  from  thence  to  an  old  gentleman's  house  a  mile  on  this 
side  of  Selkrigg  where  we  enter  into  Etherikke  forest,  2  miles.  Just  on 
this  side  is  there  a  fair  lough  half  a  mile  long,  about  340  yards  broad, 
much  fish  in  it,  and  a  boat  on  it ;  at  the  end  of  it  a  fair  house  which  the 
Leard  of  Riddall  purchased  it  of  Sir  Robert  Scott  of  Havin  the  name  of 
the  house  purchased. 

'  From  Selkrigge  to  Sir  James  Pringle  on  Sunday  in  the  morning  the 
8th  of  November.  At  Selkerigg  we  lodged  at  goodman  RiddalPs,  a  burgess 
of  the  town,  the  which  town  is  a  borough  regal,  for  antiquity  the  15  in 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  it  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  they  keep  courts 
of  themselves  and  may  hang  and  punish  according  as  their  custom  is. 
They  have  a  very  pretty  church  where  the  hammermen  and  other  trades- 
men have  several  seats  mounted  above  the  rest,  the  gentlemen  below 
the  tradesmen  in  the  ground  seats ;  the  women  sit  in  the  high  end  of 
the  church,  with  us  the  choir,  there  is  one  neat  vaulted  porch  in  it,  my 
Lord  Bucplewgh's  seat  is  the  highest  in  the  church  and  he  hath  a  proper 
passage  into  it  in  at  the  outset  of  the  vaulted  porch.  On  a  corner  of 
the  outside  of  the  choir  is  fastened  an  iron  chain  with  (sic)  at  a  thing  they 
called  the  Jogges,  which  is  for  such  as  offend  but  especially  women 
brawlers,  their  head  being  put  through  it,  and  another  iron  in  their 
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mouth,  so  abiding  foaming  till  such  time  as  the  bailiffs  please  to  dismiss 
them,  it  being  in  the  time  of  divine  service.  The  form  of  it  is  a  cross 
house,  the  steeple  fair,  handsomely  tiled  as  the  Royal  Exchange  at 
London,  it  having  at  each  corner  4  pyramidal  turrets,  they  call  them 
pricks ;  my  Lord  Maxfeild's  house  at  Langham  being  of  the  form  of 
the  steeple.  For  the  repair  of  the  churches,  their  presbyteries  impose 
taxation  on  the  parishioners,  the  parson  of  the  church  looketh  that 
accordingly  they  be  repaired  and  if  any  paid  not  his  tax  he  is  put  to  the 
home.  The  church  was  tiled  upon  close  joined  boards  and  not  lats.  In 
the  town  there  were  many  fine  buildings  for  hewn  stones  but  thatched,  it 
is  as  great  as  Appleby.  The  women  are  churched  before  the  service 
begins ;  through  Scotland  the  people  in  church  when  the  parson  saith 
any  prayers  they  use  a  hummering  kind  of  lamentation  for  their  sins. 
The  inhabitants  at  Selkrig  are  a  drunken  kind  of  people.  They  have 
goods  victuals  througout  the  kingdom,  unless  it  be  towards  the  South- 
West,  but  cannot  dress  it  well.  Here  had  we  a  choking  smoky 
chamber,  and  drunken  unruly  company  thrust  in  upon  us  called  for 
wine  and  ale  and  left  it  on  our  score.  About  this  town  and  all  the  way  to 
Edinburgh  is  good  ground,  but  nearer  Edinburgh  the  better  and  still  more 
spacious. 

'  From  Selkerigge  to  2  miles,  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  2  rivers,  running 
through  Ettrick  Forest,  which  is  a  sheriffdom  (as  Richmondshire  in 
Yorkshire)  in  Tividale.  There  be  yet  some  woods  of  Ettrick  Forest 
along  the  two  rivers  remaining.  Yarrow  runneth  into  Ettrick  about 
half  a  mile  or  more  from  Selkrige,  and  about  a  mile  lower  runneth  Ettrick 
into  Tweed,  and  about  half  a  mile  beneath  that  we  take  coble  over 
Tweed,  the  form  of  it  as  it  were  half  of  one  of  our  barks.  From 
to  Gallowsheilds,  2  miles,  to  which  place  is  excellent  good  ground,  and  to 
Sir  James  Pringle  his  house  did  we  go  and  there  were  we  wondrous 
courteously  entertained,  he  is  one  of  the  best  husbands  in  the  country  as 
appeareth  by  his  planting  and  suffering  his  tenants  to  hold  on  him  by 
planting  6  fruit  trees  or  12  other  trees,  and  if  they  fail,  to  pay  for  every 
tree  not  planted  4d.,  he  also  finding  two  fullers  mills  and  two  corn  mills. 
The  town  is  a  borough-barony,  he  himself  is  the  sheriff  of  Ettrick  and 
hath  been  these  three  years  together,  he  is  also  a  commissioner  in  the 
same  Sheriffdom,  of  which  there  be  divers  in  all  the  sheriffdoms  of  Scot- 
land, they  being  of  the  nature  of  our  justices  of  assize  in  their  circuits, 
above  justices  of  peace  ;  he  is  also  a  convener  of  justice,  a  justice  of  peace, 
he  is  a  great  man  in  his  country.  There  are  of.  the  Pringles,  some  8 
miles  up  Gallowater,  gentlemen  all  of  pretty  seats  and  buildings.  On  the 
Sunday  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the  town  we  alighted  and  went  to  the 
church  to  him,  he  took  us  into  his  own  seat,  the  one  of  the  one  side  of 
him,  and  the  other  of  the  other  side,  we  heard  a  good  sermon,  the  fore  and 
afternoon,  there  was  the  finest  seats  I  have  anywhere  seen,  and  the  order- 
liest  church.  Beside  him  is  the  Meageld  hill,  which  word  Meageld  was  a 
watch  word  to  gather  those  of  a  company  when  they  were  dispersed  in 
war.  He  hath  a  very  pretty  park,  with  many  natural  walks  in  it,  arti- 
ficial ponds  and  arbours  now  a  making,  he  hath  neat  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  all  his  tenants  through  his  care,  he  hath  abundance  of 
cherry  trees,  bearing  a  black  cherry,  some  of  which  I  see  to  be  about  30 
yards  high,  and  a  fathom  thick,  great  store  of  sycamores,  trees  he  calleth 
silk  trees,  and  fir  trees.    He  gave  very  great  respect,  and  said  he  heard  of 
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my  father's  fame.  I  see  there  the  finest  gun  I  ever  beheld  which  was 
the  King  of  Spain's.  In  Scotland  the  wives  alter  not  their  surnames. 
They  served  up  the  dinner  and  supper  with  their  hats  on  before  their 
master,  each  dish  covered  with  another,  then  was  there  a  bason  withheld 
for  to  wash  our  hands  before  we  sat  down,  then  being  seated  Sir  James 
said  grace.  Their  cheer  was  big  pottage,  long  kale,  bowe  or  white  kale, 
which  is  cabbage,  "  breoh  sopps,"  powdered  beef,  roast  and  boiled  mutton, 
a  vension  pie  in  the  form  of  an  egg  goose,  then  cheese,  a  great  company 
of  little  bits  laid  on  a  pewter  platter,  and  cheese  also  uncut,  then  apples, 
then  the  table-cloth  taken  off  and  a  towel  the  whole  breadth  of  the  table 
and  half  the  length  of  it,  a  bason  and  ewer  to  wash,  then  a  green  carpet 
laid  on,  then  one  cup  of  beer  set  on  the  carpet,  then  a  little  long  lawn 
serviter,  plaited  up  a  shilling  or  little  more  broad,  laid  cross  over  the 
corner  of  the  table  and  a  glass  of  hot  water  set  down  also  on  the  table, 
then  be  there  three  boys  to  say  grace,  the  ist  the  thanks-giving,  the  2nd 
the  pater  noster,  the  3rd  a  prayer  for  a  blessing  to  God's  church,  the 
good-man  of  the  house,  his  parents,  kinsfolk,  and  the  whole  company, 
they  then  do  drink  hot  waters,  so  at  supper,  when  to  bed,  the  collation 
which  [is]  a  doupe  of  ale  ;  and  also  in  the  morn  and  at  other  times 
when  a  man  desireth  to  drink  one  gives  them  first  beer  holding  him  the 
narrow  serviter  to  dry  his  mouth  with,  and  a  wheat  loaf  and  a  knife, 
and  when  one  hath  drunk  he  cutteth  him  a  little  bread  in  observance  of 
the  old  rule,  Incipe  cum  liquido  sicco  finire  memento.  When  we 
came  away  in  the  morn  having  walked  abroad  into  park,  gardens,  and 
other  places,  and  having  very  well  with  rost  &c.  (sic.)  Sir  James  set  us 
2  miles,  and  his  2nd,  his  eldest  son  better  than  4,  and  writ  us  letters  to 
Edinburgh.  The  Pringles  glory  in  that  they  were  never  but  on  the 
King's  part  in  all  the  troublesome  times,  and  they  therefore  of  the  states 
were  envied,  for  they  never  "lowped"  out  with  any  of  the  lords  nor  were 
attainted. 

1  Sir  James  told  us  of  a  man  that  said  to  king  James  when  he  was 
hunting  that  he  would  show  him  a  buck  that  would  let  him  take  him  by 
the  baaes,  stones,  speaking  jestingly.  At  Sir  James'  house  they  have  a 
thing  called  a  palm  in  nature  of  our  ferula,  but  thicker,  for  blasphemers. 
England  and  Scotland  wooed  roughly  before  they  wedded.  Sir  John 
Scott  one  of  the  secret  council  is  his  son's  wife's  father. 

'  Gallow  water  runneth  into  Tweed  about  a  mile  beneath  Gallowsheilds 
and  a  little  beneath  its  meeting  with  Tweed  on  Tweed  there  hath  been 
a  very  strong  fortified  bridge  having  the  tower  yet  standing  which  was 
the  gate  to  the  bridge  in  old  time.  3  miles  over  the  hills  side  on 
Gallowsheilds  is  Lauderdale,  Lauder  itself  being  one  of  the  ancientest 
burghs  there  abouts  who  will  take  toll  on  the  King.  In  it  dwell  many 
of  the  Lauders,  one  of  whose  houses  is  very  fine  one,  there  running  a 
river  hard  by  it  called  Lauder.  Of  this  Lauderdale  Viscount  Metlin  or 
Matlin  is  viscount.  The  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  call  their  men  and 
maids  Misters  and  Mistresses. 

£  From  Gallowsheilds  to  Windeleys,  one  of  the  Pringles,  2  miles,  it 
stands  in  a  dale  up  which  dale  is  a  pretty  wood  on  our  left  hand ;  within 
the  sight  of  the  same  side  another  of  the  Pringles,  his  house  is  called 
Torretleys  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  on  the  right  hand  is  another 
of  them,  his  house  is  called  Buckholme,  and  by  the  water  side  he  hath  a 
wood  called  the  Buckholme.    From  thence  to  Herret's  houses,  a  guest- 
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house  where  we  alighted,  is  8  miles,  in  which  space  we  crossed  the 
Gallowater  some  20  times.  From  thence  to  Fallow  Burne  where  we 
enter  into  Lowden  one  mile,  from  the  Fallow  Burne  to  Borthacke 
Castle  1  mile,  from  thence  to  Stobhill  2  miles,  where  all  the  coal  pits 
are  of  the  Leard  of  Erniston,  a  Seton,  and  Stonnobiars  a  lord's  seat  that 
was  standing  in  a  wood  along  a  river  side,  all  which  now  Seton  the 
leard  of  Erniston  hath  bought  of  the  Lord  of  Steanbiars,  which 
Erniston  for  his  wealth  might  buy  out  a  lord  or  two.  From  the 
Stobhill  in  view  on  our  left  hand  some  4  miles  off  is  Erniston,  a  fine 
seat,  from  the  Stobhill  to  Dawertey  upon  the  river  Keeth  and  a  stone 
bridge  over  it,  my  Lord  Ramsey's  house  seated  on  a  rock,  a  fine  building ; 

1  mile  from  thence  down  the  river  Keeth  not  in  sight  and  out  of  our. 
way  my   lord  of  Newbattell  who   sticked  himself.     From  my  Lord 
Ramsey's  in  our  way  to  Laswade  a  market  town  one  mile,  it  is  seated  on 
a  goodly  river  and  a  stone  bridge  over  it  called  the  South  river.  From 
the  Laswade  to  Liberton  church  2  miles,  from  Liberton  to  Edinburgh 

2  miles.  The  hemisphere's  circumference  from  Edinburgh  is  mountains, 
as  is  Westmoreland  from  about  Lowther,  but  something  plainer,  and 
their  mountains  not  so  high.  In  view  from  Edinburgh  4  miles  south- 
wards is  Keeth,  a  borough  where  all  the  witches  are  burned,  and  Earl 
Morton's  house  is. 

1  There  is  also  in  view  from  Edinburgh's  craggs  Musselburgh  upon  the 
Frith's  side  some  4  or  5  miles  off  where  the  famous  battle  was  fought 
betwixt  the  Scotch  and  English.  From  Edinburgh  about  a  mile 
eastwards  is  Leith,  the  chief  haven,  having  belonging  to  it  150  sail  of 
ships  holding  about  200  tons.  The  lords,  merchants,  and  gentlemen 
join  in  putting  out  ships  to  take  prizes  of  which  we  saw  some  3  or  4 
French  and  Flemings  they  had  taken,  there  is  a  pretty  harbour.  This 
town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Frenchmen  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  she  sent  the  English  which  did  remove  them,  some  houses  we  saw 
which  were  burnt  but  not  yet  re-edified ;  before  that  time  it  was  walled 
about,  but  now  it  is  yet  better  than  Carlisle,  having  in  it  two  fairer 
churches  for  inwork  than  any  I  saw  in  London,  with  two  seats-royal  in 
either.  There  be  also  two  hospitals  one  of  which  the  sailors  built,  the 
other  the  tradesmen,  there  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  river  Leith  here, 
hard  by  the  town  be  oysters  dragged  which  go  to  Newcastle,  Carlisle 
and  all  places  thereabouts,  they  being  under  $d.  the  100.  All  their 
churches  be  lofted  stage  wise  about  Edinburgh,  Leith,  &c,  the  women 
at  Leith  in  one  church  had  loose  chairs  all  along  before  the  men's  seats. 
It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs.  Eniskeith  an  isle  in  the  Firth,  a  mile  or 
two  by  water  from  Leith  is  famous  for  a  fort  on  a  rock  in  the  same 
which  the  Frenchmen  took  when  they  took  Leith  (the  English  built  it), 
and  left  a  remembrance  of  their  being  there  written  in  latin  on  stone. 
At  Leith  dwelleth  my  Lady  Lincey  who  married  her  6  daughters  to  6 
knights.  On  our  right  hand  as  we  go  to  Leith  is  the  castle  of  Stenick, 
old  and  ruinated ;  the  town  of  Leith  is  a  borough,  but  holding  on 
Edinburgh  as  Kingston-upon-Hull  on  York.  The  fort  in  Eniskeith 
hath  yet  command  of  the  sea  if  it  be  well  manned  it  will  hold  a  thousand 
men.  The  passage  in  at  the  harbour  at  Leith  is  dangerous  by  reason  of 
sprtes  (sic)  and  shelves,  they  cannot  lash  in  but  at  a  full  sea.  The  harbour 
is  compassed  in  with  wooden  fabrics  3  fathoms  high  and  about  2  broad, 
strengthened  by  great  stones  thrown  into  the  frame  all  but  where  the 
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ships  enter  in  at  being  but  narrow.  White  wine  was  there  at  3d.  the 
muskin,  which  is  a  pint. 

4  Beyond  the  Frith  in  the  sight  of  Edinburgh  is  Bruntelin,  a  harbour, 
town,  and  borough  of  regality,  governed  by  a  provost,  who  knoweth 
my  Lord  of  Bruntelin  a  Melvin,  (sic)  dwelling  there  and  2  bailiffs,  and  2 
officers  and  sergeants.  Their  provost  in  Scotland  is  in  nature  of  our 
mayor,  bailiffs  in  nature  of  our  sergeants-at-mace,  or  rather  chosen  to 
aid  them,  the  officers  they  arrest  if  the  bailiffs  give  them  but  warrant  by 
word  bid  them,  they  are  in  nature  of  our  bailiffs,  and  bear  halberds. 
Here  is  a  church  square  built,  and  it  hath  a  seat-royal  in  it,  there  are  no 
more  churches  in  it,  but  yet  they  have  a  pretty  "  towbeoth.'  The  Frith 
betwixt  Leith  and  bruntelin  or  Kengoren  7  miles,  a  mile  or  two  above 
Bruntelin  is  Aberdour  a  the  water  running  through 

it,  one  side  my  Lord  of  Morton's,  the  other  side  my  Lord  Murray's,  a 
mile  down  from  Bruntelin  towards  the  main  sea  is  Kingoren,  a  haven 
for  boats  and  barks,  all  within  the  view  of  Edinburgh  crags,  and  a 
borough  regal,  one  Lyon  is  earl  of  it,  one  church ;  hard  by  it  is  there  a 
spawewell. 

'  A  mile  beneath  Kingorin  is  a  borough  regal  and  haven  as  big  as  Leith 
called  Kirkaldy  a  borough  regal,  one  church  one  towbeoth. 

£A  mile  beneath  Kirkaldy  is  there  another  harbour  for  boats  and 
barks  as  Kingoren  called  Dysart  the  wealthiest  and  biggest  of  that  coast. 
Kirkaldy  and  this  have  markets  every  day  in  the  week,  Bruntelin  and 
Kingoren  but  one  day,  it  is  a  borough  regal,  a  mile  beneath  it  is  Weemes, 
a  borough  and  barony  on  the  sea-coast,  no  haven,  and  Colinn  is  lord  of 
Weemes. 

'  Now  having  gone  about  the  circumference  I  will  come  to  the  centre 
videlicet — Edinburgh,  whither  we  came  on  the  9th  of  November ;  there 
dismounted  we  ourselves  at  Mrs.  Robertson's  the  stabler  in  College-wind 
where  during  our  abode  our  horses  were,  and  fed  with  straw  and  oats 
no  hay  straw,  24  hours  3^. — oats  3^.  a  capp  which  is  a  hoop.  From 
thence  we  went  to  our  lodging  at  Mrs.  Russell's  in  Bell-wind  an  agent 
who  is  in  nature  of  our  English  attorney's  and  three  of  us  paid  for  our 
chambers  fire  and  bedding  lod.  24  hours  which  [is]  5*.  iod<  the  week, 
ordinary  we  had  none  but  paid  for  what  we  called.  That  night  being 
wearied  we  rested  ourselves,  the  next  day  viewed  we  their  castle  which 
is  mounted  on  stately  rocks,  having  the  whole  town  of  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  and  the  sea  in  its  eyes ;  there  is  a  fair  pair  of  gates  with  stone  cut 
work  but  not  finished,  the  porter  had  our  swords  to  keep  until  we  came 
back  again  out  of  the  castle,  there  were  about  some  20  pieces  of  ordnance 
ready  mounted,  brass  and  iron,  one  piece  of  ordnance  there  was  bigger 
than  any  else  either  in  the  munition  house  or  any  other  which  I  saw  to 
be  about  4  yards  long,  and  the  diameter  20  inches,  there  being  a  child 
gotten  in  it  as  by  all  it  was  reported,  the  bullet  of  stone  she  shooteth  is 
of  weight  19  stone  4  pounds  3  ounces,  after  the  troy-weight  20  pounds 
to  the  stone ;  there  be  great  many  of  vaults  some  6  yards  by  which  the 
castle  keepers  say  would  contain  1000  men.  The  building  is  no  bigger 
than  Appleby  castle,  within  it  is  a  powder  mill,  corn  mill,  &c.  There  is 
also  a  hewn  stone  well  30  fathoms  deep,  the  water  is  drawn  up  with  a 
wheel  which  one  goeth  in,  it  is  hewn  so  deep  through  a  rock  of  blue- 
stone  ;  there  be  little  wooden  watch-houses,  to  watch  in  every  night. 

(To  be  continued) 
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659.  An  Old  Dunkeld  Seal  (ix.,  p.  33). — Mr.  Rye  writes,  'There  is 
something  queer  about  the  date  Keith  gives  Wm.  Sinclair,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  viz.  :  1300-1324.'  He  was  certainly  Bishop  from  1314  to  1332, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  references,  and  he  may  have  occupied  the 
See  at  a  much  earlier  period.  In  13 14,  as  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  he  is 
recorded  as  defeating  the  English  invaders  at  Inverkeithing ;  in  1328  he  is 
present  at  the  execution  of  an  instrument  between  his  brother,  Sir  Henry 
of  Roslin,  and  one  Gilbert  de  Gardano ;  and  in  1332  he  crowns  Edward 
Baliol  King  of  Scotland. 

In  a  certain  semi-historical  work,  I  have  also  come  across  the  notice, 
referring  to  Wm.  Sinclair,  '  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had  fought  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Cross  on  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  was  as  brave  a 
soldier  as  ever  drew  a  sword,'  etc. 

Henry  the  Minstrel  refers  to  him  thus  : — 

A  prelate  next  unto  Ardchattan  came 

Who  of  his  lordship  nought  had  but  the  name 

He  worthy  was,  both  prudent,  grave,  and  sage, 

Of  Sinclair  blood,  not  forty  years  of  age. 

The  pope,  to  save  poor  sinful  souls  from  hell, 

Did  him  create  lord  bishop  of  Dunkell. 

But  English  men,  through  greed  and  avarice, 

Deprived  him  basely  of  his  benefice  : 

Not  knowing  then  to  whom  to  make  his  suit, 

To  save  his  life  dwelt  three  full  years  in  Bute, 

During  which  space  he  was  kept  safe  and  sound, 

And  under  the  Lord  Stewart  shelter  found, 

Till  Wallace,  who  won  Scotland  back  with  pain, 

Restored  him  to  his  livings  all  again  : 

Good  Bishop  Sinclair,  without  longer  stay, 
Met  him  on  Glammis,  and  travelled  on  the  way 
To  Brechin,  where  they  lodged  all  that  night ; 

and  unto  Perth  repaired, 
There  Bishop  Sinclair  met  them  in  a  trice, 
And  wisely  gave  to  Wallace  his  advice. 

Good  Bishop  Sinclair  is  in  Bute  also, 
Who,  when  he  hears  the  news,  will  not  be  slow 
To  come  and  take  his  fate  with  cheerful  heart ; 
He  never  yet  did  fail  to  act  his  part. 

Where  Bishop  Sinclair  came  to  him  on  sight, 
With  clever  lads  from  Bute,  all  young  and  tight  (!) 

The  southron  bishop  that  fled  from  Dunkel' 
To  London  rode,  and  told  all  that  befell. 

Thus  in  defence  the  Hero  ends  his  days, 
Of  Scotland's  right,  to  his  immortal  praise  ; 
Whose  valiant  acts  were  all  recooded  fair, 
Written  in  Latin  by  the  famous  Blair  ; 
Who  at  that  time  the  champion  did  attend, 
Was  an  eye-witness  and  his  chaplain  then  ; 
And  after  that,  as  history  does  tell, 
Confirmed  by  Sinclair,  Bishop  of  Dunkel'. 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  appears  probable  that  Wm.  Sinclair  was 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld  from  about  1300  till  after  1332,  and  that  an  English 
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usurper  held  the  See  during  the  earlier  portion  of  that  interval.  Bishop 
Sinclair's  seal  may  possibly  be  affixed  to  the  instrument  of  1328,  which 
appears  in  the  Roslyn  Chartulary  of  Father  Hay.  '  Sanglare.' 

660.  Englishmen  in  Scotland  {continued  from  page  40) — 

1658.  Jan.   17.  John,  son  of  Thomas  Colling,  Inglishman,  and  Helen 
Lourimer. 

,,     Jan.   17.  Thomas,  son  of  Francis  Clift,  Inglishman,  and  Anna 
Colyer. 

,,     Jan.   26.  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rayner,  Inglishman,  and 
Helen  Hepburne. 

,,     Feb.    9.  Jeane,  daughter  of  Myles   Polward,  Inglishman,  and 
Jeane  Ogilvie. 

Mar.    7.  Phillip,  son  of  Thomas  Alley,  Inglishman,,  and  Elizb. 
Alley. 

,,     April   4.  George,  son  of  George  Helder,  Inglishman,  and  Margt. 
Petticrue, 

,,     April  11.  Jonet,  daughter  of  John   Jacksone,   Inglishman,  and 
Cristane  Patoun. 

„     April  13.  James,  son  of  Pearsie  Bowes,  Inglishman,  and  Agnes 
Gilfillane. 

,,     April  13.  Marie,  daughter  of  Andro  Huskins,  Inglishman,  and 
Margt.  Kincaid. 

„     April  13.  Marie,  daughter  of  Robert  Brambill,  Inglishman,  and 
Marie  Ker. 

,,     April  20.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Isach  Hussie,  Inglishman,  and 
Elizabeth  Seaton. 

,,     April  25.  Jonet,  daughter  of  Jacob  Joy,  Inglishman,  and  Beatrix 
Fisher. 

,,     May  11.  John,  son  of  Richard  Weilland,  Inglishman,  and  Euphame 
Fairlie. 

„  May  18.  Robert,  son  of  Robert  Bolt,  Inglishman,  and  Agnes  Yoole. 
,,     May  18.  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Stones,  Inglishman,  and  Margaret 

Robartsone  (born  in  May  1655). 
,,     May  18.  Francis,  son  of  Thomas  Stones,  Inglishman,  and  Margaret 

Robertsone,  '  the  said  having  quat  his  opinion  of  ana- 

baptistie.' 

„     May  30.  Issobell,  daughter  of  William  Gentillman,  Inglishman, 

and  Cristain  Marteen. 
„     July  25.  Elspeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Watson,  Inglishman,  and 

Elspeth  Selbie. 

„     Aug.   17.  James,  son  of  Josiah  Dausone,  Inglishman,  and  Margaret 
Drummond. 

,,     Aug.   22.  James,  son  of  John  Parker,  Inglishman,  and  Margaret 
Clerk. 

„     Aug.   29.  Issobel,  daughter  of  Edward  Lockin,  Inglishman,  and 

Marjorie  Tailzeour. 
„     Sep.     7.  Robert,   son  of  Robert    Bateman,    Inglishman,  and 

Cristiane  Hislope. 

„     Sep.    12.  John,  son  of  John  Allane,  Inglishman,  Glover,  and  Jonat 
Makcleane. 
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1658.  Sep.    26.  Thomas,  baseborn  son  of  late  Thomas  Couts,  Inglishman, 

and  Jonat  Archibald. 
„     Sep.    28.  Marie,  daughter  of  late  William  Watsone,  Inglishman, 
and  Issobel  Reid. 

,,  Oct.  3.  William,  son  of  William  Hay,  Inglishman,  and  Cristiane 
Gibsone. 

„     Nov.   16.  Margaret,   baseborn   daughter    of    Allane  Manering, 

Inglishman,  and  Margt.  Aitkin. 
„     Dec.     5.  Richard,  son   of  Richard  Guytown,  Inglishman,  and 

Isobell  Ker. 

„  Dec.  12.  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Straiton,  Inglishman,  and  Joan 
Longford. 

„  Dec.  13.  John,  son  of  Thomas  Rayner,  Inglishman,  and  Helene 
Hepburn. 

1659.  Jan.     2.  Marjorie,  daughter  of  Richard  Baird,  Inglishman,  and 

Margaret  Mudie. 

,,     Jan.    11.  John,  son  of  John  Layne,  Inglishman,  and  Agnes  Mylne. 
j,     Jan.    11.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mead,  Inglishman,  and 
 (sic). 

„  Jan.  30.  Thomas,  son  of  John  Welsh,  Englishman,  and  Mary 
Dobie. 

„  Jan.  30.  James,  son  of  James  Stanfeild,  Englishman,  and  Alison 
Sim. 

Feb.   13.  Sussana,  daughter  of  John  Conning,  Inglishman,  and 
Catharen  Aytoun. 

,,  Mar.  13.  George,  son  of  Abraham  Lewis,  Inglishman,  and  Jonet 
Gremlay. 

Mar.   15.  John,  son  of  John  Corphie,  Englishman,  and  Marioun 
Martine. 

,,  Mar.  22.  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Godwing,  Englishman,  and 
Dorathie  Goding. 

,,  April  19.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gesie  (Elsie?),  English- 
man, and  Bessie  Davidson. 

„  June  12.  Sussana,  daughter  of  Cave  Mansfeild,  Englishman,  and 
Alisonne  Mansfeild. 

„  July  1.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Barrett,  Englishman,  and 
Ursla  Barrett. 

,,     July    19.  Marioun,  daughter  of  John  Harradyn,  Englishman,  and 
Jonet  Robertson. 
Aug.     9.  John,  son  of  Thomas  Gibs,  Englishman,  silkweiver,  and 
Margaret  Vaus. 

,,     Aug.   12.  Helene,  baseborn  daughter  of  John  Carrall,  Englishman, 

and  Elizabeth  Gillespie. 
,,     Sep.    16.  Francis,  son  of  Robert  Hargrave,  Englishman,  and  Jonet 

Jamesone. 

,,     Oct.     7.  Jonet,  daughter  of  Richard  Wyllie,  Englishman,  and 
Christane  Craufurde. 
Oct.    28.  John,  son  of  Henry  Spyce,  Englishman,  and  Margaret 
Patmour. 

,,     Nov.     1.  Francisse,  daughter  of  Michaell  Dover,  Englishman,  and 
Helene  Johnstoun. 
Dec.   11.  Lydia,  daughter  of  late  Francis  Enderby,  Englishman, 
and  Catharine  Wilsone, 
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1659.  Dec.    13,  Charles,  son  of   Charles  Grahame,    Englishman,  and 

Issobel  Short. 

,,  Dec.  30.  Agnes,  daughter  of  Pearsie  Bowis,  Englishman,  and 
Agnes  Gilphillane. 

1660.  Jan.    13.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Luke  Dent,  Englishman,  and 

Joyse  Gray. 

,,     Jan.    31.  William,   son    of    George    Helder,    Englishman,  and 

Margaret  Peticrue. 
,,     Jan.    31.  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brown,  Englishman,  and 

Katharin  M'Millane. 
,,     Feb.     7.  William,  son  of  Robert  South,  Englishman,  and  Helene 

Strang. 

,,  Feb.  12.  Edward,  son  of  Thomas  Mead,  Englishman,  and  Marie 
Mead. 

,,  Mar.  9.  Thomas,  son  of  Nicolaus  Gembill,  Englishman,  and 
Sussana  Rust. 

,,     Mar.   16.  Jeane,   daughter    of   John   Wood,    Englishman,  and 

Katharene  Alexander. 
,,     Mar.  23.  Helene,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stones,  Englishman,  and 

Margt.  Robertson. 
„     Mar.   27.  John,  son  of  John  Dason,  Englishman,  and  Margaret 

Dason. 

,,     April  22.  William,    son   of  William    Nuttell,    Englishman,  and 

Issobell  Anderson. 
,,     April  24.  John,  son  of  John  Ogden,  Englishman,  and  Anna  Ogden. 
„-  .  May     1.  John,  son  of  Umphra  Hatelie,  Englishman,  and  Margaret 

Williamsone. 

■" May     1.  Katharene,  daughter  of  Ralph  Whallie,  Englishman,  and 
Jonet  Gillivorie. 

„  •  May  4.  Cristian,  daughter  of  Edward  Barrick,  Englisman,  and 
Jonet  Rosse. 

,,  May  11.  Henry,  son  of  John  Grene,  Englishman,  and  Sara 
Grene. 

,,  May  29.  Issobell,  daughter  of  William  Irving,  Englishman,  and 
Issobell  Fermor. 

,,  May  29.  John,  son  of  John  Richardson,  Englishman,  and 
Marjorie  Petrie. 

„  June  8.  John,  son  of  James  Parks,  Englishman,  and  Elizabeth 
Parks. 

„  June  29.  Williame,  son  of  Robert  Perkin,  Englishman,  souldier, 
and  Jeane  Hay. 

,,  July  22.  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  Micah,  English  souldier,  and 
Marion  Whyt. 

„  Sep.  2.  Charles,  son  of  William  Butcher,  Englishman,  and 
Katharene  Younger;  Mr.  Wm  Younger,  Merchand 
Burgess,  Edr,  presented  the  child,  the  father  being  in 
London. 

,,  Sep.  21.  Jarred,  son  of  Jarrard  beucher  (?),  Englishman,  and 
Dorathie  Sinclar. 

1 66 1.  Jan.      8.  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Halywall,  Englishman,  and 

Margaret  Gray. 

,,  Mar.  16.  James,  son  of  John  Barred,  Englishman,  aad  Margaret 
Badzenoch. 
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1661.  April  23.  Charles,  son  of  Richard  Corly,  alias  Dischar,  Englishman, 

and  Elizabeth  Corly  alias  Dischar. 
July    16.  George,  son  of  Simeon  Stratoim,  souldier  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinb.,  and  Margaret  Logan. 
„     Oct.    18.  Elspeto,  daughter  of  Edward  Moss,  Englishman,  and 
Barbara  Duncan. 

1662.  Jan.    17.  Agnes,  daughter  of  Thomas  Benson,  Englishman,  and 

Grace  Sattenstall. 

„     Feb.   11.  Jonet,  daughter  of  Robert  Bolt,  Englishman,  and  Agnes 
Yoole. 

,,     Sep.    14.  Issobel,  daughter  of  Sipran  Oats,  Englishman,  and  Anna 
Sinclar. 

Searched  to  end  of  1662. 

661.  Old  Musselburgh  Episcopal  Register. — In  the  Scottish 
Antiquary  (viii.  p.  132),  mention  was  made  of,  and  extracts  given  from 
the  old  Register  of  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  Glasgow.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  present  Rector  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Johnstone,  I  am  able 
to  print  a  transcript  of  the  two  first  leaves  which  form  a  portion  of  the 
Registers  of  the  Episcopal  congregation  at  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith  of 
which  Mr.  John  Falconer  had  charge  previous  to  his  going  to  Glasgow  in 
December  1757.  He  succeeded  at  Musselburgh  the  Rev.  William  Forbes, 
who  married  a  second  wife  in  May  1753  and  possibly  died  or  left  the  place 
soon  after,  as  Mr.  Falconer's  first  entry  is  dated  August  1754.  I  believe 
Mr.  Forbes'  Registers  are  lost,  but  the  fragment  preserved  at  Glasgow  is  I 
think  worth  printing.  Ed. 

1.  A  Register  of  Children  Baptized  by  John  Falconer  Licensed 

Episcopal  Minister  during  his  Ministry  at  Musselburgh, 
Dalkeith  and  Glasgow.  [What  follows  on  this  page  are  appar- 
ently jottings  of  Glasgow  baptisms,  made  as  memoranda.] 

2.  A  Glasgow  entry  dated  September  2,  1782. 

Form  of  a  certificate  that  Lieutenant  Niel  Stevenson  of  his  Majesty's 
Navy  had  received  the  Lord's  Supper,  a.d.  1785,  at  Glasgow. 

3.  Musselburgh  1754. 

Aug.   26.  Jean,  daughter  to  Andrew  Crystal  in  Newbigging  Street. 
Sep.    10.  Anne,  daughter  to  John  White,  head-foresman  at  Saltpetre 

Work  at  Prestonpans. 
Oct.    15.  Hugh,  son  to  Niel  Stout,  sailor  in  Fisherrowe. 

1755- 

Jan.     6.  Elizabeth,  daughter   to   Thomas  Todd,  Town-Clerk  in 
Musselburgh. 

April    7.  Isabel,    daughter  to  Mr.    Archibald   Shiels,  Heritor  in 
Inveresk. 

May  25.  Euphine,  daughter  to  James  Vernor,  joiner  in  Musselburgh. 
May  31.  Ramsay,  daughter  to  Mr.  Andrew  Hume,  at  Windygow. 
Sep.     1.  David,  son  to  Alexander  Stuart,  in  Inveresk. 
Sep.   24.  Henry  Pelham,  son  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Grierson,  at  Dalkeith. 
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Sep.  27.  Mary,  daughter  to  Robert  Todd,  shipmaster  in  Fisherrow, 

and  Mary  Lavenworth  his  spouse. 
Dec.    2.  Jennet,  daughter  to  Thomas  Aitken,  Bricklayer,  in  Dalkeith. 

1756. 

Feb.  19.  Margaret,  daughter  to  Mr.  Philip  Barton  (?)  Barber  (?) 

[these  two  words  are  almost  illegible],  at  Burnfoot  near 
Dalkeith,  and  Margaret  Stevenson  his  spouse. 

4.     April  9.  Archibald,  son  to  Arch.  Shiels,  Esq.,  at  Inveresk. 

April  11.  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Mr.  Rowe,  barber  at  Edinburgh. 
June  22.  John,  son  to  John  M'Nab,  turner,  at  Leith. 
June  28.  Thomas,   son   to   Mr.   Thomas   Todd,   Town-Clerk  in 
Musselburgh. 

July    2.  John,  son  to  Mr.  Jones,  in  Glen  Copes  Regiment. 
July    2.  Mary,  daughter  to  William  Marry ot  of  said  Regiment 
July  15.  Jean,  daughter  to  William  Buy,  at  Stoney  Hill. 
July  26.  James,  son  to  James  Watson,  clothier,  in  Newbigging. 
July  28.  Margaret,  daughter  to  Andrew  Crystal,  in  Newbigging. 
Dec.  18.  William,  son  to  Mr.  Andrew  Hume,  at  Windygoul. 

1757- 

Jan.     2.  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  merchant,  at  Dalkeith. 
May  14.  Thomas  Folliot,  son  to  Edmund  Cox,  Lieutenant. 
May  27.  Barbara,  daughter  to  Mr.  Archibald  Shiels,  at  Inveresk. 
May  28.  Thomas,  son  to  Thomas  Aitken,  bricklayer,  in  Dalkeith. 
June    3.  William  M'Kenzie,  son  to  Captain  Stuart,  at  Dalkeith. 
Nov.    3.  Jennet,   daughter    to   Thomas    Todd,    Town-Clerk,  in 
Musselburgh. 

[Signed]       John  Falconer. 

Page  5  commenced  with  an  entry  dated  December  27,  at  Glasgow, 
and  from  that  date  Mr.  Falconer's  ministerial  connection  with  Musselburgh 
evidently  ceased. 

662.  Dame  Erskine's  Account  Book  (vol.  ix.  p.  105). — One  of  the 
chief  advantages  in  giving  faithfully  the  spelling  in  transcribing  any  old 
documentary  writing  is  because  old  spelling  being  largely,  although  not 
uniformly,  accurately  phonetic,  we  are  helped  thereby  to  understand  what  the 
pronunciation  and  spoken  language  were  like  in  former  times.  One  feature 
very  strongly  brought  out  by  this  method  of  comparison  of  old  and  modern 
forms  is  that  the  language  and  pronunciation  of  the  common  people  in 
our  day  is  shown  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  four  or  five  centuries 
ago. 

Judged  by  this  standard,  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  other  old  writers 
is  very  nearly  the  language  of  Central  Scotland  at  the  present  day.  Many 
interesting  instances  of  this  might  be  given.  My  purpose  at  present  is  to 
point  out  the  interesting  examples  furnished  by  the  Inventory  printed  at 
pp.  105-109  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary.  I  quote  only  the  words  which  are 
absolutely  or  nearly  phonetically  accurate  representations  of  modern  pronun- 
ciation amongst  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  who  alone  have  retained 
the  ancient  language.     For  ease  of  reference  I  quote  the  words  under 
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their  dates  in  the  Inventory,  adding  the  word- equivalents  in  English  and 
any  notes  that  may  be  necessary  for  explanation. 

Feb.  10.    'John  Blaketr,'  Blackadder,  popularly  pronounced  as  spelled 
in  the  inventory. 
„   18.    '  Thorns  Mefen,'  Methven. 

„    24.    '  Rob*  Engel,'  Ainslie,  pronounced  '  Englie  '  as  in  angel. 
Aug.    2.    '  dener,'  dinner. 

'  fraught,'  freight,  pronounced  '  fraucht.' 
Oct.    1.    'James  Buchan,  piger,'  piger,  i.e.,  pig  or  china  or  stone-ware 
merchant.    The  country  perambulating  stone-ware  dealer, 
who  invariably  combines  the  collection  of  rags  and  bones,  is 
known  as  a  '  pig-an-ragger.' 
Nov.    6.    '  Dowes  eggs.'   Doves,  pigeons.  The  use  of  the  '  w '  here  would 
not  be  conclusive,  since  in  old  writings  '  w,'  '  v,'  and  1  u '  were 
used  indifferently,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  old 
Scottish  pronunciation  of  '  u '  was  '  00 '  as  in  '  woo,'  and  '  w  ' 
'  double  00 ' ;  and  the  latter,  when  occurring  before  or  after 
'  o,'  which  it  softens  or  silences,  retains  the  above  sound,  as 
in  'wool,'  'woman,'  sounded  as  if  written  '00,'  'ooman'; 
and  as  here  in  '  Dowe,'  a  dove. 
,,    29.    'Nesmoth,'  Naysmith. 
'  speads,'  spades. 

Dec.    9.    '  to  Jo.  blaws  wife  for  worken  Jocks  stokens,'  a  perfect  phonetic 
rendering  of  the  modern  pronunciation,  as  is  also  the  entry 
under  Dec.  25. 
„   10.    '  burell,'  burial. 

,,  13.  '  bowks,'  carcases  ;  example,  '  muckle-bowkit,'  i.e.,  large-bodied. 
Jan.  18.    '  Wall,'  well  (of  water). 

,,  20.    '  Nutmugs,'  called  also  popularly  'Netmugs.' 
Feb.   4.    '  Peartricks,'  partridges. 
May  27.    '  yeard,'  yard,  i.e.,  vegetable  garden. 
Oct.  14.    '  plivers,'  plovers,  pronounced  '  pleevers.' 
Dec.  20.    '  Mustert,'  mustard. 

Other  interesting  references  are  : — 
Jan.  2-17.  'hanse,' — handsel,  the  gratuity  given  on  Handsel  Monday. 
Nov.  12.  'fairings  to  ye  children,'  gratuity  given  at  the  fair  or  market.1 

The  entries  to  which  a  note  of  interrogation  is  affixed  may  be  explained 
as  follows, — 

Feb.  1.    '  suen  sive,'  sowen  sieve — a  well-known  domestic  article.  See 

entry  under  Nov.  12. 
April  5.    '  wort  ston,'  wort  stone,  i.e.,  a  stone  trough  for  holding  the 

wort  in  brewing. 

Dec.  16.  '  Une  ston  &  gals,'  probably  wines  ton,  i.e.,  tun,  barrel  and 
gauntress. 

Jamieson  does  not  deal  with  the  old  modes  of  pronunciation,  and  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  passing  away.  It  would  therefore  form  a  commend- 
able work  were  some  competent  writer  to  take  up  the  subject  in  the  Scottish 
Antiquary.  It  is,  of  course,  too  large  a  subject  to  be  exhaustively  dealt 
with  through  that  medium,  but  illustrative  notes  would  be  valuable  for 
future  reference.  A.  Hutcheson. 

Broughty-Ferry. 

1  A  south  of  England  word  and  custom. — Ed. 
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663.  Marriages  in  May  (vol.  ix.  p.  25).— The  line  '  Mense  malas 
Maio  nubere  valgus  ait'  in  Ovid's  Fasti  shows  that  this  superstition  is 
ancient.  These  words  were  placed  on  the  gate  of  Holyrood  House,  after 
the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Bothwell.  The  superstition  is 
discussed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  S.  i.  97,  467  ;  ii.  52  ;  but  no  conclu- 
sion is  arrived  at.  Fess  Checquy. 


QUERIES. 

CCXC.  Dance  with  Sticks. — Can  you  give  me  any  information,  or 
likely  source  of  information,  as  to  an  old  Scotch  dance,  danced 
with  sticks,  and  popular  at  the  time  of  the  '45  ?  A.  W. 

CCXCI.  Dr.  Balvaird  and  William  Carruthers. — Wanted  any 
information  about  the  two  following  medical  men,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  early  years  of  1700, — as  to  when  and  from  which 
University  they  took  their  degree,  viz. — (1)  Mr.  John  Balvaird, 
M.D.;  (2)  William  Carruthers,  Pharmaco-chirurgus,  Edinensis. 

J.  O. 

CCXCIL  Primrose. — The  Rev.  John  Primrose,  born  at  Tulliebody, 
Alloa,  1 75 1,  Secession  Minister  at  Whitehill  Grange,  Banffshire 
( 1 789-1832),  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Primrose,  Farmer,  Alloa, 
and  Catharine  Thomson.  Thomas  Primrose  had  another  son, 
Adam,  a  brewer,  after  whom  Primrose  Street,  Alloa,  is  so  named, 
and  who,  failing  in  business  between  1780-90,  went  to  America. 
Wanted  names  and  particulars  of  the  parents  of  Thomas  Primrose 
and  of  his  children  other  than  the  two  named  above.  The  Rev. 
John  Primrose  used  to  say  that  Burntbrae  property  rightfully  was 
his  family's,  though  another  branch  had  it.  Is  this  near  Alloa? 
and  is  it  still  in  possession  of  Primroses  ?  The  Rev.  William 
Primrose  of  Melville  Church,  Aberdeen,  died  about  1865.  Wanted 
particulars  of  his  and  his  father's  birth-place. 

South  Australia.  'Southern  Cross.' 

CCXCIII.  New  Scotland,  in  North  America,  1750.  —  Historische 
und  Geographische,  Beschreibung  von  Neu  Schottland,  Auf 
Befehl,  Seiner  Grossbrittannischen  Majestat  George  11.  und  des 
Parlements  in  Englischer  Sprache  verfasset,  Nunmehro  aber 
instentsche  iibersetzet.  Franckfurt  und  Leipzig — Bey  Heinrich 
Ludwig  Bronner,  1750.  This  publication  was  to  induce  Germans 
to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia — comprising  216  pages.  Was  any  Gaelic 
translation  of  this  description  put  forward  as  an  in-ducement 
for  Highlanders  to  colonise  New  Scotland?      Jane  Kinder. 

CCXCIV.  Lady  Mary  Stuart. — The  following  inscription  is  placed 
in  the  church  of  Iver,  Buckinghamshire,  within  the  chancel,  on  a 
white  marble  slab,  with  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  on  a 
lozenge.  Lady  Mary  Stuart  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Peerage. 
What  is  known  of  her  ? — 

'  Sub  hoc  marmore  depositum  jacet  corpus  Prsenobilis  Dominae 
Mariae  Stuart  filiae  Alexandri  Comitis  Moravian  apud  Scotos 
Carolus  Comes  Moraviae  ejus  frater  sorori  bene  Merenti  posuit 
obijit  xxvii  die  Octobris  Anno  Domini  Mellesimo  Septimgen- 
tesimo  Decimo  Octavo.    Aetatis  Suae  liii.  '  P,  C. 
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CCXCV.  The  St.  Clairs.— 

1.  Skatt  of  Zetland. — In  Balfour's  Memorial  for  Orkney  (Appen- 
dix, p.  9)  this  occurs,  '  The  only  specimen  extant  is  a  copy  of  the 
Skatt  of  Zetland  compiled  by  one  of  the  Sinclair  Earls,  without  a 
date,  but  so  ancient  that  the  scribe  of  the  fifteenth  century 
apologises  for  the  illegible  writing  and  uncouth  terms,  as  unin- 
telligible even  to  himself.  .  .  .'  With  improved  modern  methods, 
examination  of  this  book  should  be  made  to  yield  something. 
Has  it  been  examined  of  late  years  ?    Where  is  it  kept  ? 

2.  The  Longformacus  Family. — May  not  this  family  be  cadets 
of  Herdmanston  ?  The  usual  authority  for  affiliating  them  to  the 
Rosiins  has  been  a  charter  from  Henry  St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney 
in  1384,  to  his  cousin  Sir  James  of  Longformacus.  But  the  Herd- 
manston St.  Clairs  were  then  cousins  to  the  Roslins,  and  if 
Longformacus  was  a  son  of  Herdmanston  the  expression  would 
be  equally  applicable. 

3.  Vatican  Records. — There  has  recently  been  an  index  of 
these  published.  It  is  stated  that  in  1418  a  Papal  dispensation 
issued  for  the  marriage  of  Egidia  Douglas,  widow  of  Sir  Henry 
Sinclair,  to  Alexander  Stuart.  The  Sir  Henry  is  taken  to  mean 
the  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  however  did  not  die  till  1420.  Again, 
Van  Bassan  in  his  History  of  the  St.  Clairs  written  in  Saga  form, 
states  that  after  the  marriage  of  William  St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney 
{circa  1437),  to  Elizabeth  Douglas,  they  stayed  not  long  together, 
for  they  were  separated  because  of  consanguinity  and  affinity, 
yet  for  all  this  the  Prince  [i.e.  Earl],  not  contented  with  this 
separation,  sent  to  the  Pope,  who  dispensed  therewith,  and  so  he 
married  her  anew  again  into  St.  Matthieus  Church,  where  they  were 
separated.  Do  theVatican  Records  throw  anylightontheforegoing? 

4.  Charter  of  Swinburgh,  1498. — Nisbet  states  that  to  this 
charter  the  seals  of  all  the  sons  of  William  St.  Clair,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  were  appended  with  their  proper  differences,  of  which  he 
says  he  will  elsewhere  treat,  but  does  not  do  so.  If  the  seals  still 
survive  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  they  were  differenced? 

5.  Berridale. — The  title  ofBerridale  attached  to  the  Caithness 
dignity  is  not  mentioned  in  the  patent  of  1476.  What  is  the 
date  of  creation  ? 

6.  Drumhead  Charter. — From  time  to  time  reference  is  made 
to  a  pardon  granted  William,  second  Earl  of  Caithness,  on  a  drum- 
head by  James  iv.  at  Flodden  Field.  Latterly  it  is  asserted  that 
the  instrument  (!)  is  preserved  in  the  Fife  archives.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  the  belief,  or  is  it  a  '  die-hard '  legend  ? 

7.  Rave?iscraig  Cadets. — There  are  notices  of  several  members 
of  the  Ravenscraig  line  of  whom  further  information  is  sought,  viz., 
Sir  William  Sinclair  ol  Warsetter,  brother  of  Henry,  Lord 
Sinclair,  1489;  Magnus,  son  of  William,  Lord  Sinclair,  who 
died  in  1570;  Magnus,  Laurence,  and  William,  sons  of  Henry, 
Lord  Sinclair,  who  died  in  1601. 

8.  Sinclair  of  Blans. — Is  this  family  of  the  Roslin  or  the 
Herdmanston  stock? 

9.  Professor  George  Sinclair,  author  of  Satan's  Invisible  World 
discovered,  etc.,  etc.    To  which  family  did  he  belong? 
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io.  Alexander  of  Roslin  (1680),  who  married  Jean,  daughter 
of  Robert,  seventh  Lord  Semple.  Axe  there  any  of  his  MS. 
poems  in  the  Advocates'  Library  ?  1  expect  the  reference  is  to 
a  member  of  his  wife's  family.  Roland  St.  Clair. 


REPLIES  TO  QUERIES. 

CCXXXV.  John  Tod. — Extract  from  Register  of  Baptism,  Carriden. 

1705.  Born  Feb.  18,  Bapt.  March  1,  James,  son  of  Mr.  John  Tod, 
Minr.  of  the  Gospel  here,  and  Agnes  Dundas. 

1706.  Born  March  21,  Bapt.  April  4,  John,  son  of  above  parents. 
1708.  Born  March  23,  Bapt.  April  8,  Robert    ,,  ,, 

1 7 10.  Born  July  21,  Bapt.  Aug.  9,  Alexander  ,,  ,, 
17 12.  Born  Feb.  1,  Bapt.  Feb.  17,  William  „ 
1 7 14.  Born  Nov.  it,  Bapt.  Nov.  21,  Agnes,  daughter  of  „ 

Ed. 

CCLIX.  Bethune  Family. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  querist  to 
know  that  Beatons  have  been  located  at  Stromness,  Orkney, 
ever  since  1503.    (See  Peterkins'  Rentals.) 

CCLXIV.  (a)  Norman. —  Odinic  descetit  of  Rollo.  Since  forwarding 
this  query  I  notice  the  particulars  sought  for  are  set  forth  in  the 
Roll's  edition  of  the  Orkney inga  Saga  by  citation  from  an  old 
Norse  account  called  'Fundin  Novegr.'  In  it  Fornjotr, a  mythical 
king  and  giant,  is  the  synonym  of  Rognvald,  Jarl  of  Mceri ; 
and  Fornjotr  is  one  of  the  numerous  alternative  names  used  for 
and  applied  to  Thor,  first-born  of  Odin. 

(b)  Orcadian. — 2.  The  Orkneyinga  Saga  (Gondie  Hjaltalm) 
and  the  Hemiskringla  are  apparently  both  in  error  in  ascribing  a 
son  to  Earl  Rognvald  Brusison  of  Orkney.  The  notice  should 
read  '  Eilif,  son  of  Earl  Rognvald  Ulfsson  '  (Roll's  text  edn.  O.S.) 

(e)  Stratherne. — 7.  Skuldale,  the  territorial  designation 
of  Sir  Malise  Sparr,  may  be  Skeldaill  in  Birsa,  though  there  are 
other  places  so  named  in  the  countries  of  both  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. It  may  even  be  an  error  in  transcription  for  Quendale  (in 
Ronsay)  which  is  recorded  as  having  been  one  of  his  possessions. 

8.  Alexander  de  Ard. — While  thanking  Mr.  Mackay  for  his 
communication,  it  will  be  seen  on  re-perusing  my  query  that  I 
wanted  notices  subsequent  to  1375,  in  which  year  the  said  Alex- 
ander resigned  his  Scottish  possessions  to  Robert  11.,  brother-in-law 
of  Earl  Malise,  last  of  Caithness,  Stratherne,  and  Orkney.  The 
inference  is  that  a  crown  annuity  would  follow  the  resignation  of 
such  vast  estates,  and  this  might  be  shown  by  the  Exchequer 
records.  There  seem  no  transactions  connecting  him  with  the 
Scottish  family  of  the  Aird  in  Inverness  which  would  cause  con- 
sideration to  be  given  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Lart  (CCLXXIV)  but 
for  one  or  two  points  of  opposite  indication,  viz.,  the  guardian  of 
Alexander  (1357  or  1367)  was  one  Duncan  Anderson,  is  clearly 
Scottish,  and  the  name  of  his  father  Weyland  or  Wiland,  also 
'  one  Master  Weland,  a  clerke  of  Scotland,  sent  yn  to  Norway 
for  Margaret,  dyed  with  her  by  tempeste  on  the  sea  (1290), 
cumming  oute  of  Norway  to  Scotland  yn  costes  of  Boghan  ' 
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(Scala  Cronica).  The  name  Ard  may  even  be  indigenous  to 
Orkney.  In  the  Latin  of  the  time  it  appears  as  'A  Rode'  = 
Harrod  or  Harold.  In  the  will  of  Sir  David  Synclar  of  Swinburgh, 
Shetland  (1506),  one  of  his  bequests  is  to  Sir  Magnus  Harrode, 
to  whom  he  leaves  1  twa  nobillis,  and  the  Buk  of  Gud  Maneris.' 

Earls  of  Stratherne. — Referring  to  CCLXIV  (e)  5,  is 
it  known  whether  Johanna,  Countess  of  Stratherne,  who  received 
papal  dispensation  in  1339  to  marry  Maurice  de  Moravia,  was 
the  divorced  wife,  widow,  or  daughter  of  either  the  last  Malise, 
Earl  of  Stratherne,  or  his  predecessor  ?  She  was  widow  of  John 
Campbell,  Earl  of  Athol  (d.  1333),  and  apparently  married 
secondly  John  de  Warrenne,  Earl  of  Warrenne  and  Surrey,  who 
in  1334  was  Earl  of  Stratherne.  As  he  did  not  die  till  1361  she 
probably  got  a  divorce  from  him,  enabling  her  to  marry  Maurice 
de  Moray  in  his  lifetime.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  previously 
suffered  a  divorce  in  1315,  from  his  first  wife,  Joan  de  Bar. 

CCLXIV.  (a).    Rollo's  Ancestry  in  the  Heims-Kringla  is  as  follows  : — 
Eystein  Glumre.    Rolf  N^fia. 

i  I 

Rognwald,  Earl  of  Moeri  =  Hilda. 


Rolf  Ganger.  Einar,  Earl  of  Orkney. 

Earl  Rognwald  or  Ronald,  who  died  in  1158,  and  was  canonised 
in  1 192,  is  the  subject  of  a  long  and  interesting  paper  in  Notts 
and  Queries,  6th  S.  ix.  124.  Feb.  16,  1884.       Fess  Checquy. 

CCLXXIV.  Family  of  de  l'Ard. — The  Scottish  Barony  of  Ard  is  in 
Inverness-shire,  and  the  object  of  my  query  CCLXIV.  was  to 
enable  me  to  further  illustrate  the  Orcadian  succession  with 
reference  to  the  heirs  of  the  Stratherne  line  of  Earls.  The  only 
notices  of  the  family  of  de  l'Ard  which  I  have  come  across 
likely  to  help  in  this  direction  are  these : — 

1345  {circa).  Wey land  de  T  Ard,  married  Matilda,  only  daughter 
by  his  first  wife,  of  Malise,  last  Stratherne  Earl  of  Orkney, 
Caithness,  and  Stratherne. 

1357.  Alexander  de  PArd,  son  of  the  preceding,  is  nearing 
his  majority,  and  his  guardian  (Duncan  Anderson)  notifies  the 
Orcadians  that  the  said  Alexander  is  their  rightful  lord.  Skene 
dates  the  notice  1357,  but  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  introduction 
it  is  given  as  about  1367. 

1368.  Lord  Fenton  of  Baky  and  Alexander  de  Chishelme  are 
co-portioners  of  the  barony  of  Ard. 

1375.  Alexander  de  l'Ard,  aforesaid,  is  appointed  Governor  and 
Commissioner  of  Orkney  till  next  St.  John's  Day,  by  King  Haco 
of  Norway.  The  grant  was  provisional  until  he  should  establish 
his  right  to  the  said  Earldom. 

1375.  Alexander  de  VArd  resigns  his  castle  of  Brawl  and  Caith- 
ness and  Stratherne  lands  inherited  from  his  mother,  Matilda  de 
Stratherne,  to  King  Robert  11.,  the  latter  being  brother-in-law  to 
the  last  Earl  Malise. 
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1379.  Alexander  de  l' Ard  is  one  of  others  sent  by  Henry  St. 
Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  to  the  King  of  Norway  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  his  installation  as  Ruler  of  those  Isles,  and  in  the  Latin  of 
Pontanus  he  appears  as  Alexander  a  Rode.  Again,  first 
amongst  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Earl  Henry  named  in  the 
installation  is  Simon  Rodde,  and  in  the  hostages  is  the  lawful  son 
of  the  said  Simon,  by  name  Lord  Alexander.  His  seal  may  be 
appended  to  the  document. 

1404.  Isabella  Stratherne,  Lady  St.  Clair  of  Roslin,  aunt  of 
Alexander  de  PArd,  did  not  die  till  after  1404,  and  she  is  stated 
to  have  survived  him. 

1403.  Margaret  de  la  Ard,  domina  de  Erchless,  and  Thomas  de 
Chishelme,  her  son  and  heir,  on  the  one  part,  and  William  de 
Fenton  of  Baky,  divide  between  them  the  lands  of  which  they  were 
heirs-portioners,  and  among  these  is  the  Barony  of  Aird  or  Ard. 

1 5 13.  Wiland  de  Chisholme  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Comer.  Roland  Wm.  St.  Clair. 


The  Friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  London  :  Elliot  Stock. — This  latest 
volume  of  the  Elizabethan  Library  is  not  the  least  meritorious.  Fulke 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  the  editor,  Mr. 
Grosart,  has  done  wisely  in  giving  a  selection  of  his  writings  which  not 
only  exemplify  his  style  and  powers,  but  afford  matter  for  consideration. 
The  volume  is  small,  and  will  form  an  agreeable  companion  to  many  a 
summer  ramble  or  tedious  railway  journey.  Many  who  would  not  care  to 
work  through  Lord  Brooke's  somewhat  lengthy  poems  will  be  charmed  with 
this  volume,  admirable  both  from  its  contents  and  from  its  general  get-up. 

The  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society.  Proceedings,  1893-94. — This 
Society  is  doing  good  work,  as  the  proceedings  which  were  issued  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  show.  Five  interesting  papers  were  read,  and  to  some  of 
them  good  fac-simile  illustrations  are  added.  One  is  curious  as  showing  the 
accidents  to  which  early  printers  were  liable.  In  the  course  of  printing  a 
book  in  1620  the  inking  balls  drew  some  of  the  letters  out  of  the  forme, 
and  two  of  these  falling  across  the  face  of  the  page  have  left  an  exact 
impression  of  the  body  of  the  types — an  illustration  valuable  in  itself  of 
the  width  and  length  of  old  type.  Bishop  Dowden  read  a  scholarly 
paper  on  Archbishop  Laud's  Prayer-Book,  where  much  curious  matter 
connected  with  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  brought  forward,  and 
information  gathered  from  peculiarities  of  type  is  carefully  considered. 

The  Gentleman 's  Magazine  Library.  English  Topography.  Part  V. 
London :  Elliot  Stock.  We  have  noticed  earlier  volumes  of  this  series. 
The  present  includes  such  extracts  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  as 
refer  to  the  antiquities  of  Hampshire,  with  Isle  of  Wight,  Herefordshire, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Huntingdonshire.    The  work  is  well  done. 

The  Northern  Genealogist.  York  :  John  Simpson.  Part  I.  (pp.  64). — 
This  new  Quarterly  contains  1  Notes,  Articles,  or  Queries  on  Antiquarian 
Subjects,'  connected  with  the  North  of  England.  It  is  well  printed,  and 
the  contents  of  Part  I.  will  prove  interesting  and  useful  to  genealogists. 

Scots  Lore.  Glasgow :  Wm.  Hodges  and  Co.  Part  I. — This  is  a  new 
monthly  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Scottish  Antiquary.  We  wish  our 
youngest  brother  all  success. 
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